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PREFACE. 


A PREFACE to a Fifth Yolume may seem superfluous, yet a few 
words are wanted to introduce and perhaps excuse the appear- 
ance of a book treating of events of such very recent date. 
So close is the connection binding the events of history that 
it is always difficult to make a choice (which must in any case 
be arbitrary) of stopping-places to form what it is usual to 
call the beginnings or endings of periods. In writing con- 
temporaneous history, the difficulty is accentuated by the very 
obvious character of this continuity. It is plain that the year 
1880 cannot in any sense be regarded as such a stopping-place : 
the facts are incomplete, the stream of political opinion con- 
tinues unchecked, and the prominent figures are the same 
both before and after. On the other hand, the death of Queen 
Victoria seems to afford an opportunity of more than usual 
fitness for bringing the story of the fortunes of Great Britain 
to a conclusion. Not only is the close of the long reign and 
the death of a great sovereign in itself something of an era, 
it ^0 happens that in this case it synchronizes with a real 
change of scene. The new reign has begun with different 
actors on the stage, and different objects of public interest. 
The old generation of statesmen has passed away. The grave 
has closed over the fiery will and enthralling eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the cool sagacity and experience of Lord Salis- 
bury. Lord Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John 
Morley have withdrawn from the leadership of parties ; the 
high offices of State are filled by comparatively young men. 
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It is no longer Ireland which occupies the forefront in political 
warfare ; its place has for the time been taken by the qiiestion 
of fiscal reform, hurriedly brought into prominence, but which 
is* only one instance of the general tendency to bring all the 
old received opinions afresh to the touchstone. The reaction 
and backward swing of the pendulum, the periodical recurrence 
of which is an historical commonplace, has in fact set in. ^ 

It is scarcely possible to dignify these concluding chapters, 
or probably any narration of contemporary events and opinions, 
with the title of history. The passage of years is necessary 
to winnow the wheat from the chaff, to distinguish in the 
midst of the chaotic confusion of authorities and memories the 
points which are of real historic value. The writer wades 
hopelessly amid the flood of Blue-books, reports, newspaper 
articles, magazines, and political speeches. He is further 
hampered by his own recollections, and in danger of regarding 
as ail-important the ephemeral quarrels of party which have 
filled the world with their clamour to the exclusion of the 
weightier principles that underlay them. The most that he 
can hope to achieve with any chance of success is to give such 
a consecutive and simple narrative of the facts, grouped as 
far as possible around certain leading lines of thought, as shall 
render them intelligible and assist the memory in retaining 
them. 

«*I^or are such centres of grouping difficult to find ; an idea 
had already been launched, by which the whole movement of 
affairs both at home and abroad was profoundly influenced. 
Though the word Imperialism means different things .to 
different men, the unity of the British empire in one form or 
another may be regarded as the dominating factor of political 
conduct. Openly, or by unrecognised influence, it has shaped 
the whole political life of the time. Its ramifications supply 
what may for the present at least be taken as the historical 
framework on which the events can be arranged. The 
magnificent efforts of the great statesman who devoted the 
closing years of his long life to the cause of Ireland resulted 
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in failure, before the firm opposition of the upper and middle 
class<|s of England to any slackening of the union between 
the British Isles. A new party line was thus drawn ; and a 
Conservative party, profoundly modified by the influence* of 
ife Libera] allies but strong in its one principle of union, 
obtained and succeeded in keeping the reins of power. The 
great wave of Liberal progress, which had on the whole swept 
on unbroken since the passing of the Reform Bill, was checked. 
The extreme Liberals, whose forms of thought had been gradu- 
ally leavening the policy of Great Britain, robbed of the 
support of their moderate leaders, found themselves called 
upon to meet legislation in which their own ideas were re-cast 
in a Conservative mould. It is not always easy to trace the 
influence of the Imperial idea in the careful and sagacious 
diplomacy of Lord Salisbury. His peace-loving and somewhat 
cynical character did not lend itself to the rasher enthusiasms 
of the time; but his experienced skill, aided by his great 
European reputation, enabled him to bring the country through 
several awkward difficulties without the sacrifice of any of the 
dignity of the Empire. It was however in the relation of 
Great Britain to the Colonies that the strength of Imperialism 
made itself chiefly visible. In the hands of Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Office assumed quite a new position of importance. 
Hot only was territorial expansion furthered and dormant 
claims brought to realization, but Federation among the 
Colonies themselves with a view to some ultimate form of 
federated empire was actively supported. That such a policy 
should necessitate sooner or later an appeal to force was 
almost a matter of course : the long and costly war in South 
Africa was but one of its inevitable results. 

It is thus around the Irish question, the reconstruction of 
parties, a Conservative legislation infused with Liberal ideas, 
a temperate but imperial foreign policy, and an unprecedented 
advance in the importance of the Colonies, that the facts of 
the time seem chiefly to centre. While the writer has 
emphasised these several points, he has thought it better for 
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the sake of uniformity to follow the arrangement adopteS in 
his previous volumes and to use the successive Ministries as 
the formal divisions of the narrative. He makes no claim to 
special knowledge ; no authorities have been used which are^ 
not open to any one who desires to study them. The fac^s 
mentioned have been as far as possible verified by reference 
to public sources. In future years it would be possible to 
write a history of a very different description. Documents 
and correspondence at present inaccessible will then be open 
to the world. Biographies and monographs will supply details 
at present unknown. A truer perspective, a more real ajDpre- 
ciation of the ^'aiue of facts, will be arrived at. 

Of necessity in a work of this description the omissions 
have been very large. It is hoped that enough has been said 
to give to the readers for whom it is intended a fair if slight 
view of the events of real miportance which marked the close 
the great Queen’s reign. 

J. F. B. 


OxFoim. Fthrmry 4, 1904. 
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ni HE attempt to throw into a historical form the events of a period so 
near at hand as that which opens with the elec- jymevaues of 
tions of 1 880 is beset vith difficulties almost insuperable. period. 

The writer'^who attempts it finds himself struggling in the midst of an 
enormous mass of contemporary documents, and, still worse, contem- 
porary comments generally of an ephemeral or party character. The 
lights flashed from aU sides up5n the scene entirely disturb the 
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perspective. Matters of no impoi-tance in tlieir influence upon tlie real 
stream of history occupy a space wholly disproportionate to them proper 
claims. Personal quc'^tiuiis, personal views, political passions, and 
individual opinions, which have formed the subject of many months of 
heated controversy, themselves worthless and uncertain, are apt to pnt 
on the appearance of tlie very gi'omidwork of that national life which 
is being described. After all has been carefully considered, the writer 
knows full well that there are extant masses of letters and private 
memoranda to which he cannot obtain access, but which, were they 
made public, as many of them will hereafter be, might overthrow any 
conclusion at which he may have arrived. There is the constant risk 
of sinking into the mere annalist, or, what is even worse, of obtruding 
the crude thought of the moment under the assumed form of proved 
fact or well-supported generalisation; while over all there lies an 
ever-present consciousness that there is no single fact of which he 
makes mention with which many men still living are not much better 
acquainted than the T\Titer himself. It is not without much misgiving 
tliat the narrative of Queen Victoria’s reign is now resumed. 

Though the C4eiieral Election of 1880 had given an overwlielmiug 
Mr Gladstone’s Liberal party, it was not at the moment 

Mimstry, certain to whom the formation of the Ministry would 

April 1880. entnisted. Lord Harrington had shown much ability 

as leader of the Opposition, and his speeches before and during the 
election had been of a weight and excellence surpassing the general 
expectation. But it was felt on all sides that the reappearance of Mr. 
Gladstone in the acrive fleld of j)olitics, and the excitement caused by 
his Midlothian s])eeche.s, had been the chief cause of the sweeping 
I'eaction; a Ministry vnthout him seemed, under the circumstances, 
impossible, and lie could scarcely serve in a Ministry of which he was 
not the head. The Queen, with her careful regard for constitutional 
precedent, could not avoid sending in the first place for Lord Hart- 
ington ; but it was soon known that he had advised her to ask Mr. 
Gladstone to imderiake once again the duties of Premier, and that 
her offer had been accepted. 

The first condition of a progi-essive Liberal party is the existence 
within it of a section of reformers, much in advance of the more sober 
and experienced men of which its bulk consists. Such men had 
played a conspicuous part in tlie struggle which had resulted in the 
complete swing of the political pendulum. The gi*eatness of his 
majority left Mr. Gladstone much freedom of choice, and considerable 
interest was felt as to the share in'tlie new Mimstry which would be 
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allotted to the advanced wing of the party. The fii*st appointments 
publhjied made it evident that he was not inclined to reorganise the 
paity by the admission of the ultra-Liberals to the Cabinet, but was 
determined to rely upon his old supportei*s. Lord Granville for 
%reign affairs, Lord Hartington for India, Lord Northbrook at the 
Admiralty, ]klr. Childers at the War Office, Mr. Forster as Irish 
Secretary, and Lord Selborne as Lord Chancellor, w'ere the first 
names announced. But a notable addition was made when two men, 
destined to play a very prominent part in subsequent political history, 


were added to the Cabinet — Sir William Vernon Harcourt as Secretaiy 
for the Home Department, and Mr. Chamberlain as President of the 
Board of Trade. 

There was an obvious danger that the enthusiasm which had 
produced such striking results at the election w’ould dis- 

be followed by a chill of disappointment when the appointment of 
Ministry came face to face with the difficulties with Radicals, 
which it was surrounded. Already, before the opening of Parlia- 
ment, it had been necessary to sound a note of warning. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain had felt called upon to point out to his Badical friends 
that they must not expect a Government in which all shades of 
Liberal opinion were represented to work as quickly as its most eager 
members might desire. The creation of such a Government in itself 
implied compromise. 

With regard to the general policy of the new Government, both its 
supporters and its adversaries expected that it would largely reverse 
the action of its predecessors. It had been largely recalled to power 
by the exertions of men who saw wdth strong dislike the developmeqj} 
of an imperial temper in the national relations, both with other 
countries and with the Colonies. Yet it was contrary to all the 
traditions of English party government to break in any marked 
manner the continuity of foreign policy ; and one part of the imperial 
idea, which consisted in the attempt to give more vigorous life to 
the Colonies by means of federation, aj)pealed strongly to several 
members of the Cabinet. It was inevitable that on these two 
points the desires of the more fervid Liberals would encounter 
disappointment. 

A still greater difficulty was to be found in Heland, where, not 
unnaturally, considering the action of the Irish voters 
in the late election, the hope of legislation in accord- irisn diffi- 
ance with the' popular wishes ran high ; yet, in the 
presence of the general feeling fn England, it was impossible that 
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these hopes should be satisfied. In his letter to the Duke of Marl- 
borough {March 9, 1880), Lord Beaconsfield had indicated th/ Irish 
question as the chief difficulty of the time. Yet the immediate pro- 
minence 's\’hich it occupied in public affairs came somewhat as a sui’prise. 
The Queen’s speech touched on three great branches of foreign auifi 
colonial polic}’, in India, Tm*key, and South Africa; it promised what 
might be considered as a fair amount of domestic legislation. But 
wdth respect to Ireland, it confined itself to the simple though im- 
portant declaration that the Peace Preservation Act, now approaching 
its end, would be allowed to lapse, as the Government intended to 
rely upon the resources of the ordinary law for the maintenance of 
peace and order. But signs of approaching storm were visible even in 
the debate on the Address. There was no lack of indication that all 
hope of postponing the Irish difficulty, and of devoting the session to 
the quiet fulfilment of much-needed domestic reforms, 'would prove 
futile. The Government -was assailed on both sides. The Conservatives 
emphasised and deifiored the deep responsibility the Government had 
undertaken in dispensing with special legislation, their chief weapon 
for the maintenance of order. The Irish members complained bitterly 
of the absence from the Ministerial progi-amme of any curative 
measures, more especially of any reform of the Land Laws; wdiile 
recognising the impossibility of complete or immediate legislation on 
this point, they demanded at least a temporary measure for delaying 
evictions until a more mature settlement could be arrived at. 

Shortly after the close of the debate on the Address a Bill was 
ReUefofDis- brought in by Mr. O'Connor Power to give effect to 
tress Bill. the wishes already expressed by the Irish members. 

It met with the sympathy of the Government. Mr. Forster consented 
to embody it in a measure which was already before the House. 
This measure, knowm as the Belief of Distress Bill, was rendered 
necessary by the extreme distress at that time prevalent in Ireland. 
It was intended to continue and enlarge an Act which had been passed 
in the last session, giving leave for the employment of a portion of 
the Irish Church surplus funds in loans to landlords for relief works. 
It was not wholly acceptable to the Irish members. They raised the 
cry constantly recurring whenever Bills of this sort w^ere introduced, 
that the landlords alone would get any advantage. Their opposition 
w’as quieted by an additional grant of £200,000 towards outdoor 
relief; and the Bill, as it originally stood, was speedily carried. Not 
so the new clause embodying Mr. ^O’Connor Power’s suggestion. So 
vehement 'was the opposition of the Conservatives, that it 'svas found 
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iieeebsary to remove the clause, and to introduce it as a sei'>arate 
measiire under the title of Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 

The object of this Bill tvas avowedly temporary, to relax till 
the end of 1881, the restrictions laid upon compensa- 
4ion by the existing law. The Land Act of 1870 bad forDxstixrb- 
set a limit to the compensation which a tenant could 
claim upon eviction for non-pajunent of his rent; if ho owed a full 
year’s rent, no compensation at all was due to him. The Irish saw in 
tliis a very formidable power given to the landlords. It was true that 
“if the rent was exorbitant” the restriction was removed; but a rent 
might be high without being exorbitant, and if a landlord set a high 
rent, and refused to lower it in a bad season, he would be able to evict 
without paying compensation. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill enacted that an evicted tenant had a right to compensation if he 
could prove that his inability to pay his rent was not caused by his 
own thriftlessness, but by the agricultural depression in this and the 
two preceding years, and that he was willing to continue his tenancy 
on reasonable terms. Mr. Forster defended the Bill by the assertion 
that the sudden increase of evictions had made it absolutely necessary ; 
already in only half the year they had reached the number of 1073, as 
against 500 in the five years preceding the year 1877. It encountered 
a furious opposition, headed by Mr. Chaplin, who made himself the 
champion of the rights of property ; Lord Beaconsfield’s prophecy that 
“ the Land Act would create a new Irish grievance, the jpayment of 
rent,'' was, he declared, fulfilled. He found a vigorous following. 
Lord Eandolph Churchill denounced the Bill as the first step in a 
social war ; Mr. Plunkett saw in it a mere political proposal, a direp t 
confiscation in fact of the property of one class in favour of another ; 
while Mr. W. H, Smith asked whether the Government ^vere prepared 
to extend the principle to tradesmen who could not pay their rent in 
bad times. A striking instance of the impossibility of applying the 
principles of one system of land-owning to another had arisen. The 
Land Act of 1870 had treated the tenants as partners wfith the landlord, 
but had reserved the actual property to the landlord. If the relation 
of landlord and tenant was regarded in any sense as a partnership, both 
partners should suffer ; this was the Irish view. If the landlord was 
the owner of the land, he should be able to let it under contract, and 
on failure of the contract he should resume possession ; this was the ' 
landlord's view. The Liberal party, as represented by the Govern- 
ment, did not allow the necessity of this alternative ; they still aimed 
at producing a compromise whicS should save the rights of property 
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as understood in England. Mr. Gladstone even went so far as to say 
tliat tlie Bill was rather for the protection than for the dcstrucjrlon of 
the rights of property, because it enabled the Government with a 
clear conscience to use all the means in its power to support them. 
The Bill, he aven-ed, touched only one peculiar incident of propert\^ 
eviction, which had been but lately introduced into Ireland, and 
which, he declared (suddenly assuming the other side of the com- 
in'omise), had been established fraudulently behind the back and 
against the rights of the occupier. Both the Premier and Lord 
Hartington were careful to point out that the passing of the Bill ought 
not to lead to a general movement against the payment of rent, 
because all the old means of enforcing such payments were left in the 
landlord’s hands. The debates were long and heated, but finally, 
after thirteen days, on the 26th of July, the Bill was carried. A 
week later the House of Lords contemptuously threw it out by a 
majority of more than two hundred. 

It is a matter of profound regret that no question of Irish policy 
conseauences Can be discussed with reasonable and intelligent calm- 
ness. The lines of party have been marked wnth so 
turbanceBiii. much exaggeration, religion and passion have played 
so large a part in Irish history, years of mis-rule have created so thick 
a cloud of prejudice between the tw’o countries, that difference of 
opinion invariably leads to exaggerated passion, which finds its 
expression it riot and disturbance. The pei-severing immobility wdiich 
has constantly marked the dealings of the English Parliament, and the 
sudden collapse of opposition to reforms which has again and again 
attended the outbreak of disaffection, had unfortunately taught the 
Irish the double lesson that violent pressure would prove successful, 
and that nothing short of violent pressure would avail. The rejection 
of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill was follow’ed, as might have 
been expected, by a renewed crop of outrages ; and the well-meant 
determination of the Government to maintain order only by the firm 
administi'ation of the existing laws began to assume the appearance of 
an act of culpable weakness and folly. On the 2oth of September, only 
a few days after the conclusion of the long session. Lord Mountmorres 
W’as murdered near his own house, with circumstances of extreme in- 
humanity. This outrage was followed in many parts of Ireland by all 
the worst signs of agrarian disturbance. The agents of the law were 
roughly handled in the execution of their duties, and shots were again 
and again fired into their windows. Bands of masked men burst into 
the houses of bailiffs and caretakeml Evicted tenants were replaced 
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upon the land by force ; and if no personal ™lence was done to those 
who had paid their rent, their cattle were frequently houghed or 
mutilated; while hundreds of threatening letters were received by 
landlords and land agents. Only a fortnight after the murder of Lerd 
^^ountmorres a similar outrage was attempted near Bantry Bay; 
the landlord, indeed, escaped, but the driver of his car was shot. 

There was a very general belief that these outrages were fomented 
by tbe Land League, although the leaders per- 
sistcntly repudiated the charge. However this may 
be, they certainly seized with avidity upon a new form of coercion as 
cruel as it was effective. Mr. Parnell, in one of his addresses, had 
thrown out a hint that fanners who refused to join or to obey the 
League should be shunned as lepers. The suggestion quickly bore 
fruit. In October a letter appeared in tbe newspapers from a land 
agent in Mayo, named Captain Boycott, narrating his experiences. 
All intercourse with him and his family had been absolutely stopped, 
no servant wmuld remain with them, no shopkeeper would sell to them, 
no labourer would work on his farm. A volunteer expedition from 
the Orange counties, protected by 7000 troops, was required to 
harvest his crops and to bring him and his family to a place of safety. 
The newly devised system of persecution, which received its name 
from its first victim, was openly adopted as their chief weapon by the 
Land League. Conviction of any action regarded as an offence by 
the League was followed by a sentence of Boycotting,” wdiicb meant 
to its victim something little short of financial ruin. A reign of terror 
was established, which threatened to make the law of the Land 
League the paramount law of the country. The system was the more 
effectual because there was much doubt whether it could be regarded ^ 
as an infringement of any actual law. 

The crisis appeared so acute that it was generally supposed that an 
autumn session would be held and extraordinary powers Arrest and 
demanded by the Government. No such course was tte naiS 
followed. Additional troops were sent to the dis- i^eagruers. 
turbed districts, but the Government were satisfied with attempting 
to strike a blow which could scarcely fail to be futile. After much 
consultation, the law officers declared their belief that the leaders of 
the Land League had gone beyond the law and had laid themselves 
open to legal proceedings. Their arrest was at once carried out 
(October 1880), but, as might have been expected, no satisfactory 
result followed their trial. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
jurors or witnesses could be found willing to risk the dangers attending 
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the displeasure of the Land League. A verdict of acquittal was a 
foregone conclusion. ^ 

The opportunity was not neglected by the Opposition. Few things 
are more disastrous than the failure of a Government prosecution. 
The apparent weakness and supineness of the Liberal Ministry was 
an easy topic of invective. Yet Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at the 
Lord Ma 3 "or’s dinner, had plainly stated that if it became necessarj' he 
would not shrink from having recourse to special coercive legislation. 
^Yhen Parliament met in January 1881 it was evident that the 
iTecessityfor necessity had in fact arisen. The Government had 
coercion. . found themselves unable to secure the rights and 

liberties of those who ■were opposed to the Land League. They were 
forced to acknowledge their inability; but they had no intention of 
entering upon the hopeless task of attempting to restore order by 
means of coercion alone. They felt it to be their duty to attack the 
causes for the discontent, of which the prevailing disorder -was but 
the symptom. A Coercion Bill and a reform of the Land Law were 
both necessary. The only question to be decided was the order of 
precedence of the two measures. No man was more full of humane 
instincts than Mr. Forster; but his visits to Ireland had impressed 
upon him a very dark view of its condition, and he felt himself in- 
capable of coping with the disorder, unless armed with some form of 
coercion. No man was more ready than Mr. Gladstone to s^mipathise 
with the Irish and to redress their grievances ; but he had lived all his 
life amid the dignified traditions of English administration, and disorder 
was abhorrent to him. Under the influence of these two statesmen, 
the Cabinet decided that the disorder must be repressed before curative 
measures could be introduced, 

A lengthened debate upon the Address postponed any immediate 
action. The Queen’s speech had in a few strong words described the 
terrible condition of Ireland, and the necessity for additional powers to 
suppress disorder. It also recommended the further development of 
the principles of the Land Act of 1870, and the establishment of some 
form of county government founded on representative principles. 

The debate on the Address gave occasion for the display of hitter 
jyjajj opposition from the Irish party. Obstruction had 

obstruction,* already made its appearance in the preceding Parlia- 
ment, and the length to which the debate was extended by amend- 
ments from the Irish members was generally stigmatised as a fresh 
exhibition of the same objectionable tactics. But it must be remembered 
that the speech from the throne contained a distinct indication that a 
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brroiig measure of coercion would be introduced, and it was not with- 
out trixth that the Irish members urged that their constitutional rights 
were gravely threatened, and that since the state of parties precluded 
any effective resistance to the Ministry, it was only by persistence that 
t^iey could influence public opinion in their favour. The line taken 
by them throughout the debate was the assertion of the innocence of 
the Land League in respect to outrage, the spontaneous and universal 
character of the discontent which directly resulted from the rejection 
of the Compensation Bill, and, as a deduction from these facts, the 
wisdom nay necessity of remedial measures before coercion was 
attempted ; for it was possible that coercion would not be necessary, 
and it was certain, if applied, to render still more difficult the 
establishment of order. 

The most striking incident of the debate was the assumption on 
the part of Mr. Parnell of the position of a rival leader Pameii’s 
offering terms to Government. In supporting an proposals, 
amendment of Mr. Justin McCarthy, to the effect “that the Crown 
should refrain for the present from the use of its naval, military, or 
constabulary forces in carrying out evictions,” Mr. Parnell took the 
opportunity of giving a clear exposition of his views. Ho regarded it 
as necessary that the relation of landlord and tenant should disappear 
in Ireland; there would then cease to be any class supported by 
English influence, and the united people might without friction or 
violence obtain legislative independence. He went so far as to say 
that, if a fair chance of success presented itself, it was the duty of 
every Irishman to shed his blood for his country, and concluded by 
asserting that if the Government began by coercion they would have 
no opportunity of settling the land law, for the first arrest would be 
followed by a determined opposition to the payment of rent. Such 
language was not calculated to soften the antagonism which had now 
assumed a national form and affected both parties in the House, with 
the exception of a few of the most advanced reformers. 

Immediately after the passing of the Address, Mr. Forster moved 
for leave to introduce his Coercion Bills, known as the stormy scenes 
“Protection of Property” and the “Arms Bill.” It iatue House, 
was the signal for a tremendous straggle, which dealt a severe blow to 
the dignity of Parliament and necessitated very important modifica- 
tions in the procedure of the House. Whether the Irish members 
had been justified in the prolongation of the debate on the Address or 
not, they had by this time matured a system of opposition based upon 
the strained employment of the usages of Parliament which could 
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hardly fail to throw discredit upon the House. By speeches of 
inordinate length, resumed relentlessly again and again after the, Chair 
had itoiiited out that the wide disquisitions were out of order, and by 
repeated motions for adjournment necessitating wearisome divisions, 
they succeeded in wasting the time of the House during a continued 
sitting of twenty- two hours. It was not till two o’clock on Wednesday, 
January 2Gth, that the sitting begun on Tuesday evening was brought 
to a conclusion. This w’as but an opening exhibition of the tactics of 
obstruction. On the 31st of January Mr. Gladstone, on being asked 
whether it was proposed to have another all-night sitting, replied that 
the vote on the introduction of the Bill must be taken at all events in 
that sitting. The challenge was taken up by Mr. Parnell. In a speech 
which was not without cogency, he declared that a prolonged sitting 
would not conduce to the dignity of the House, and that the Govern- 
ment 'would be no further advanced wdtli their measure even if they 
sat for three nights than if they consented to an immediate adjoiun- 
ment on the undemtanding that a compromise should be effected and 
the debate concluded on the following day. But the English members 
had by this time lost their temper, and were by no means inclined to 
yield to the wishes of a small minority. Thus for forty-one dreary 
hours the debate di-agged on, the House being kept up by relays, and 
the Chair taken sometimes by the Speaker, sometimes by other 
members. 

It is difficult to understand the reason for the unyielding obstinacy 
of the majority. The powers of the Speaker had already been in- 
creased for the purpose of thwarting obstruction, and it is probable 
that there was a difference of opinion between the Conservatives, who 
desired to put in force the rules they had themselves made, and the 
Liberals, who deshed a different method. By the new rules the 
Speaker had the right of “ naming,” and by a vote of the House 

suspending ” individual members. But he declined to make use of 
this power. In vain did Sir Stafford Korthcote and Mr. Smith 
attempt to throw upon the Government the duty of setting the Chair 
in motion. IMr. Bright replied that the responsibility lay with the 
House, and not with the Government, and at the same time he 
indicated that the Prime Slinister intended to make certain proposi- 
tions which the House might discuss. At last, at nine o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, February 2d, the Speaker, returning to the Chair, 
took the matter into his own hands, and carried out a sort of cowp 
d'etat. Refusing to hear Mr. Biggar, who was addressing the House, 
he explained the necessity of his action in a few strong words, and at 
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unee put the quebtion of the ameiKlment which was being debated. 
The amendment was thrown out by a majority of 145. He then put 
the main question, that leave be given to bring in the Bill, and refused 
to hear any further remarks on it. The Home Biilem rose, and \\dth 
bliouts of Privilege ” left the House, Mr, Forster at once brought 
up the Bill, and when the Speaker asked when the second reading 
would be taken, l\fr. Gladstone answered decisively, “At twelve 
o'clock to-day.” The House then adjourned for three hours’ rest. 

The form of the Coercion Bill, which had been a well-kept secret 
till the opening of Parliament, had leaked out during Forster’s 
these scenes of disorder. It was somewhat unpre- Coercion bius. 
cedented in its character. As explained by !Mr. Forster on the 4th of 
Febniary, the disorder in Ireland and the difficulty found in the ad- 
ministration of justice depended chiefly upon the existence of a limited 
number of men, without whose active participation the speeches of 
the Land Leaguers would have been futile enough. It was the removal 
of these men, whom the police knew well, and whom he stigmatised 
under the name of “village tyrants,” at which Mr. Forster aimed. 
By his Bill the Lord Lieutenant was to have the power of issuing 
waiTants for the an*est of any one whom he suspected to be guilty of 
treasonable or agrarian offences. The prisoner was to be treated as 
unconvicted, but might be detained without trial till the last day of 
1882. There was no definition of the offences, and the power of 
airest depended solely upon that most dangerous and elastic ground, 
suspicion. The Bill thus obviously placed an extraordinary power in 
the hands of Government, It was brought in under very peculiar 
circumstances. 

The forty-one hours’ sitting and its authoritative closure by tlie 
Speaker rendered some definite measure necessary for Gladstone’s 
the furtherance of public business. And even before 
the adjournment on that memorable Wednesday Mr. members. 
Gladstone gave notice of a resolution, by which a motion might be made 
declaring the state of public business urgent; if supported by forty 
members, the Speaker was to put the question at once without debate ; 
if a majority of not less than three to one supported the motion, business 
became “urgent” and the whole regulation of business passed into the 
hands of the Speaker. It was plain that this was a drastic method of 
destroying what had hitherto been regarded as the rights of the 
mmority. It is true that the proportion of assents required before 
urgency could be declared was large enough to secure the measure 
from abuse under ordinary circumstances; but when there existed, as 
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at the present moment, a combination of the two great parties, it 
seemed as though the voice of the small minority of Irishmen would 
be entirely quenched. It is not surprising that their opposition pro- 
duced a new scene of wild disorder. 

On the 3d of February the scene began. Mr. Gladstone, on gi.- 
tempting to bring forward his resolution, w'as interrupted by Mr. Dillon, 
whose opposition was only put aside by his forcible removal from the 
House by the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Parnell was the next victim. 
He insisted tipon his right to move that Mr. Gladstone should be no 
Irish memUsrs longer heard.*’ He was named, suspended, and re- 
suspended. moved w'ith a show of force. Again Mr. Gladstone 

attempted to speak, but was interrupted by Mr. Finnigan, who also 
was removed. During the divisions folio-wing the motions for the 
removal of these members the Irish had refused to vote. For thus 
disregarding the authority of the Chair the Speaker named them all. 
Their removal was voted en masse, and each, after saying a few words, 
left the House when touched by the Sergeant-at-Arms. Thirty-six 
members in all were suspended. 

The incident gave occasion to a fine piece of eloquence on the 
part of ]Mr. Gladstone. After explaining the real value and meaning 
of liberty of speech, he concluded in the following words : ‘‘ Character 
and honom* are the essence of the House of Commons. As you value 
the duties which have been committed to you, as you value the 
traditions that you have received, as 5’ou estimate highly the interests 
of this vast empire, I call upon you without hesitation, after the 
challenges that have been addressed to you, after wdiat you have 
suffered, to rally to the performance of a great public duty, and to 
determine that you will continue to be, as you have been, the main- 
stay and public glory of your country, and that you will not degenerate 
into the laughing-stock of the world.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s resolution was carried practically -without altera- 
Coercion Bills Speaker produced a set of stringent rules 

passed, HLaxch for the management of the debate, and it was under 
Sand 21, 1881. the Coercion Bill was declared urgent 

and brought in. Strong though the new rules 'were, they did not 
prove sufficient. A discussion of four days in Committee had only 
settled a single sub-section of a single clause. The Speaker therefore 
felt it his duty to produce a still more stringent rule for putting an 
end to dilatory discussions in Committee. It was only by taking 
advantage of this new rule that the Bill got through the Committee 
stage by the 23d of February. Ho less than nineteen amendments 
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were still undiscussed, and were put silently to tlie vote in accordance 
^^th tlie new regulations. On the twenty-fourth day of the debate 

The Protection of Property Bill” was passed. ^‘The Arms Bill” 
after a similar troublous course was passed and became law (March 21). 
f^The first step in their Irish programme being thus completed, the 
Government were able to produce the remedial measures which were 
to justify coercion. On the 7th of April Mr. Gladstone explained his 
Bill for the improvement of the Irish Land Law. 

In the unceasing discussions which had arisen respecting the 
necessary reforms of the Land Laws there had been, 
as ]Mr, Parnell had pointed out, varieties of opinion introduced, 
among the reformers, which covered the wide interval ^ 

lying between what was Itnown as the three F’s ” and the resumption 
of the land by the occupiers. Fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair 
rents were the programme of the one party. This formula recognised 
a dual ownership, but limited the right of the owner to a fixed and 
perpetual rent-charge on the land. The other party arguing that years 
of over-renting had long since fiilly satisfied any claim of ownership, 
demanded as a matter of justice the restitution of the land to the 
occupier; in other -svords, confiscation pure and simple. Seen from 
the ordinary English point of view, both extremes seemed to encroach 
largely upon the rights of property ; and even the less stringent reform 
was an obvious assault on the principle of free contract, which is the 
basis of the English law. But Mr. Gladstone, and those who thought 
with him, believed that the doctrines of political economy were 
modified by the circumstances of those to whom they were applied. 
He recognised the fact that the Irish had never fully accepted the 
strict doctrine of property in land, and that the legislation of 1870 had 
considerably increased the value of the occupier’s interest, which to 
the Irish mind was as completely his property as the landlord’s interest 
was the property of the landlord. Such general confiscation as was 
implied in the exaggerated view of the extreme Land Leaguers was 
obviously out of the question. But the Government, maintaining the 
idea of a quasi-partnership, attempted in the Bill which was now pro- 
duced to establish a permanent settlement of the rights of the two 
partners. To turn into written law an ill-defined though strongly felt 
usage requires the most careful and elaborate consideration of 
difficulties which might arise under a great variety of circumstances ; 
the Bill was of necessity loaded with a mass of details. The mastery 
of these details shown by Mr. Gladstone, and the untiring ability and 
patience with which he explained or modified them, excited the 
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admiration even of iiis bitterest opponents. But the character of the 
Bill rendered it open to assault on all sides, and afforded an infinite 
number of points on which discussion might arise. In its main pro- 
visions it legalised free sale, and if not fixity, yet continuity of tenure, 
and something which might be spoken of as fair rent. It was this l|i,st 
point which offered the gi-eatest difficulty. 

If “ fair rent” was not that which was arrived at by ordinary com- 
petition in the market, it was necessary either to define it (which was 
practically impossible) or to establish some authoritative machinery 
by which, if not a /caV, at least a judicial rent could be settled 
in each case as it arose. A Eojml Commission, which had 
lately been sitting, known as the Bessborough Commission, had 
reported in favour of the establishment of a Land Court; and 
it was the creation of such a Court which was the chief basis of Mr. 
Gladstone’s present measure. Access to this Court was optional, open 
to tenants or to landlord and tenant acting in common, not to a landlord 
alone. Bents, when once judicially fixed, were to be unchangeable 
for fifteen years. Evictions during that time, except for breach 
of covenant or non-payment of rent, were to be rendered impossible. 

The second part of the Bill was occupied with two proposals of a 
somewhat different character, for the purpose of alleviating the diffi- 
culties of the present crisis. The first of these proposals was assisted 
emigration.” The Land Commissioners were to be allowed to pro- 
mote emigration by advancing money to the agents of any British 
colony or dependency, for the purpose of assisting poorer emigrants. 
The second proposal was the establishment, on a somewhat small 
scale, of peasant proprietorship. In order to afford assistance to 
occupiers and enable them to obtain possession of their holdings, the 
Commissioners were to be allowed to advance, on satisfactory security, 
as much as three-fourths of the sum required for purchase ; or even 
directly to purchase estates for the pm-pose of reselling to the tenants 
their respective holdings, if fully satisfied both of the expediency of 
the step and that a sufficient number of the tenants on the estate 
demanded it. 

Such a Bill was clearly open to a great variety of attacks. Tlie 
Objections to landouTiers saw in it a method of lowering their rents, 
the iiand Biu. -^hich they stigmatised as confiscation. ^ ‘ It is a Bill,” 
said the Duke of Argyll, “by which three persons are authorised to 
settle the value of the whole country.” To the political economist- it 
seemed a violent assault upon one of the first principles of his science, 
the settlement of values by the relation of supply and demand. To the 
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lawyer its details afforded problems to wdiiclino logical answer could be 
found, and there lay at the root of it a confusion of two principles, 
ownership and partnership. To the more sensible Irish reformers 
it appeared doubtful wdiether a Bill of such complexity, and falling so 
ftrr short of the extreme wishes of the people, w^ould really afford any 
permanent settlement of the questions at issue betw'een landlord and 
tenant. To the extreme Nationalists, trained of late years by the 
language of their parliamentary leaders to desire the entire destruction 
of landlordism, not only did the means afforded for the establishment 
of a peasant proprietorship seem inadequate, but the mere fact that 
landlordism w’as re-established by it under fresh safeguards rendered 
ilie Bill highly olqectionable. Nor w’ere the emigi*ation clauses to 
their min<l; for it w^as an article 'of the Nationalist creed that the 
population of Ireland -was not too great for the resources of the countiy" 
if properly developed ; the redistribution of the people, and not tlieir 
removal, -was the object they desired. 

The Bill, thus open to reasonable question and not satisfactory to 
the Irish themselves, seemed to the bulk of the Conservative party an 
uncalled-for interference wdth the existing Land Law. They believed 
that simpler measm-es securing social and material improvements, with 
some slight increase of peasant proprietorships, w^ere the proper means 
of meeting the requirements of the country. 

On the other side, the majority of the House accepted the position 
of Mr. Gladstone. To him the situation -was political (jj^dstone’s 
rather than economical, and the questions were to be reasons for tne 
treated in that large spirit of statesmanship -which 
accepts compromise and acknowledges anomaly, wliich ovemdes even 
real class interests in the pursuit of great and beneficent public objecis. 
The necessity for the measure, he declared, -was to be found in the 
scarcity of land -w^herewith to satisfy the “land hunger” wliich 
formed so strong but so abnormal an element of the character of the 
Irish peasant. The chief principles of the Bill -were the honest 
acceptance of Irish ideas and customs ; its main point \vas the estab- 
lishment of a Court wdiich should moderate and legalise those customs. 
Tliis was entirely in accordance -with his previous handling of the Irisli 
question, and he w’as able to adduce in support of such a Court the 
opinion expressed by Lord Beaconsfield himself and the recommenda- 
tion of two Ro3'al Commissions. 

In accordance -with these various view’s, the various sections of the 
Opposition expressed their dissent from the Bill. While Mr. Gibson 
demanded compensation for what was nothing short of a great act 
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of attainder against the landlords, the Conservative party as a whole 
Criticisms of produced an amendment declaring that the House was 
the Land Biu. disposed to promote the social and material improve- 
ment of Ireland “by measures for the development of its industrial 
resources, rather than by a measure which confuses, without settling 
upon a permanent basis, the relations between landlord and tenant.” 
Lord Elcho bitterly denounced what he considered the economic 
heresies of the Bill ; and Mr. Parnell, stigmatising it as “a miserable 
half remedy,” refused to support it. The second reading, however, in 
spite of the abstention of the Irish party, was carried by 352 to 176. 
In fact, in presence of the disturbed condition of Ireland, most men 
considered the passing of some Bill of this sort as a matter of urgent 
necessity. It was in Committee that the real onslaught began. Night 
after night the details of every clause were subjected to the most 
minute and hostile criticism. The discussion which began on the 
26tli of May was not concluded till the 30th of July, on which day the 
third reading was taken. 

During these two months of struggle many alterations and 
The land Biu additions had been made in the Bill ; but the constant 
In Committee, attention with which Mr. Gladstone en- 

countered his adversaries enabled him to bring it out of Committee 
without much loss so far as its original principles were concerned. 
The attacks came from both sides, and to both parties in the quarrel 
concessions had to be made. With a natural wish to limit the action 
of the Bill as far as possible, the landlords, with Mr. Heneage as their 
spokesman, urged an amendment which excepted from its action those 
estates which were conducted on what was spoken of as the English 
system. Much of the necessity for the Bill depended on the prevalent 
custom which left the improvements to the tenant ; but there were a 
considerable number of estates in which, as in England, the improve- 
ments were the work, and therefore logically the property, of the 
landlord. The reasonableness of the demand to exclude such estates 
from the new law was so strongly felt that Mr. Heneage’s amendment 
was rejected in a full House by a majority of only 25. On some other 
points the Government found it necessary to yield. The most impor- 
tant of the concessions they made to the landlord was his freedom of 
access to the Land Court. By the Bill, as introduced, the Court 
seemed to have been regarded as an instrument for saving the tenant 
from exorbitant rentals ; it was taken for granted that there could be 
no error in the other direction. The landlords now succeeded in 
obtaining the recogmtion of such a possibility, and the right to appeal 
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‘to the Court for remedy. Two important clauses which were added 
to the Bill were, on the other hand, concessions to the tenant. One 
of the burning questions of the time was the payment of arrears : so 
long as this weight of debt hung upon the tenant, the Nationalists 
dejclarcd that no just settlement was possible; contracted, as they 
urged, under exorbitant rents and in times of distress, justice demande<l 
that means should be found for setting the tenant free from it. A 
clause was therefore added, by which the Government was to advance 
to the landlord half the airears due for the had seasons of 1878 and 
1879. With this, which was more than he could by ordinary means 
hope to recover from his tenants, he was to be satisfied. The tenants 
were to repay the sum advanced by half-yearly instalments spread 
over fifteen years, and at the end of this time a fidl release of all 
arrears was to be given them. The second additional clause was in- 
tended to meet the widely spread belief that many leases had been 
obtained unfairly since 1870. The action of the Court was now made 
retrospective ; power was given it to examine such leases, and to quash 
them if they proved to be unjust. The names of The Land Biu 
the three men to whom the large powers of the Land Swnsf July sol** 
Court were to be entrusted were set out in the Bill ; 
they were Mr. Justice O’Hagan, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Vernon. With 
these important alterations and some others of a less serious character, 
the third reading of the Bill was carried in the House of Commons by 
a majority of 220 against 14. Mr, Parnell and a few of his friends, 
unwilling to reject entirely what was meant for a conciliatory measure, 
yet regarding it as thoroughly inadequate, abstained from voting. 

But success in the Low’er House was but half the battle ; it was in 
the Upper House, consisting practically of landlords, Land Bin in 
that the Bill was likely to be defeated. But even th© Lords, 
there the recognition of the necessity of some such measure was so 
strong that Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Opposition, while heaping 
unmitigated censure upon the Bill, advised his followers not to reject 
it, but to use their ingenuity in changing it during Committee. Llis 
advice was taken, and the Bill was read a second time without division. 
In Committee the wrecking process began. On several very im- 
portant points the decisions of the House of Commons were reversed. 
The method of calculating the “fair rent,” the classes to whom the 
provisions of the Bill were to apply, tlie extent in the matter of time 
of the jurisdiction of the Court, and the difficult question of airears, 
were aU subjected to hostile amendments. Lord Salisbury succeeded 
in introducing a proviso that the Land Court, when engaged in settling 
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a fair rent,’' should leave out of the calculation any sum paid by the 
tenant for the ** tenant right.” In marking out the classes to which 
the Bill applied, the Commons had settled that the leaseholders should 
jit the close of their leases enjoy the advantage secured by the Bill 
*^to present tenants,” and be allowed to bring their case before Jhe 
Land Court. This extension of privilege did not meet with favour in 
the House of Lords ; an amendment was passed removing it. The 
revision of leases since 1870, and the right to break any lease obtained 
imder undue influence had, as has been already said, been given to 
the Land Court. Lord Cairns found little difficulty in persuading the 
House to remove this retrospective action. With regard to arrears, 
Mr, Parnell had succeeded in carrying an amendment which allowed 
the Court, when a tenant applied for the fixing of his judicial rent, to 
stay all proceedings for recovery of arrears while the case was before 
them. The rejection of this amendment by the House of Lords was 
a very direct refusal to listen to the strongly expressed desires of the 
Irish nationalists. Even the purchase clauses were not left untouched. 
The requirement of the Bill that the consent of three-fourths of the 
tenants must be obtamed before an estate was purchased by the Court 
for resale seemed to the Lords an unnecessary restriction, and was 
removed. 

When the Bill came back to the House of Commons it was 
Dispute Tje- evident that it had been considerably changed. The 
Hotms oatSe Crovemment determined to adhere closely to the great 
Land Bin. principles of their measure, while adopting aU such 
amendments as appeared to be merely verbal or technical. They 
went so far as to accept with some modifications Mr. Heneage’s 
rejected amendment which the Lords had restored ; free sale was to be 
prohibited where it could be proved that the improvements on the 
property had been not only made, but maintained at the landlord’s 
expense. They agreed also to make some alterations in Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment, though they insisted on reinserting it ; the limit of time 
during which proceedings for arrears might be delayed was changed 
from six months to three. Though certain small alterations were 
thus allowed, the amendments of the Lords were not generally 
accepted; and the Bill was sent back to the Upper House very much 
in its original form. A bitter dispute between the Houses seemed 
imminent, which threatened something closely approaching a deadlock. 
The Lords, or rather the majority of the Lords, found themselves in 
a dilemma. They had taken upon themselves the functions of the 
Opposition, and as a matter of party tactics were very unwilling to 
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throw out the Bill, and so to hasten a Ministerial crisis. Little more 
than a year had elapsed since at the last general election the Liberals 
had been triumphantly restored to power, on the distmct understanding 
that a Bill to reform the Irish Land Law was to be introduced. After 
so^hort an interval the Opposition had no wish to risk renewed 
defeat, nor ^Yere they prepared to supply a new Ministry, even if 
defeat were avoided'. On the other hand, the Lords could scarcely 
with a good grace surrender amendments which they had declared to 
be of vital importance. The position of the Government was almost 
as difficult as that of the Opposition. They might indeed withdraw 
the Bill, reintroduce it in some slightly altered form in the next 
session, and fight the question all over again; but, meanwhile, 
Ireland was w-aiting for its remedial measure. Or they might take 
the opportunity to dissolve and force on a nevr election; but, with 
a large majority behind them, and supported by a national verdict 
hardly a year old, it seemed undesirable again to appeal to the 
country. 

How’ever, as neither party wished to drive matters to extremity, 
Mr. Gladstone found it possible to adopt a third and a compromise 
more statesmanlike course. He determined to yield effected, 
wherever it was possible to do so without seriously injuring the Bill, 
and thus to give the Lords an opportunity of withdrawing with dignity 
from their false position. The concessions w'hich he thought it 
prudent to make were no doubt important. Leaseholders, for instance, 
if their leases terminated after 1941, 'were excluded from the action of 
the Bill ; Mr. Parnell’s clause was entirely omitted ; and certain rights 
of appeal from the judgment of the Land Court were allowed. The 
concessions ivere, at all events, sufficient to enable Lord Salisbury, 
while still declaring his belief in the injustice of the Bill, to assert that 
the two most important points he had in view, the equality of access 
to the Court by landlord and tenant, and the exclusion of the price 
paid for tenant-right in fixing a fair rent,” had both been obtained. 
The Lords withdrew their opposition, and the Bill passed (August 22, 
1881). 

The Government had chosen Ireland, or more correctly had been 
forced to adopt Ireland, as the field of parliamentary 
battle. The circumstances which had produced this fermentin' 
result had also strained to the extreme the adminis- 
trative capacity of the Cabinet. During the whole of the spring of the 
year 1881, while the Coercion Bill was forcing its way slowly through 
Parliament, the ferment in Ireland had been increasing. The trial 
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of the Land Leaguers, who had been arrested in October, had ended 
in their acquittal, and the country continued to be agitated by frequent 
meetings and fiery speeches. It was in vain that Mr. Michael Pavitt, 
perhaps the most dangerous of the national orators, was silenced. 
In his case there was no need to fear the acquittal of a jury ; for^ho 
term of his punishment for conduct during the Fenian troubles had not 
yet expired, and the language he was now using was held to be incon- 
sistent with his position as a prisoner liberated on ticket-of-leave ; he 
was therefore apprehended and detained without further trial. The 
arrest f)roduced no good result; there was but one martyr more to 
feed with his injuries the enthusiasm of the Leaguers. Neither sex 
nor profession held aloof from the Nationalist zeal. The women of 
Ireland, under the presidency of Miss Parnell, formed themselves into 
a Ladies’ Land League. The Church found a leader in Archbishop 
Croke of Cashel, and threw itself energetically into the movement in 
spite of the disapproval of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The attempted suppression of meetings and the forcible support of 
Power of tue evictions had on more than one occasion caused 

Land League, bloodshed. But after the Coercion Bill was passed, 
and when the Government entered upon the struggle armed with the 
new powers which had been entrusted to them, it was supposed that 
no difficulty would have been found in restoring order. Unfortunately 
Mr. Forster was fully persuaded that outrages would at once cease 
upon the apprehension of a few turbulent, but inconspicuous agitators ; 
and those who wore first arrested as ^‘suspects” under the new law 
were men of quite second-rate position. The power of the League 
had in fact increased so rapidly, that the assertion that *‘Tho Land 
League was the real Government of Ireland” seemed scarcely an 
exaggeration. For the moment, the voice of the illegitimate authority 
appeared to carry more weight than that of its legitimate rival. The 
Land League Convention, held in Dublm in September 1881, marked 
Convention in cliniax of its power. The farmers and the priests 
Lublin, Sept. were there fully represented, and, after declaring their 
belief that the Land Act had been procured entirely 
by the action of the League, they placed themselves unreservedly in 
the hands of Mr. Parnell. Lie delivered his verdict upon the Act 
in the tone of a man who was master of the situation. He bade them 
accept it as a mere instalment, and not as the completion of their 
work. Their present duty was to watch it and to try it with test 
cases before they consented to a general adoption of its advantages. 
There was no disorder in the Convention, its conduct was self- 
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restrained and constitutional. Tlie attitude it adopted towards tlie 
Government was that of a rival power, which might or might not he 
satisfied with the concessions made to it. 

Such an attitude of self-assertion, though orderly in itself, was 
certainly not calculated to check the extreme disorder with which the 
country was still full. The leaders of the League had always declared 
that they were not responsible for those outrages. Their assertion 
was probably so far true, that they did not directly Arrest of tne 
contrive them ; but that they allowed them and used leaders and 
them for their own purposes seems certain. Such at the Land°^ 
all events was the opinion of the Government. In 
October, speeches of bitter recrimination were exchanged between IVFr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, It was intolerable to Mr. Gladstone that 
his great effort at reconciliation should be so coldly received, and be 
met with such constant recurrence of disorder. He had believed that 
the removal of a few irreconcilable and criminal agitators would have 
allowed the whole people to recognise the excellence of the Land Act, 
and that its smooth and beneficent working would have produced 
peace. He could not put up with the half-hearted and critical 
approval of Mr. Parnell, which seemed to be preventing the fair trial 
of the new system. Only a few days after Mr. ParneU’s reply to 
the indignant speech of the Prime Minister, the step was taken which 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Forster had at first regarded as neccvs- 
sary. The leaders of the Land League 'were suddenly apprehended 
in Dublin, and placed in Kilmaiiiham Prison (October 13, 1881). This 
active assault immediately produced active resistance; the Land 
League played its last card. An address, signed by the imprisoned 
Leaguers, called upon the tenants to refuse to pay any rent until their 
leaders were liberated. The Government met the address by a 
declaration of the illegality of the Land League and the suppression 
of all its branches; and it seemed as if this long-delayed blow was all 
that was necessary ; the new Land Act came at onoe into working ; 
the Land Court was crowded. The victory of the legitimate com- 
batant in the struggle seemed secured. 

But the policy of the Government had in reality met with no 
success. Agi-arian outrages of the old-fashioned cha- Reign of 
racter, with the miserable incidents of mutilation of 
cattle, midnight visitation of farmhouses, rick-burning, and personal 
violence, all included under the general name of moonlighting,” 
had created a reign of terror in the western districts. Bailiffs had 
been murdered in Connemara ; a lady had been shot as she sat by the 
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side of her brother , an unpopular landlord. Fenian assassinations had 
occurred in Dublin itself. The arrest of Mr. Parnell and lus[colleagues, 
far from allaying the storm, only rendered it more severe by withdraw- 
ing any modifying influence which the open association of the Land 
League might have exercised over the more irreconcilable scjjii’et 
societies. 

The opening of the year 1882 saw no amelioration of the crisis. 
In England party spirit ran high. While the Conservative orators of 
the Opposition found no words strong enough to stigmatise the weakness 
of the executive and the policy of public plunder,” the Irish party 
wore loud in their attacks upon all forms of coercion, and threatened a 
perpetuation of the present disorders unless evictions and arrears were 
handled in a very conciliatory spirit. 

Mr. Gladstone’s policy was based upon the idea that his great land 
reform would have been allowed fair play and would prove a complete 
source of reconciliation, but that in the meanwhile the re-establishment 
of order was a matter of prime, necessity. But both conciliation and 
coercion appeared equally ineffective. 

The solution of the difficulty was not made easier when, while the 
Salisbury pro- addross at the opening of Parliament was still under 
mittee 0 ?* discussion, the House of Lords, acting on the advice 

iuuuiry. _ of Lord Salisbury, thought fit to appoint a committeo 
with a large majority of landlords to inquire into the working of tlie 
Land Act. A severer blow could scarcely have been dealt at tlie 
Prime Minister; it was impossible that he should bear it in silence. 
Pie moved and carried a resolution implying grave censure upon the 
action of the Lords. The two Houses seemed now to stand in direct 
antagonism the one to the other. Of course, the resolution was a 
roll of idle thunder; yet it marks a real crisis in the constitutional 


development of the country. Taken in connection with the action of 
the Lords in throwing out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry marks the first determined 
step in a policy consistently pursued by the Conservative leader. Ihum 
the time of the Reform Bill of 1832, with scarcely a check, the power 
of the Commons had been upon the increase. Plistory presents during 
that period an unbroken advance of the Democracy. It had found 
its voice in the House of Commons. There was every appearance 
Renewed in- Continuing its h-iumphant course. But Lord 

lienee of the Salisbury had recognised that, from a constitutional 
point of Tiew, this progress was one-sided; there lay- 
ready to hand a power snfBciently strong to cheokj if not to stop, the 
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advancing flood, to change and modify its course, though its impulse 
could not be wholly resisted. The constitutional power of the House 
of Lords, unbroken and unquestioned, though practically much in 
abeyance, was on certain questions especially connected with property 
alg^ays at his command. The reassertion by the Lords, imder Lord 
Salisbury’s guidance, of their position in ^e constitution becomes 
henceforward a marked characteristic of political life. 

In the Lower House the opinion was gradually forcing itself upon 
the minds of all that if Mr. Gladstone’s policy was to be successful, a 
move forward must be made on both its h'nes. There would be no 
difficulty in increasing coercion, on that point the Conservatives would 
certainly vote with the Ministry. It was less certain how any further 
step in conciliation could be carried. Yet on this point the mind of 
the Prime Minister was decided. He had already spoken in terms 
of approval of a Bill produced by Mr. Kedmond, as embodying the 
wishes of the Irish so far as its clauses on arrears went. He had 
already dming the debate on the Address gone even further, and con- 
fessed that he would hail with pleasure any legislation which tended 
to lessen the concentration of business in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament, and had expressed his willingness to consider favourably 
any scheme of Irish self-government which left the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament uninjured. It would appear that he was already 
dreaming of Home Rule. 

The first step in the direction of conciliation however encountered 
opposition within the Cabinet itself. The unexpected Forster’s 
release of the three members of Parliament imprisoned resigmation. 
at Kilmainham as leaders of the Land League was immediately followed 
by the resignation of Mr. Forster. A few days later Michael Davitt 
was also released, and it began to be whispered that some sort of 
compromise had been entered into with the Irish leaders, though Mr. 
Gladstone emphatically declared that the Government was acting on 
its own initiative. Mr. Forster, when explaining his resignation, laid 
much stress on his constant advice that no bargain should ever be 
made with the Land Leaguers ; only after the new powers demanded 
by Government had been granted and had been proved successful, 
did he think that the experiment of releasing the prisoners might 
have been tried. His speech was certainly open to the interpretation 
that there had been some sort of bargain, and though this was again 
strenuously denied, it appeared that information had reached the 
Government which led them to hope that if the aiTears were treated 
m the spipit of Mp. Redmond’s late Bill, Mr. Parnell ^nd his friend^ 
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would find it possible to support the cause of order. The details of 
this information were subsequently brought to , light during the dis- 
cussion on the AiTears Bill. 

. It appeared that in the beginning of April Mr. O’Shea, the member 
TheKiimain- Clare, had been struck with the importance of t^e 
ham treaty. question of the arrears. He had an interview with 
Mr. Parnell, who had been temporarily released for private reasons from 
Kilmainham. Mr. Parnell had honourably kept his parole, and refused 
to mix in any political action. He however urged Mr. O’Slica to get 
the an*cars settled on the principle subsequently incoiqDorated in the 
Bills both of Mr. Redmond and of the Government. Alluding to a 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, which was afterwards withdrawn, he 
pointed out that the Tories had already accepted his view with 
respect to peasant proprietors. He believed ^that the ‘‘moonlight- 
ing” was the work of small farmers threatened with evi'ction foi' 
arrears. Mr. O’Shea wrote both to the Prime Minister and to Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the 13th of April. From both he received a certain amount 
of encouragement, though no sign of any intention to make a bargain* 
A few days later he had an interview with Mr. Forster, and also with 
the prisoners in Kilmainham. He declared that in neither case, 
though he had successfully urged the necessity of the withdrawal of 
the “ no rent manifesto,” had any bargain for liberty been suggested* 
He had also received a letter from Mr. Parnell, and had shown it to» 
Mr. Forster. The letter was a strong i)lea for the settlement of the 
arrears question, and the expression of the writej*’s belief that “ if that 
question were settled upon the lines indicated, he and his colleagues 
were confident that the exertions they would be able to make 
strenuously and unremittingly would be effective in stopping outrage 
and intimidations of all kinds.” The letter closed with the words, 
“ The accomplishment of the programme I have sketched out to you 
would, in my judgment, be regarded by the country as a practical 
settlement of the land question, and would, I feel sure, enable us to 
co-operate cordially for the future with the Liberal party in forwarding 
Liberal principles and measures of general reform, and that tlie 
Government at the end of this session would, from the state of the 
country, feel themselves thoroughly justified in dispensing with further 
coercive measures.” This letter was not satisfactory to Mr. Forster. 
Jt became even less so after the further explanations of Mr. O’Shea. 
According to Mr. O’Shea, it meant that <‘the conspiracy, which has 
been used to get up boycotting and outrages, will now be used to 
put them doTO,” and that Mr. Parnell hoped to make use of a certain 
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person (probably Mr. Sheric^an, a released suspect), who ** under 
v’arious disguises was coining backwards and forwards from Mr. Egan 
to the outrage mongers of the West.” Much, of course, depended 
upon the use of the word conspiracy.” To Mr. Forster and to Mr. 
Darnell it had wholly different meanings. While Mr. Forster regarded 
it as implying, in complete corroboration of his own view, the com- 
plicity of the Land League in the late outrages, Mr. Parnell confined 
its meaning to an understanding among themselves of the moonlighters 
and law-breakers. Driven to violence by the fear of eviction, he 
believed that these men would under changed circumstances become 
eager for the maintenance of the law. The position was further com- 
plicated by the unfortunate omission on the part of Mr. Parnell, when 
reading his letter to the House, of the concluding words with regard 
to the co-operation with the Liberal party. An opportunity was at 
once afforded for suspicion and for an accusation of “ garbling docu- 
ments.” But there seems no reason to question the honesty either 
of the Irish or of the Government, or the truth of their assertion that 
there was no bargain. At the same time, it must be confessed that 
to act upon information thus clandestinely supplied, and to pursue a 
line of conduct exactly in accordance with that suggested by their 
opponents, bears a dangerous resemblance to the acceptance of a 
compact, understood, though not expressed in words. Undoubtedly 
there was room for misapprehension. Mr. FomteFs interpretation of 
the word “ conspiracy ” could easily be adopted, and the transaction be 
so represented as to assume the form of an arrangement with criminals, 
by which, in exchange for liberty and for the granting of their 
demands, they were not only to put an end to their criminality, but 
to become useful party allies. Kegarded by the Oi^position in this 
light, the transaction became known as the Treaty of Kilmainham, 
and afforded a fine opportunity for party invective. 

Ireland was as usual the victim of party government. It has 
always proved impossible to carry out consistently any 
great experiment in the presence of bitter Parliamentary victim of party 
opposition. Every delay in the realisation of the 
expected result, every trip however slight on the part of the 
Administration, is at once taken up by the Opposition ; and experi- 
ment, which in politics as in other matters requires cool patience and 
a persevering disregard of first and immaterial results, is rendered 
impossible. The best-intentioned Government is driven to imperfect 
shifts and petty improvements, which produce little else tlian increased 
disorder. 
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In the present instance it was inevitable that the attempt to come 
to teims with the Irish Parliamentary party should excite angry 
passion, for an event had occurred in Dublin which might well upset 
the. equanimity even of the most phlegmatic politician. 

It was generally understood that Lord Frederick Cavendish, who? 
Murder of Lord s^^^eeded Mr. Forster as Irish Secretary, was to be 
Frederick the exponent of the modified policy of the Government ; 

repression was henceforward to be repression of outrage, 
and not of political opinion. Yet this messenger of peace had scarcely 
set foot in the island, on Saturday the 6th of May, when as he and 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Burke, were quietly walking through Phoenix 
Park they were attacked by four ruffians and stabbed to death. The 
assassins escaped without detection. Seldom has any event so moved 
the public mind. The sudden and unexpected character of the crime, 
the popularity of the victims, the bitter irony of the situation, excited 
an unprecedented feeling of anger and sympathy. The few hours 
however that intervened before Parliament assembled on the Monday 
evening allowed time for the country to recover somewhat from the 
shock. There was no undignified outbreak of anger in the House, 
but Government accepted the lesson of the terrible crime, and setting 
aside all other measures however pressing proceeded at once with 
its Prevention of Crimes Bill.” 

This Bill, introduced by Sir William Harcourt on the following 
Prevention of undoubtedly very stringent in its character. 

Crimes Bill. juries could not be trusted, special tribunals consist- 

ing of three judges were to be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant ; the 
police were to have the right of search in proclaimed districts by night 
and day; the Alien Act was to be so modified as to allow of the 
immediate arrest of suspicious strangers ; and two stipendiary magis- 
trates were to be authorised to exercise summary jurisdiction in cases 
of secret societies, of assaults on the police, or of intimidation. The 
Act was to be in force for three years. 

Side by side with this measure, and pressed forward with the same 
Arrears Bill. ^^ste, was the Arrears Bill, introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the 15th of May. It was practically a repro- 
duction of the clauses with regard to arrears in Mr. Eedmond’s Bill. The 


arrangement was to be compulsory in all cases where inability to pay 
the arrears could be proved, where the holding was under £30 a year, 
and where the last year’s rent had been paid. In such cases the 
State would make a free gift of half the arrears, and the remainder 
would then be cancelled. The £2,000,000 which would probably be 
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required to give the tenants this free start was to be supplied chiefly 
from the Irish Church Fund, and the residue from a special Parlia- 
mentary grant. 

“ There was enough in these two Bills to afford opportunity for a 
lengthened and bitter opposition. The Irish party would accept 
nothing short of conciliation without coercion, and subjected each 
clause of the Prevention of Crimes Bill to every sort of opposition 
which the forms of the House allowed. It was not till after a sitting 
of thirty hours, and the suspension of nearly aU the Irish members, 
that the clause with respect to the assessment of damages in the 
case of outrage was got through the House. And crimes sm 
only by the application of the new rules of urgency carried.Jtayig. 
was the Bill ultimately read the third time. It became law on the 
12th of July. 

The passage of the Arrears Bill produced no such striking incident, 
yet every point of objection was taken by the Conservatives. The 
evil of saddling the Consolidated Fund with a fresh charge, the 
advantages of a loan rather than a free gift to the tenants, of voluntary 
rather than compulsory arrangements, of a wholly new peasant pro- 
prietary rather than the perpetuation of the existing tenants, the 
aggravation of the breach already made in the laws of political 
economy, the wickedness of teaching the Irish that outrages produced 
concessions, aggravated by the crowning crime of the Kilmainham 
treaty, were each in turn urged against the Bill. The Government 
was however firm, and strong in numbers got their measure through 
the House on the 21st of July without any serious alteration. 

Before it became law, difficulties arose between the two Houses 
similar to those which had marked the preceding year. Arrears Bin in 
Amendments were carried in the House of Lords which Lords, 
threatened to completely destroy its value. Lord Salisbury chose for 
his first objection its compulsory character, and proposed that the 
landlord should be free to refuse to compound for his arrears. This 
amendment virtually put into the hands of the landlord tlie power of 
limiting the efforts of the State to relieve the suffering tenants. His 
second amendment was to the effect that if a tenant sold his tenant 
right, the arrears which by the Bill would have been lost to the land- 
lord should be a first charge upon the price received. In other words, 
there was to be no complete wiping out of arrears. 

It was impossible to accept these amendments; yet the crisis, 
considering the late events in Ireland, was so severe that it was 
equally impossible that the Lords should force a quaiTel between the 
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Houses. Siicli a quarrel would have led to the dropping of the Bill, 
and even the Conservatives felt that this would be disastrous. Some 
slight concessions, therefore, from Mr. Gladstone proved sufficient. 
He. introduced the necessity of a mutual notice of ten days between 
landlord and tenant before a case was brought into Court; and her 
accepted the amendment with regard to the sale of tenant right, 
though confining its apiolication to seven years, and limiting the amount 
of arrears to be paid to half the value of the tenant right. These and 
some other small concessions satisfied the Lords, with the exception of 
Lord Salisbury; but, finding the feeling against renewed opposition 
too strong to be resisted, the leader of the Opposition declared that, 
although his objections were as strong as ever, he would not divide 
the House. The Arrears Bill received the royal assent on the 18th 
of August. 

The release of the political prisoners and the changes in the Irish 
executive were regarded, at all events by the opponents of the Ministry, 
as a new departure and a change of policy. In seeking for its cause, 
party perversity was gratified by finding it in a scandalous treaty with 
outrage-mongers. Yet a more simple explanation was ready to hand. 
There was no new policy, and any change in the method of carrying 
out what had all along been the Government’s object — the simultaneous 
suppression of outrage and conciliation of Irish feeling — was quite in 
accordance with the character of the Prime Minister. More than 
„ . ^ once Mr. Gladstone had the gi-eatiiess to acknowledge 

Review or _ , . t ” 

Forster’s irisii failure, and to attempt, not always with the hap]>icst 
work. results, to retrace his steps. And there can be little 

question that the government of Ireland under Mr. Forster had 
proved a failure. Few statesmen of modern time have suffered from 
so unjust a load of obloquy. To few have motives more utterly 
abhorrent to his real character been attributed ; yet as Secretary of 
Ireland he had unquestionably failed. A man of gentle and affectionate 
feeling, he was systematically charged with cruelty. With an anxious 
desire to ameliorate the condition of Ireland and to treat tire country 
with absolute justice, he became the object of the bitterest invective, 
and was regarded by the leaders of the Irish party as a tyrannical 
oppressor. From what is known of his character and aims, it ai)pears 
far more probable that the cause of his failure was to be found in the 
twofold and almost contradictory points of view from which he faced 
the Irish question. The main charge against him, apart from what were 
merely expressions of party malevolence, was that everything he did in 
the way of repression was done too late. He entered upon office with 
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a strong belief that he had but to lay his hands on a certain number 
of irreconcilable but somewhat insignificant foes to allow Irishmen to 
accept even with gratitude the oiFered measures of reconciliation, 
lie could not believe that his colleagues in Parliament would lend 
iliemselves to criminal outrage. It was under the influence of this 
feeling that he obtained the Protection Act with its strange uncon- 
stitutional peculiarities. It was under the same influence that he 
employed it for months only against insignificant persons. But if he 
had a tenderness for the Irish, he had an unusually strong detestation 
of what appeared to him the mean and cowardly methods of intimida- 
tion which were rife in the country. And as by degi-ees it was forced 
upon his mind that the Land League and the outrages were connected, 
if not ostensibly yet in very fell reality, his hatred of oppression blazed 
out and got the better, at all events in expression, of the really kindly 
feeling which underlay it. There thus arose a widespread belief that 
of the two lines of policy pursued by Government, he was answerable 
for that which was coercive, while conciliation was attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone. As a matter of fact, ho took a very large share both in 
the arrangement of the Land Act and of the subsequent Arrears Act ; 
and throughout his letters and private utterances abundant proof is 
to be found that his spirit was weU-nigh broken by the necessity 
under which, as he believed, he lay of having recourse to methods 
of an arbitrary character. 

There is some difficulty in deciding the exact cause of his resig- 
nation. In all probability it was what appeared to him the inexcus- 
able laxity of the Government in releasing the Kilmainham prisoners 
without sufficient security for their good behaviour. He said after- 
wards that it was because he was not furnished with more extensive 
powers; but there must have been some misunderstanding here, 
as he himself had drafted* the Crimes Bill wdiich had been placed 
before the Cabinet, and which with very slight alteration was 
introduced into Parliament. 

After the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Trevelyan 
accepted the position of Chief Secretaiy, under Lord ^ Trevelyan’ 
Spencer, the new Lord Lieutenant, both of them being asirisu 
members of the Cabinet. Change of policy in any 
large sense there was none under this change of personnel. Con- 
ciliation and enforcement of order going hand-in-hand remained, as 
before, the policy of the Government. But no doubt there was a 
modification of method. Armed with the new Crimes Act, a law 
of unusual stringency, and perhaps warned by the late tenible 
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experience, tlie executive showed a firmer front to agrarian excesses. 
Less determined than Mr. Forster to find close connection between the 
League and outrage, Mr. Trevel^^an was able to give better effect to 
conciliatory measures. Not that there was any immediate cessation 
either of agitation or of outrage. On the contrary, the year was^ 
marked by a terrible succession of murders. In June, in two ditterent 
places, land agents were shot from behind loopholed walls. In August 
a crime of unparalleled magnitude took place at Maamtrasna; a 
whole family of Joyces, six in number, were ruthlessly murdered 
because it was believed that they had some knowledge of the per- 
petrators of several preceding murders in that district. Even so late 
in the year as November an attempt was made to assassinate Mr. 
Justice Lawson in Dublin, and a Mr. Field was stabbed outside his 
own house. But, either by an improvement in the police organisation 
or from some other cause, the entire impunity of the murderers had 
disappeared. It is true that the June murderers were not discovered, 
but the perpetrators of the crime at Maamtrasna were convicted and 
condemned to death, as were also several other murderers who had 
hitherto escaped detection. 

In the political world also there was no immediate sign of any 
National relaxation of irritation. Following the example of 
lioague, oot. previous agitators, the leaders of the Irish party found 
means to evade the suppression of the Land League. 
A great conference was held in October in Dublin, and there upon the 
ruins of the old Land League a new National League was called into 
existence. Its objects, as put forth by Mr. Parnell, were ‘‘national 
self-government, Land Law reform, local self-government, extension 
of the Parliamentary and municipal franchises, and the development 
and encouragement of the labour and industrial interests of Ireland.” 
It was thought that the attempt to form such a League would bring to 
light, or perhaps cause, a breach in the Irish National party. It was 
known that Mr. Davitt by no means agreed with Mr. Parnell on the 
question of land. He had adopted the theories of Mr. Henry George, 
and was entirely in favour of the nationalisation of land, while tlie 
nominal leader of the party would have been contented with the 
establishment of a large peasant proprietary. And in fact in America 
a split did take place. The followers of the Irish World henceforth 
spoke with some contempt of the Irish Parliamentarians. But in Ireland 
itself no such result followed, Mr. Davitt as usual subordinating his 
OAvn views to what he regarded as the general advantage of liis party. 
But although the improvement was not very marked, there was 
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undoubtedly a general feeling that things were looking a little better 
under the rule of Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan. The Land Court 
was fully and vigorously in action with very good results, and it was 
an encouraging symptom that the G-overnment had been able to bring 
tp trial and obtain evidence and conviction in cases of flagrant crime, 
without having had recourse to the extraordinary powers given them 
by the Crimes Act. 

But the Government had not wholly abstained from the use of 
their extraordinary powers. They had been intrusted . _ , 

With Wide powers of inquiry, even in cases where no invincibies. 
definite charge could be alleged against any individual. 

The fruit of such inquiries was seen when, early in January, seventeen 
men were suddenly apprehended in Dublin, among them a Town 
Councillor of the name of James Carey. They were charged with a 
conspiracy to murder, and the inquiries carried on resulted in very 
startling revelations. Chiefly on the evidence of informers, of whom 
the most prominent was James Carey, the existence of a secret society, 
composed largely of ex-Denians and called “the Invincibles,” was 
brought to light. It was aiTanged with all the precautions usual in such 
societies, no member of it knew the names of the other members, and 
orders were dealt out by a mysterious person known as “ No. 1.” It 
became clear that during the whole of the last year the chief officials, 
and especially Mr. Forster himself, had been marked out for assassina- 
tion, and had only escaped by strange accidental miscalculations. In 
the same way the perpetrators of several of the late outrages were 
brought to light; and at length, upon the evidence of Carey, the 
whole details of the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish were 
established. The murderers were sent to the gallows. The informer, 
who by his ovm confession was the principal instigator of the deed, 
saved his life for the moment, only to meet punishment at the hands 
of his late confederates. He was murdered before the end of the year 
in South Africa, where he was seeking safety. 

Curiosity is naturally roused by the unfolding of secret schemes of 
assassination, but at this time the public interest was chiefly excited 
by the expectation that the ‘inquiries in Dublin would throw light 
on the connection between the Land League and outrage. The 
evidence of the informers however failed to implicate the League 
as an organisation in any criminal action. There were, on the 
contrary, signs that the Invincibles thoroughly despised the Parlia- 
mentary methods of the Irish party. But the names of certain in- 
dividual members of the League had been mentioned by the witnesses ; 
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and those who had akeady made up their minds upon the question 
saw in the evidence produced at the trial fresh proof in support 
of their opinion. This view found expression in vehement attack 
iij Parliament hy Mr. Forster on Mr. Parnell in February 1883. 
The Dublin trials were still going on when Parliament met, and fqr 
Forster’s eleven nights the Government had to stand upon the 

Pairieii?F?S^* defensive as the Address was debated. The cliief topics 
1883. were the events in Ireland, and the ex- Secretary took the 

opportunity of delivering a straightforward and scathing assault upon 
the Irish leader, cliarging him in plain words, not indeed with having 
directly planned or perpetrated outrages, but with having connived at 
them, and with having never used his great influence to prevent tlicm. 
Mr. Parnell’s reply was not satisfactory. He avoided the real point at 
issue, and confined himself to bitter recrimination. The effect was to 
excite in many minds a confirmed belief in Mr. Forster’s charges. In 
Ireland itself, as was to be expected, the effect was different. It 
merely increased the confidence felt in the national leader, and the 
admiration which he excited. From henceforth he assumed an attitude 
of uncompromising hatred to the Ministry, rejecting all idea of con- 
ciliation, and declaring that by means of the Irish vote he hold the 
fate of English parties in his hand. Never had Mr. Parnell been 
more powerful. Even the voice of the Church was raised against him 
in vain. On presenting him with a great national testimonial (December 
11, 1883), his friends found opportunity to declare the futility of the 
interference of Eome ; and, befbre the year was over, even the sacred 
territory of Ulster, so long the home of Orange influence, was invaded, 
and Mr. Parnell’s chief lieutenant, Mr. Healy, succeeded in capturing 
a vacant seat at Monaghan. During the remainder of Mr. Gladstone’s 
tenure of office, although Ireland was far from being in an orderly 
or satisfactory condition, there was a lull in the extreme forms of 
agitation. 

The ever-present and absorbing difficulties of the Irish question 
Mr Glad- arisen somewhat unexpectedly, and were the more 

store’s foreign unwelcome because the hands of Government were 
policy. already fully occupied with several critical questions of 

foreign policy. It was on foreign policy that they had chiefly attacked 
their predecessors ; and it was the reaction against the too exclusive 
attention which Lord Beaconsfield had given to the extension of English 
prestige which had been the primary cause of the fall of his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone, if he was to gratify his more fervid supporters, 
was almost bound to modify what they had again and again declared 
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to be the ill-judged imperialism of the late Ministry. Yet some 
measure of continuity is absolutely necessary in transacting business 
with foreign countries ; nor indeed do the traditions of party govern- 
ment in England allow, upon every change of Ministry, of a reversal 
of the course of foreign policy, or even of any serious interference with 
it.'’ It is only slowly and unostentatiously that a desired change of 
policy can be introduced. Mr. Gladstone’s Government could act 
only within the limits of this restriction. 

In Afghanistan alone was any entire change of policy visible. 
Already in an earlier chapter (vol. iv. , page 544) the history of the 
course of events has been so far forestalled that there is no need to 
pursue the subject further. All idea of occupying any part of the 
country, or advancing the frontier beyond the limits of the moun- 
tains, or of establishing a permanent protectorate, was abandoned; 
and after some difficulty, some disaster, and some stining deeds of 
arms, it was found possible to withdraw the English troops, to allow 
the authority of the Ameer, Abdurahman, to be established, and to 
rely on the friendship of an independent State, rather than on the 
immediate exercise of English authority, for security against the 
advance of encroaching Powers. 

There still remained three questions of considerable difficulty. 
'While the Foreign Office found its hands full, with the attempt to 
bring the Eastern question to a satisfactory conclusion, and with the 
delicjj^'e diplomacy rendered necessary by international intervention in 
Egypt; the Colonial Office was met by ever-increasing difficulties in 
South Africa. In all these cases the Government at first accepted the 
state of things as they found it. With the Turkish question they were 
fairly successful. In Egypt and in South Africa events happened 
which continued to occupy their attention for some years; and the 
policy they pursued in handling these events was very different, and 
led to very different results. 

The Treaty of Berlin, the consummation of the foreign policy of 
the late Ministry, had excited bitter invectives from the Enforcement of 
Liberal party; but there were certain parts of that the Treaty of 
Treaty with which they heartily agreed. They had, 
indeed, no sympathy with the Anglo-Turkish agreement, in so far 
as it included the acquisition by England of territory in the East 
or the guarantee of Turkish dominions. But they regarded as of the 
first importance the conditions which were appended to these engage- 
ments, and the increased responsibility for good government which 
they laid upon the Porte. They had no idea of upholding a one-sided 

VICT, D 
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bargain. If they were bound by national honour to maintain agree- 
ments entered into by their predecessors, they were also bound to 
insist on the fulfilment of the accompanying stipulations. It thus 
became a primary object of their policy to compel Turkey to throw 
aside its dilatory disregard of the duties laid upon it by the Berlin 
Treaty. The instrument by which they intended to apply coercion ^o 
Turkey was the united voice of Europe. 

The Treaty had required improved government in Armenia, and 
iffr. Q-oschen'a Considerable cessions of territory both to Montenegro 
mission. and Greece; but there was no sign that the Porte 

was likely to fulfil its duties in any of these respects. In order to 
hasten its action, it was thought desirable to send out an ambassador 
of more than common authority. The mission was entrusted to Mr. 
Goschen. Though he had found himself debarred from joining the 
Ministry by his scruples with regard to the extension of the franchise 
to the agricultural labourer, which was a part of the Government 
programme, there was no reason why his great ability should be 
allowed to rust in idleness. A fitting employment was found for 
him as Envoy Extraordinary at Constantinople. None of the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty had been properly carried out. There was no 
improvement in the general administration. The Kurds were still 
raiding in Armenia, and destroying villages by the hundred. The 
promised gendarmerie had not been created. Brigandage was rife. 
As to the Greek frontier, no sort of agreement seemed likely to be 
arrived at ; while aU mention of withdrawal from the ceded districts in 
the neighbourhood of Montenegro encountered bitter opposition from 
the Mahomedan Albanians, certainly not without the connivance of the 
Porte. Mr. Goschen’s instructions were to press upon the Sultan, 
without open threat, yet with a distinct indication that there was 
something behind, the absolute necessity of putting an end to his pro- 
crastination. This ‘‘something” was the European concert, which 
was beginning at length to become a reality. 

A conference was held at Berlin, and the representatives of the 
Action of tne I^owers found themselves so far in agreement as to be 
European able to join in an identic Note, informing Turkey that 
Concert. object in assembling in conference was to deter- 

mine finally the proper line of frontier between Turkey and Greece. 
They proceeded to carry out ‘their work harmoniously; and in July 
the frontier on which they had agreed was marked out and commu- 
nicated to the Porte, It was also found possible to maintain unbroken 
the concerted action of Europe on the question of the cessions to be 
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made to Montenegro, although tliis question was beset with greater 
difficulties. The rulers of Turkey were now, as always, very loath 
to admit the interference of Europe ; and it cannot be denied that 
there was much weight in the excuses urged by them to cover their 
determination to resist it as long as possible. It was only natural that 
they should resent being deprived, entirely without their sanction, of 
considerable portions of their territory. The opposition of the Alba- 
nians was also a very real obstacle to the completion of the cessions ; 
the semi-independent tribes had formed themselves into a national 
league, numerous and warlike enough to become very formidable. 
With some difficulty the conflicting views of the European Powers 
wore brought into agreement by the substitution of the district of 
Dulcigno for the districts mentioned in the Treaty of Berlin, and the 
Porte was invited to join the Powers in giving effect to the treaty thus 
modified. The reply, given in August, was not satisfactory. Turkey 
consented in principle to the cession of Dulcigno, but declined to join 
in any forcible attempt to coerce its Albanian subjects. 

In order to bring matters to a point, it was thought necessary that 
a great combined naval demonstration should be The naval 
organised. Eestricted by a declaration of disinterested- demonstration, 
ness, which now formed the usual initial step in such operations, the 
joint fleet assembled in September 1881, under the command of Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour. It did not at first produce the expected result, 
for a change of ministry in Constantinople placed in office men still 
more determined to resist than their predecessors had been. So 
ineffective indeed did the demonstration appear, that Lord Salisbury 
allowed himself to say of it, that ^^if six washing-tubs with the flags 
of the different nations had been sent to the Adriatic, they would have 
produced as much effect.” Nor was he much exaggerating the facts. 
When the English admiral negotiated with the Prince of Montenegi*o 
for an advance of his troops upon the disputed provinces, in co- 
operation with the fleet, he was told that the Prince not unnaturally 
declined to risk a Turkish war without a guarantee of assistance from 
the European Powers. But when the admii-al applied to the Powers, 
he found that not one of them was willing to second any active 
measure. The idle threat of the combined fleet only served to 
strengthen the hands of the Porte, and called forth a vigorous reply, in 
which the Sultan assumed a dignified tone of injured innocence, and 
demanded his right to exercise his sovereignty unfettered on all the 
points at issue. 

The diplomacy of Europe, threatening but afraid to strike, seemed 
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to have been entirely abortive. Yet most unexpectedly within a week 
an entire change occurred. The reason is not clear. It may have 
been a threat on the part of England to sequestrate the revenues of 
Smyrna and other ports. It may have been the promise of France 
and Grennany that if Dulcigno was yielded the more disastrous elfects 
to be apprehended from the naval demonstration might be avoided. 
At all events, on the 26 th of November the Turkish general, Dervish 
Pasha, having fought his way into Dulcigno, surrendered it to 
Montenegro ; and the object of the demonstration having been thus 
obtained, the combined fleet at once dispersed. 

Still more complicated was the solution of the difficulty with Greece, 
m nt of parties in the quarrel. The Powers 

demanded the new modified frontier settled by the 
difficulty. Berlin Conference; Turkey insisted on a still more 
restricted cession; Greece demanded the performance in full of the 
Berlin Treaty. That little country had assumed a most warlike 
attitude. The Minister, Tricoupis, too peaceful in his tendencies to 
suit the popular feeling, was driven from office, and Coumoundouros 
put in his place. To avoid war seemed impossible. Both Turkey and 
Greece were rapidly collecting troops on the frontier; an attempted 
arbitration was rejected. It seemed as though the Powers would be 
called upon either to sit idly by while war was waged, or to use their 
strength to coerce Greece in whose interest they were supposed to be 
acting. At length however the Conference of Ambassadors, which 
continued to sit at Constantinople in constant negotiation with the 
Porte, succeeded, under the lead of Mr. Goschen and the German am- 
bassador, in marking out a new frontier by which the whole of Thessaly 
and a portion of Epirus was ceded to Greece ; while the great bone of 
contention, the fortress of Janina, was left to Turkey. It was then 
formally intimated to Greece that unless this frontier was accepted, no 
assistance could be expected from Europe. The Greek Cabinet 
yielded to this pressure, but only under protest. The way was 
further cleared by a complete victory of Dervish Pasha, which broke 
up the formidable Albanian League. A Convention was at length 
signed, and by November Greece occupied its newly acquired 
territory. Thus, in spite of a long delay, in spite of the Opposition 
jeers which had constantly mocked the slow course of their diplomacy, 
the Ministry succeeded in making good their policy. The European 
concert remained unbroken; war had been avoided; and, though 
with some important modification, the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty 
had been enforced. 
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The attitude of the Porte in the Egyptian difficulties, which arose 
immediately afterwards, was the natural result of the Difficulties in 
means by which this success had been reached. There 
is no difficulty under the circumstances in understanding the desire 
of the Porte to assert its sovereignty in Egypt, its extreme un- 
willingness to admit European interference, and its lukewarmness in 
using its influence and arms for the purpose of restoring order. Ko 
less natural was the wish of Lord Granville and the English Cabinet 
to restore the self-respect of the Turkish Government, and, by ac- 
knowledging and making use both of its influence and arms in Egypt, 
to attempt to remove the soreness caused by the late events. 

The Conservative Government had left its successor a difficult 
problem in Egypt. The great financial interests at stake had induced 
the European Powers to interfere in the country, to restrain the wild 
misgovernment and spendthrift extravagance of Ismail. It had how- 
ever been generally acknowledged that France, as the great Mediter- 
ranean Power with an Egyptian connection of long standing, and 
England, as the ruler of India, had more than mere financial interests 
at stake in the well-being of Egypt. An agreement had been made by 
which a joint control exercised by France and England had been 
established. Ismail having been removed from the throne in June 
1879, it was under this dual superintendence that his son Tewfik was 
called upon to govern his dominions. There was a strong feeling in 
England in favour of the assumption of some more complete command 
in the country, either by direct annexation or under some form of 
protectorate ; but, on the other hand, there was among a large section 
of the Liberals a dislike to any addition to the responsibilities of the 
empire. It was between these two extremes of party feeling that the 
new Ministry had to steer their way. They accepted at first, in this 
as in other cases, the action of their predecessors. But they refused 
to go a step beyond it. Their efforts were directed to honest co- 
operation with France, in carrying out a work intrusted to them by 
the European Powers. This work they regarded as the supervision 
of the Egyptian Government. They would listen to no suggestion 
of taking any part of that Government upon themselves. It is 
obvious that the line they adopted was in the last degree critical. 
Differences of opinion might at any moment arise between them- 
selves and their French colleagues; the direction of a Government 
by moral persuasion, and without the use of force, is likely either to 
be inefiective or by gradual steps to lose its purely persuasive character. 
It took nearly the whole of their tenure of power, a period of checkered 
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fortune, of mucli disaster and much mismanagement, to clear away 
those difficulties and to place England in a position to carry out 
successfully its task of Egyptian regeneration. 

'As has been said, it was upon financial grounds that Europe liad 
rinanciai interfered. Before any reforms in administration or 
reforms in justice could be caiTied out, sometliing like equilibrium 
Egypt. established between the revenue and the 

expenses. The first great step in this direction was made when the 
International Commission of Liquidation was appointed in April 1880, 
and 'when, on its report in July, the Law of Liquidation was pro- 
mulgated. This law, which, although it has been modified, is still 
the basis of the financial anrangements of Egypt, was virtually a com- 
position on the part of Egypt with its creditors on terms dictated by 
the gi'eat Powers. The essential principle of the arrangement was 
the division of the revenue into two portions, one of which was to be 
paid to the International Commission of the debt, or, as it '^vas called, 
the ^^Caisse de la dette;” the other was devoted to the expense of 
the administration. The various debts were consolidated under four 
heads, and the interest payable on them to the bondholders was limited 
to a sum which it was conceived that Egypt could afford to pay. The 
amount to be spent on administration was also limited to what Avas 


regarded as the proper expenditure of the country. Should there be a 
surplus in the receipts of the Caisse, the Government had no right to share 
it ; should there be a surplus in the administrative revenue, the Caisse 
had certain claims upon it. This law was a long step forward, and 
restored the financial solvency of the country. At the same time, the 
limit set to expenditure, and the claims of the Caisse (an international 
body), raised an obstacle in the way of large reforms, and placed the 
country in a very dependent position with regard to the Powers of 
Europe. This want of independence was still further increased by 
the agreements between Turkey and the various European States, 
known as *‘The Capitulations;” for the capitulations were held to 
apply to Egypt as a part of the Turkish Empire. 

Originally privileges necessary for the safety of foreigners in the 
The‘*capituia- Presence of a powerful and unscrupulous Government, 
tions.” the Capitulations had become, as the balance of power 

changed, serious obstacles in the way of administrative reformation. 
The exemption of foreigners from taxation, and the necessity of the 
co-operation of the Consuls in all actions of the police with respect 
to foreigners, were formidable interferences with the natural rights of 
an independent nation. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
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spite of the improvement in their financial position, in spite of 
important reforms in the methods of collecting the taxes, and the 
substitution of ordinary European processes for the violence of 
unchecked despotism, intelligent Egyptians might feel bitterly the 
dependence in which they were placed. And no doubt there was a 
party among the statesmen and wealthier inhabitants which saw with 
great dislike the constant interference and employment in high places 
of foreign officials. It was not however from such men as these, but 
from the leaders of the army, that the first interruption to what 
appeared to be the successful course of the new administrative 
arrangements came. 

The army, like the State, was suffering from outside interference ; 
the higher places were filled by Turks and Circassians ; the economical 
efforts of the Dual Control had driven many ojfficers into enforced 
retirement. At all events the 'military agitators put themselves 
forward and were for the time regarded as the leaders of a national 
party; but the movement rapidly degenerated, and in the hands of 
ignorant soldiers became an anarchical attack upon all that was best 
and most progvessive in the country, and finally assumed the form of 
an intolerant assault upon Christianity in favour of Mohamedanism. 
Early in the year 1881, and again in July, a spirit of insubordination 
showed itself among the superior officers of the Egyptian army. 
Various changes in the Ministry were made with a view of satisfying 
them, but the discontent continued to smoulder until, in September, 
several regiments broke out into open revolt under the Arabi's revolt, 
leadership of Ahmed Arabi. Arabi was one of the 
colonels who had been implicated in the earlier disorders, and there 
seems little doubt that it was the belief that the Khedive and his 
Ministers continued to cherish a determination to wreak their vengeance 
on him which drove him and his followers to their violent courses. 
Though he at first acted courageously enough, Tewfik’s heart failed 
him at the critical moment, when he found himself sun’ounded by 
armed mutineers. He bent to the storm, and dismissed his Minister, 
Eiaz Pasha, from office. With much reluctance Cherif Pasha, the 
Minister demanded by the insurgents, accepted the vacant position, 
charging himself with the duty of establishing a constitution, and at 
the same time increasing the army from 12,000 to 18,000. He 
insisted, on the other side, upon the withdrawal of the military chiefs 
from Cairo, and declared his intention of maintaining all international 
engagements, including the Dual Control. The conditions were fulfilled. 
The Chamber of Delegates was summoned in December, Arabi and his 
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confederates withdrew for awhile from Cairo. Prohahly Cberif had 
looked for the support of the Chamber in assisting him to cstal)lish 
a really national movement. But the assembled Delegates not un- 
I’easonably regarded as useless a constitution which deprived them of all 
financial power. They demanded for themselves the right of drawing 
up the Budget. The political agents of the two predominant Kuropeaii 
Powers considered this a fatal attack upon the position of the Dual Con- 
trol, to the maintenance of which Cherif was pledged. An ill-judged 
Note, communicated by France and England, raised in the mind of the 
Egyptians the idea that active interference was contemplated; its 
effect was the consolidation of the National party and the determination 
of the Delegates to cling to what they regarded as their financial 
rights. It was in vain that Cherif admitted Arabi himself to his 
Ministry as Under Secretary of War ; the opposition was too strong 
for him, and, honourably anxious to maintain the pledge he had given 
to the Powers, Cherif found it necessary to resign. A Ministry in 
which Arabi held the post of Minister of War was called to office under 
Mahmoud Sami, a man who shared Arabi’s views. The army and 
the extreme Nationalists thus secured a complete triumph. 

But the movement had now entered upon a doTOward course; 
for there are abundant signs that Arabi was acting with support from 
Constantinople, while one of the first objects of the real National party 
had been the exclusion of Turkish influence from Egypt. Nor were 
proofs wanting of the disastrous results of the military triumph. 
Anarchy began to spread throughout the country, and the position of 
the European and Christian population became in the last degree 
precarious. 

Such was the state of affairs which the English Government was 
cuadstone’s * Called upon to face. Their policy with respect to Egypt 
Egyptian was of course subjected to their general foreign policy, 
policy. Their chief objects at this time were the maintenance 

of the European concert, which they regarded as the best machinery 
for the settlement of international complications, and within this, and 
of the first importance, the maintenance of friendship with France. 
As far therefore as Egypt was concerned, they felt it undesirable to 
act in any way except as the agent of the European Powers, or to 
thwart the wishes of France if it could possibly be avoided. The joint 
control, the outcome of a compromise between the interests of Frazice 
and England, had therefore to be carefully maintained ; and during 
the first months of the new Ministry the two countries had worked 
hand in hand with considerable success. The Arabist movement now 
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threatened to disturb this amicable arrangement. An agitation which 
could assume with so much plausibility the title of a Nationalist move- 
ment could not but appeal to the sympathies of the English Liberals ; 
while the French, who were credited (and probably correctly) with less 
interest in the well-being of Egypt than in the advantage of French 
bondholders, were eager for the suppression of a disturbance which 
threatened financial prosperity. Though the agents of both Powers 
on the spot seemed to hope that the quarrel between the Chamber of 
Delegates and Cherif might be regarded as a purely constitutional 
struggle, calling for no outside interference, Gambetta, who had lately 
taken up the reins of office in France, made up his mind that the 
action of the Chamber was leading to ruin, and that strong measures 
were necessary to check it. He urged upon the English Ministry the 
presentation of a joint Note, assuring the Khedive that he might 
“ trust to the united efforts” of England and France “ to withstand 
the causes of the external or internal complications threatening the 
existing regime in Egypt.” Such a Note was not in accordance with 
the avowed policy of England. In issuing it the Ministry went beyond 
their mandate from Europe ; they took a step which might easily cause 
difficulties with other Powers, and which was contrary to the prevalent 
feeling in favour of assuming as little responsibility as possible in the 
direct government of Egypt. After some hesitation however the 
Government yielded to their fear of breaking with France, and 
the joint Note drafted by Gambetta was sent to the Khedive, with the 
disastrous results already mentioned. 

It also gave an opportunity to the Sultan to protest against the 
unauthorised action of the two Powers in a matter ^ 

xClxC Q6tr'V^6611 

which properly belonged to him as Sovereign. The Engriisii and 
"potest was disregarded by Gambetta ; but it was not, policy, 

apparently, without its effect on Lord Granville, for in January he 
wote to Lord Lyons that he wished to maintain the rights of 
sovereign and vassal as between the Sultan and the Khedive, and 
that if armed intervention were necessary, Turkish intervention, under 
close restrictions, would be the most desirable form. The idea of 
restoring order by the inteipiosition of Turkey was however quite 
contrary to the views of France ; affairs in Tunis had lately strained 
almost to extremity its good relations with the Porte. The sudden 
fall of Gambetta’s Ministry (January 27, 1882) somewhat altered the 
position; the desire for active intervention disappeared, and the 
dread of Turkish intervention became even stronger. A rift had 
obviously opened between the policy of England and France. 
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Meanwhile events in Egypt were hastening onward. A serious 
Aratoi’s return incident occurred in May 1882, leading to a breach 
to power, between the Khedive and his Ministers. A largo 

riumher of officers had been rewarded for their revolutionary services 
by promotion, but many Circassians had been omitted from the list of 
the favoured. They were now accused of having formed a conspiracy 
to put Arabi to death. Some fifty were apprehended. Tried in 
secret, and undefended, the greater part of them were exiled for life. 
It is said that this was but tlie beginning of a general proscription, and 
that 300 other names had been already added to the list of victims. 
The Khedive commuted the sentences of the Circassian officers, and 
there can be little question as to the rightfulness of this course. But 
there was a fatal blot in the manner in which the Khedive acted ; he 
had been too evidently under the influence of the English political 
agent, who had even insisted on being present when the pardons were 
signed. This obvious interference of the foreigners produced a com- 
plete breach between the Khedive and his Ministers. On the 25th of 
May, immediately after this violent quarrel, emboldened by the arrival 
of ironclads in Alexandria, the French and English Agents, declaring 
that they acted in the name of their respective Governments, presented 
a so-called Ultimatum, demanding the exile of Arabi, with two of his 
officers, and the resignation of the Ministry. The Khedive received 
the Ultimatum without the knowledge of his Ministers. In thus act- 
ing, he had no doubt infringed the constitution. His Ministry, already 
estranged, seized the opportunity, and at once resigned (May 26). 
Great was the excitement caused by this step. From the army, from 
the Ulemas, and from the people petitions streamed in on the Khedive 
demanding the restoration of the fallen National Ministry. The 
demand, backed as it was by the army with an open threat of extreme 
violence, was irresistible. Arabi and his friends returned in triumph 
(May 27), and were absolute masters of the situation. The threat 
was no idle one, for on the 30th of May Mr. Cookson, the English 
Consul-General, had written to Lord Granville, Alexandria is in 
Riots in Continual danger of being stormed by the soldiery.” 

Alexandria, 0;i the 11th of June the danger became a reality. 

June 11 . There was a popular outbreak, in which Mr. Cookson 

was severely wounded, and more than 200 Europeans killed. It 
became necessary to take measures for the restoration of order. 

Already (May 21), in view of the possible danger to the lives of 
the Europeans, French and English ironclads had been despatched to 
Alexandria. While agreeing in this step, the Frencli Ministry had 
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made it a condition that the Porte should abstain from interference, 
but they had so far come into the views of England that they had 
waved their objection to a European Conference. The invitations 
were actually issued on the 1st of June, but not before Sir Edward* 
Malet had tried the effect of an appeal to Turkey. Ho requested the 
Sultan to use his authority as Suzerain for the restoration of order. 
Nothing, except a European Conference, could be more distasteful to 
the Porte, which had hoped to increase its influence in Egypt by covert 
support of Arabi. To stop his action seemed suicidal; but to be 
obliged to do so by the combined action of Europe would be worse. 
In dread therefore of the threatened Conference, the . » 

Porte despatched a commissioner. Dervish Pasha, who Dervish Pasha, 
reached Egypt just before the Alexandrian massacre. 

His presence produced no good result. He refused to take any 
responsibility, as he was without troops, and instead of exerting his 
authority for the active suppression of disturbance, he actually allowed 
the duty of restoring order after the massacre to be placed in the hands 
of Arabi himself. It .was plain that, so far from exerting any con- 
trolling influence, the Turkish suzerainty to which Lord Granville had 
trusted was a mere empty name, without influence either moral or 
physical. There seemed nothing left but the use of forcible inter- 
vention, ordered or allowed by the Conference. 

The Conference, which met at the end of June, began by passing a 
self-denying protocol, in which the Powers pledged themselves to aim 
at no separate advantage by their joint action. Then, declaring that 
moral influence had failed, it requested the Sultan to supply the 
necessary force. He at once joined the Conference, from which he had 
hitherto held aloof, and accepted the proposal. But the work of the 
Conference was in fact nugatory ; events had been too quick for it. 

Arabi, who had collected his troops round Alexandria, had begun 
to erect fortifications there which threatened the British Bo^ibardment 
fleet. Again and again the Khedive, Dervish Pasha, of Alexandria, 
and Admiral Seymour had warned him to desist. At 
length the Admiral’s patience was exhausted, and he proceeded 
(July 11) to carry out his threat of bombardment. The other 
foreign ships, including those of France, having already left the 
harbour, the work fell exclusively upon the English. Though Arabi’s 
resistance was firmer than had been expected, the bombardment was 
successful and the batteries were silenced. The English sailors on 
landing found that the army had been entirely withdrawn; but the 
Admiral, without troops, had no means of following up his success. 
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Wild riot and destruction raged for several days ; the loss of life and 
property was enormous. Order was at length restored. But, beyond 
the occupation of the cit}’’, which as a matter of course had resulted 
from the bombardment, no advantage appeared to have been gained ; 
the army had not been defeated, it was still mutinous, and had to be 
reckoned with. 

The policy of non-intervention, culminating in so violent an action 
Failure of Lord bombardment of Alexandria , had no lack of bitter 

araaviiie’s and indignant critics. It is in truth difficult to charac- 
terise as a policy action which appears to have depended 
so much on the events of the moment. It would seem however that 
Lord Granville, though seduced for awhile by the eagerness of Gam- 
betta, had set before himself a line of conduct which, if open to the 
charge of weakness, was yet fairly consistent. The general drift of this 
policy was the establishment of a European Conference, at whose in- 
stigation Turkey as the Suzerain Power was to be advised to intervene 
in the cause of order. But though the policy may have been con- 
sistent in theory, it had not been consistent in practice. The abstention 
from interference had not been real; the hand of the English agent 
had been constantly felt. And it is impossible to acquit the English 
Government of having suffered a movement to gather strength when 
they were all along determined to destroy it, and of having ultimately 
found themselves driven to active intervention without having in any 
way prepared the means for making it effective. 

The first blow once sti-uck however there was no hesitation. A 


vote of credit was obtained from Parliament (July 27), a portion of 
the Eeserves were called out, and troops were despatched as speedily 
as possible, to what was evidently the scene of an approaching war. 
M. de Freycinet, the new French Minister, also demanded a vote of 
credit. But the opinion of France was strong against interference, the 
vote of credit was not passed, and M. de Freycinet resigned. The 
French Assembly by this action declared plainly its disinclination to 
take any further active share in the quarrel. In the hands of the 
English alone the campaign was earned out with unexpected success. 
The military organisation, as reformed by Mr. Cardwell and ably 
Sir Garnet i^anaged by Mr. ChOders, proved fairly efficient. Sir 

Spe^diSon G^'-I’net Wolseley was able to carry out his operations 

almost exactly in accordance with his carefully pre- 
arranged plan. With extreme secrecy, and after a feigned concen- 
tration in Aboukir Bay, he brought his troops through Port Said and 
the Suez Canal to Ismailia, where he was joined by a contingent from 
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India, bringing up Ms forces to some 40,000 men. Making the canal 
Ms base, be drew Arabi away from the more fertile and jjefeat of 
highly populated parts of the country, and, after a -Axabi. 
series of skirmishes with the object of securing the fresh- water canal,* 
finally defeated him at Tcl-el-Kebir, September 13, 1882. The blow 
was decisive and final. Troops were at once launched in pursuit, 
Cairo was entered, and Arabi taken prisoner. His army disbanded 
itself, and the soldiers wandered off to their homes. It had been a 
brilliant piece of work. In the words of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s de- 
spatch, “the army in twenty-five days had efiected a disembarkation 
at Ismailia, had traversed the desert, had occupied the capital of 
Egypt, and had fortunately defeated the enemy four times.” 

It was no longer a work of destruction that was needed, but a work 
of reconstitution. The defeat of the army at Tel-el- neconstitution 
Kebir and the capture of Arabi had destroyed the only of Egypt, 
power capable for the moment of governing the country. The Khedive 
and his Ministry (the rightful representatives of the Government) were 
left powerless. It became a matter of urgent necessity that in some 
way or other order should be restored, and the lost powers of govern- 
ment replaced in the hands of their legitimate owners. It became a 
question whether England should undertake the work. In their own 
interest most of the European Powers desired that Egypt should bo 
well governed, or at any rate solvent. They were willing enough 
that England, to whom, as they recognised, peace in Egypt was a 
matter of vital importance, should be at the expense and trouble of 
carrying out the work of re-establishment, which was properly speak- 
ing the duty of all the Powers. The destruction had been the work 
of English arms ; it seemed only fitting that the labom* of reconstruction 
should also fall to England. Yet the position was quite anomalous. 
It was by a sort of chance that the English Government had found 
themselves involved in a serious war. They had drifted into an 
armed intervention, driven by the force of circumstances and not by 
any will of their own. They had not acted as one of the members of 
the Dual Control in alliance with France. They had not acted as the 
mandatory of the general will of Europe. They could no longer claim 
to be the agents of the European concert. Their help had not been 
asked for by the Khedive ; on the contrary, the army crushed at Tel- 
el-Kebir had called itself the Khedive’s army. 

It was necessary to clear up this anomalous position. One fact 
was plain — Egypt was conquered. The natural alternative seemed to 
lie between a complete annexation of the conquered country and an 
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open declaration of a Protectorate. No Libera] Government could 
contemplate such a step as aimexation, nor would the popular feeling 
have allowed it. But the establishment of a Protectorate seemed 
hoth an effective and a possible measure. No opposition was to be 
expected of a formidable character, except perhaps from France. In 
Egypt itself the Protectorate would have been warmly welcomed ; and 
there could be no question as to the impetus which the presence of an 
English Resident, the representative of the protecting Power, would 
have imparted to the realisation of the contemplated reforms. But the 
English Government, wisely or unwisely, preferred a far more difficult 
policy, which appeared to them more consistent with the views they 
England had already declared. They determined to occupy the 

posoSm position of adviser to the Egyptian Government, which 

adviser. should itself Carry out a national reform. In a circular 

addressed to the great Powers in January 1883, Lord Granville thus 
explains the policy of his Government: ‘‘Although,” he says, “for 
the present a British force remains in Egypt for the preservation of 
public tranquillity, her Majesty’s Government are desirous of withdraw- 
ing it as soon as the state of the country and the organisation of 
proper means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s authority will 
admit of it. In the mean time the position in which her Majesty’s 
Government are placed towards his highness imposes upon them the 
duty of giving advice with the object of securing that the order of things 
to be established shall be of a satisfactory character and possess the 
elements of stability and progress.” Such an attitude has in it some- 
thing of hollowness. The desire to educate the Egyptians, to raise 
them till they are fit for self-government, and then to leave them 
alone, is admirable. But advice, to be of value in such circumstances, 
must be taken. If it is not taken, it must be forced upon the 
recipient. And this became apparent when exactly a year later 
Lord Granville wrote to Sir Evelyn Baring, the Consul-General: “It 
should be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors of 
provinces that the responsibility which for a time rests on England 
obliges her Majesty’s Government to insist on the adoption of the 
policy which they recommend, and that it will be necessary that those 
Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course should cease 
to hold their office.” It is difficult to see how a giver of compulsory 
advice differs from a Protector, except in the looseness with which his 
responsibilities hang on him. 

Whether the attitude thus assumed was a wise one or not, the 
practical work of reconstitution was taken up in earnest. Lord Dufferin 
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was despatched in November 1882 to examine the 'whole situation, 
and to lay the groundwork of the various necessary 
reforms. He rapidly removed the obstacles from his refLmsin^^ 
way. ThC'Dual Control ceased at the request of the 
Egyptian Government, and in spite of the opposition of France. 
The trial of Arahi, which had been a cause of warm dispute between 
the Egyptian Ministry and England, was brought to a conclusion. 
The secret and vindictive process by which his countrymen wished to 
deal with him had been withstood by the English Ministry, who 
demanded for him at least an open trial. Lord Dufferin arranged a 
compromise. Arabi pleaded guilty of rebellion before a Court Martial, 
and was sentenced to death, a sentence immediately commuted by 
the Khedive into deportation to Ceylon. This act of grace was not 
performed without a Ministerial crisis ; Riaz Pasha and most of the 
Ministry resigned, but fortunately Cherif continued to hold the 
Premiership. With his patriotic co-operation the reforms quickly 
began to assume shape. A financial adviser, Sir Edgar Vincent, 
was appointed. Steps were taken for the creation of a small Egyptian 
army under General Evelyn Wood. A native constabulary was raised 
under General Baker. Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who before long proved 
too energetic for his place, set to work at the establishment of a police 
force, and the reform of the prisons and hospitals. Public works 
were placed under Captain Scott-Moncrieff, who busied himself chiefly 
with improvements in irrigation; and over the judicial reforms Sir 
Benson Maxwell was appointed with the title of Procureur-General 
of the Native Tribunals.” 

But all these promising reforms were suddenly checked for a time. 
A fearful epidemic of cholera swept over the country, earanc f 
finding no less than 30,000 victims; and before the 
Government had recovered from the paralysis thus 
caused, the appearance of the Mahdi in the Soudan compelled it to 
turn all its attention in that direction. It would seem that here the 
real weakness of the position which the English Government had chosen 
became apparent. For while, by the presence of English troops 
and the employment of English Ministers and superintendents, the 
Government at home were obviously charging themselves with the 
duty of re-establishing Egypt, they positively refused to accept any 
responsibility with regard to events in the Soudan. Fully conscious of 
the inability of Egypt to hold its extended empire, they did not insist 
on such a diminution of the area of the country and such a concentra- 
tion of its forces as seemed to be rendered necessary by its diminished 
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power. They allowed the Egyptian army, under Hicks Pasha, to 
embark on the hopeless project of the reconquest of the Soudan, only 
to meet with entire annihilation at the hands of the Mahdi, November 6, 
1883. Then, when too late, the pressure of England being at last 
brought to bear, the Egyptian Ministry under Cher if resigned, Niibar 
Pasha succeeded to his place, and the evacuation of the Soudan was 
determined on. 

It was an operation of the most extreme difficulty, especially as the 
English Government clung to its determination of withholding armed 
assistance to the Egyptians. A man was found whose character and 
antecedents afforded some hope of his ability to save the situation. 
General Gordon, who had previously ruled Upper Egypt -with success, 
proved willing to undertake the withdrawal of the scattered garrisons 
whose existence was threatened by the advance of the Mahdi. Trust- 
ing to his own unequalled power of influencing half- civilised races, he 
undertook the duty without the assistance of English troops. There 
was a distinct understanding, as Lord Hartington stated (April 3), 
“that there was to be no expedition for the relief of Khartoum or 
any garrison in the Soudan.” It was a task beyond liis power. 
All hope of a peaceful conclusion to his mission speedily vanished. 
The insuiTection spread on all sides; the Mahdi’s troops captured 
one after the other the Egyptian garrisons. On the west Osmair 
Digna representing the Mahdi besieged the fortresses of Tokar and 
Sinkat, and advanced almost within reach of Suakin. The relief of ' 
Tokar was entrusted to Baker Pasha, with the Egyptian Gendarmerie. 
Not yet formed as soldiers, they were no match for the Ara])S. 
The square unexpectedly attacked on its march was immediat(‘]y 
broken; the whole army fled, leaving 2200 on the field (February 5). 
Sinkat and Tokar at once surrendered. The fear lest the insuiTection 
should reach the coast and spread into Arabia, thus disastrously 
affecting the Indian high road, forced upon England the necessity of 
defending Suakin. Thither General Graham was despatched, and 
there he succeeded in winning the battle of El Teb over Osman Digna, 
and in checking the Arab advance by subsequent operations. The hand 
of England had thus been in some degree forced ; it had been found 
impossible to decline all responsibility, impossible to avoid recourse to 
arms; and now the news that General Gordon was surrounded in 
Gordon in Khartoum roused in England an overwhelming feeling 

KJiartoum. tlrat British troops must be used in this direction also. 

As early as March 23, 1884, the Mahdi’s troops had begun to fire 
upon the city, and Gordon, driven to the defensive, had been giving 
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proof of his resourceful vigour. But before long Khartoum was so 
closely invested that no certain news of what happened there could 
be obtained. A universal cry arose in England for the relief of 
G-ordon. Yet the Government continued to hesitate. Though they 
were fully determined to send an army of relief, there was a great 
division of opinion as to the most desirable route to be adopted ; 
months were wasted in discussing the question whether Khartoum 
should be approached by the Bed Sea and Berber, or by the longer 
but better-known route up the Nile. A vote of credit, nominally 
for preparations only, was demanded before the close of the session, 
and seemed to prove that an expedition was in contemplation. But 
there were still some weeks of fatal delay ; it was not till the 1st of 
Woiseiey’s September that Lord Wolsclcy, who had been chosen 
to command the expedition, sailed from England. When 
Sept. 1, 1884. once active operations had begun, there was no lack of 
energy or good management. The difficulties which of necessity occun*cd 
in moving an army in small boats up a river broken with cataracts wore 
gradually surmounted, but it was not till December that Korti Avas 
reached. Aware of the necessity of haste, Wolseley from thence sent 
forward General Herbert Stewart, with a detachment of some 2000 
men, to cut off a great curve of the river by a direct march across 
the desert to Metemma. General Stewart, fighting successfully two 
well-contested battles on the way, at Abu Klea and Gubat, amved 
again at the river. He had been mortally wounded in the last en- 
gagement, and had given up the command to Sir Charles Wilson. 
Several of Gordon’s ironclad steamers were found at Metemma, ready 
to receive the relieving troops. Wilson thought it necessary to make 
a reconnaissance below Metemma before proceeding further. The 
delay may have been necessary, but it was certainly 
fatal to the success of the expedition. On the 28th of 
January, Wilson with a small detachment of troo])S 
steamed up to Khartoum, only to find the flag of the Mahdi waving 
over it, the place having been occupied and General Gordon killed 
just two days before. 

Gordon was a man cast in heroic mould. His virtues, his faults, 
and his eccentricities were alike full of gi’andcur. His strange aiul 
varied career, the mastery he everywhere displayed over the half- 
civilised races with whom he had chiefly had to deal, the charm of his 
personality, the hold he acquired on the love and fidelity of his 
followers, had given him a unique place in the admiration of the nation. 
The dramatic incidents attending the tragic close of the life of such 
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a man excited the deepest feeling throughout the country. From all 
sides the most hitter reproaches were directed against Death of 
the Ministers, who were held to have deserted him Gordon, 
and by their procrastination to have caused his ruin. The fall of 
Khartoum and the death of Gordon were in fact the death-blow of the 
Ministry. Ko doubt their misdeeds were grossly exaggerated, yet it 
is not possible to free them from blame. 

The whole of their conduct during the unfortunate year of 1884 was 
marked by irresolution and weakness. The anoma- Drifting policy 
loiis position they had insisted in taking up produced a of Government, 
tissue of blunders and misunderstandings. Believing that the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan was a financial and political necessity, they yet 
declined responsibility in the matter, and allowed Hicks Pasha to march 
to his ruin, and Baker Pasha, unaided, to be annihilated in his efforts to 
relieve Tokar. They then suddenly made use of their practical 
authority to insist upon the retirement from Upper Egypt. But, 
regardless of the immense difficulty of the operation, they sent no 
assistance to the Egyptian Government, but trusted entirely to the 
individual efforts of Gordon. Again they blundered from a want of 
definition of their responsibilities and duties. It was uncertain then, 
and is hardly certain now, whether Gordon went out as representative 
of the English or the Egyptian Government. It seems to have been 
agreed when he started that he was to receive orders from the 
English Government only. And certainly the Government, through 
Lord Granville, had, on the 19th of Febmary, publicly declared their 
responsibility for everything that Gordon did. Yet before he left 
Cairo he was suffered to accept from the Khedive the title of Governor- 
General of the Soudan, and appears to have been instructed not only 
to withdraw the garrisons, but to establish some form of independent 
government. It is certain that he so understood his duties. But 
every suggestion that he made, every request that he proffered for 
the purpose of canying out what he considered the object of his 
mission was refused, and apparently regarded as impljdng an excess 
of zeal on his part. He was not allowed to use Zebehr, the great 
slave dealer, to counteract the influence of the Mahdi ; he was not 
allowed to obtain the assistance of Turkish troops or of the Indian 
troops at Wady Haifa ; he was not allowed to confer personally, as he 
desired, with the Mahdi, or to open the road between Suakin and 
Berber ; and, chief blunder of all, a quarrel as to the route of the 
relieving army was suffered to waste months of valuable time. 

The fall of Khartoum scaled the fate of the Soudan. The troops 
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gradually fell back. A vigorous but not very successful attempt was 
Aijandonment niade to reopen the line between Suakin and Berber, 
of tne Soudan, ^yith all the most complete apparatus, such as a 
railway and vast pumps for supplying water to the troops. The ex- 
pedition met with no disaster, but encountered opposition of unexpected 
strength, and as the Indian troops employed were required elsewhere, 
the operation was given up, the railway apparatus sent back to England, 
the withdrawal from the Soudan concluded, and Wady Haifa made 
the extreme limit of the Eg}q)tian frontier. The chances of invasion 
from the Mahdi still remained however so strong, that an army of not 
less than 14,000 men was left in the country. 

In spite of all this terrible blundering — indeed, in some degree on 
Improvements account of it— the Condition of Egypt ^vas extraordin- 
in Egypt. arily improved before the dissolution of Parliament and 
change of Ministry in 1885. The Convention of London (April 
1885) may be regarded as the starting-point of the successful re- 
novation of the country. From the first it had been recognised 
that finance lay at the bottom of the Egyptian question. The law 
of liquidation of 1880 had certainly been a long step forward ; but 
it had in it one point of weakness, an error which has been common 
in many financial arrangements. It had insisted, not only on the 
payment of the interest of the debts, but on the establishment 
of a sinking fund. Thus, when the resources set apart for the pay- 
ment of the debt and therefore payable to the Caisse were larger, 
as they often were, than was necessary to meet the interest of the 
debt, the suiplus was paid into the sinking fund, however much it 
might be needed for the general administrative expenses of the country. 
The bondholders benefited, but the administration* was starved. Sir 
Edgar Vincent had shown much ability, tact, and determination in 
bringing the finances into order and insisting on economy. But 
though by means of the sinking fund the body of the debt had been 
diminished by a million, there was still an unpayable deficit on the 
administrative budget. Immediate improvement in the financial 
situation had been rendered hopeless by the insurrection, the claims 
arising from the riots in Alexandria, and the difficulties in the Soudan. 
It was so plain that the deficit could only be extinguished by some 
change in the law of liquidation (which could not be modified without 
the consent of the gi-eat Powers), that Lord Granville assembled a 
conference in London to attempt a solution of the difficulty. 

The conference was rendered aborti\m by the unwillingness of 
France to allow of any diminution of the interest paid to bondholders, 
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But it had not been wholly useless. Plans had been suggested which 

might be used as basis of future negotiations. Mean- ou 

wdiile, as the conference had settled nothing, Lord Egyptian 

’ — -tt* -i rn • • fluanc©, 188£7. 

Northbrook was sent to Egypt as High Commissioner 

to see whether anything could be done on the spot. He advised the 
Egyptian Government to take a strong step, and to order the taxes to 
be paid direct into the Exchequer instead of into the Caisse, an 
evident violation of the existing regulations. Indeed, acting on behalf 
of their Governments, the Consuls-General of all the great Powers, 
with the exception of Italy, protested in no measured terms against 
the action of the Egyptian Government. The Caisse went further, 
and obtained a legal judgment against it. But meanwhile the 
broken negotiations had been resumed. The impossibility that Egypt 
should under the existing arrangements continue its course of im- 
provement was demonstrated, and, with much expenditure of diplomacy 
and much timely concession, the English Government at length suc- 
ceeded in securmg a general consensus among the Powers, which was 
thrown into the form of the Convention of London. By this arrange- 
ment Egypt was allowed to raise upon the joint guarantee of all the 
Powers a loan of £0,000,000, at a low rate of interest ; while for the 
future the surplus of the funds of the Caisse, after paying the interest 
of the loans, was to be employed first in defraying any deficit in the 
administrative budget caused by duly authorised expenditure. If 
there was still a surplus, one half went to the Caisse, the other half 
the administration was free to spend. The Convention gave the 
required relief. The loan was raised without the slightest difficulty. 
It enabled the Egyptian Government to pay the Alexandria compensa- 
tions and all the outstanding deficits, and left in hand £1,000,000 to 
be spent on the one most pressing need, the restoration of the system 
of irrigation. 

Witli limits restricted to territory which it was within its power to 

defend, with finances which now that the Convention r. « 

^ . . fw, . « . liOra Cromer s 

had secured a breathing time were sufficient for its successful 
needs, Egypt was henceforward to advance rapidly 
towards prosperity under the masterly leading of Major Evelyn Baring, 
subsequently Lord Cromer. The period of vacillation seemed to have 
reached its conclusion. Some of the magnificent hopes which had 
been formed in the earlier days of the occupation were laid aside, and 
a firm hand directed to complete a sufficient if more restricted pro- 
gramme of reform. 

The foreign policy of the Government had thus been attended with 
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a fair measure of success in Europe, and in spite of grievous blunders 
and disasters had left Egypt in a more hopeful position than that 
country had ever yet attained. It had produced peace ; it had main- 
tained and employed successfully the European concert. Even when 
breaking with it and acting upon its own initiative, England had been 
allowed without any overt opposition to follow its own course. 

The conduct of the Grovernment with respect to South Africa was of 
Gladstone’s ^ different character, and produced far less satisfactory 
policy in South results. When in opposition, Mr. Gladstone and his 
Africa. friends had raised their voices loudly against the 

annexation of the Transvaal, and had spoken with severity of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s policy. Yet upon their accession to office no change was 
made. Apparently the attempt to confederate the South African 
States was to be continued, and the Transvaal to be ruled as an 
integral portion of the Empire. 'The explanation offered seemed 
sound. It was pointed out that there was the greatest difference in 
matters of foreign and colonial government between approval and 
Question of reversal of policy ; a new Administration has to make 

annexation of the best of the political legacy it receives from its pre- 
Transvaai. - decessors ; that a reversal of policy should follow every 
change of Ministry would introduce an uncertainty into the national 
relations which could scarcely fail to be disastrous. But while thus 
continuing to declare that the authority of the Crown must be main- 
tained, the Government were reconsidering the situation, and gradu- 
ally aniving at the conclusion that the annexation, carried out as 
it w’as believed at the time with the consent of the majority of the 
inhabitants, had, in fact, been the result of false information. 
Although the inhabitants of the towns had welcomed the security 
which annexation would give them, the Boer farmers, who constituted 
the real strength of the country, 'were vehemently opposed to any 
limitation of their independence. In spite of the repeated assertions 
of the officials that the new government was accepted and the taxes 
willingly paid, the strength of the disaffection was brought homo in no 
doubtful manner when, on December 16, 1880, a general insuiTection 
broke out, and the Boers proceeded to re-establish their old form of 
government. 

According to the Ministerial explanations, Mr. Gladstone was con- 
vinced that a backward step was necessary ; that justice required the 
acknowledgment of the mistake under which the annexation had been 
earned out ; and that the attempt to uphold it and to suppress the in- 
surrection by arms would probably precipitate a general w^ar of races, 
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not only in the Transvaal, but throughout the Colony. He believed 
that a peaceable solution might be arrived at, at once honourable to 
England and satisfactory to the Boers. To reach this desirable end, 
the good offices of Mr. Brand, the able and honourable President of the 
Orange Free State, were accepted. On the 27th of January, Sir 
Hercules Eobinson, the High Commissioner, informed him that, 
“if avowed opposition ceased forthwith, her Majesty’s Government 
would endeavour to frame such a scheme as they believed would 
satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal.” Meanwhile, military 
operations were not suspended. On the 24th of January, Sir George 
Colley advanced against the Transvaal with an army of only 1000 men. 
On the 28th he was repulsed in an attack upon the insurgent position 
of Laing’s Nek. On the 7th of February, while attempting to open 
communications with Newcastle, he was attacked on the Ingogo river, 
and withdrew with difficulty. Having received no answer to an offer 
he had sent to the Boers, he hastily attempted to turn Laing’s Nek by 
occupying Majuba Hill. He was there attacked by the MajubaHiu, 
Boers, himself killed, and his detachment annihilated. issx. 

Immediately folloAving these disasters, an armistice was made between 
Sir Evelyn Wood, the new commander, and Joubert, the Boer general. 
The armistice was prolonged, and in March a conference was held, at 
which Kruger, Pretorius, and Brand were all present, and terms of 
peace were arrived at. 

The Ministry, when charged by the Opposition with yielding igno- 
miniously to the victorious arms of the Boers, declared that negotiations 
had been already set on foot before the late disasters. It does not 
seem clear why, if negotiation was possible and imminent, warlike 
measures should have been taken. Several English gairisons were 
indeed besieged, and their relief may have been thought necessary to 
establish the prestige of England during the negotiations. The igno- 
minious failure of th$ attempt to relieve them, followed immediately 
by the armistice and peace, was certainly disastrous. Appearances 
lent themselves to the belief that the Ministerial views of justice were 
influenced by the failure, and that England had been placed in a 
humiliating position. 

The terms of agreement were afterwards formulated in a Conventioif^, 
and ratified by the Transvaal Volksraad, October 25, convention o| 
1881. Eveiy effort was made to save the dignity of oct.is^. 
England and to give the negotiations the air of a friendly examination 
into the sources of discontent conducted by a superior Power. A Eoyal 
Commission, consisting of Sir Hercnlpa Eobinson^ Sir Evelyp Wpod^ and 
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Sir Henry de Villiers, holding its sittings at Pretoria, was appointed to 
consider all the circumstances of the case. Kor was it without com- 
pensation that freedom was again granted to the Boers. The fruitful 
source of previous disorder had been the unlimited power of expansion 
which the Boers had possessed ; it was this which had brought them 
so constantly into collision with the native tribes; and the chief 
cause of the deeply marked separation between them and the English 
was the entirely different view taken as to the treatment of the natives. 
In the Convention, which was the outcome of the Boyal Commission, 
a well-defined boundary was established, leaving in English hands the 
line of communication between Cape Town and the interior, and at 
the same time preventing further expansion over the Bechuanas to tbe 
west. It was clearly understood that the Bechuanas were under 
English protection. The fair treatment of the natives was to bo 
secured by the presence in Pretoria of an English Eesident, specially 
charged to guard their interests as well as to supervise the foreign 
relations of the Bepublic. With these restrictions, and under the fully 
expressed suzerainty of the British Crown, the Boers were allowed 
complete self-government. In this case, as in Ireland, the unfortunate 
coincidence of armed and violent disaffection deprived of all its grace 
an act of national justice, and left behind it, in the place of gratitude, 
the formidable lesson that an English Ministry could be made to yield 
by sufficient pressure. 

The lesson was not lost upon the Boers. Victorious as they believed 
in arms, they yet found themselves in the grasp of a superior Power, 
which limited their action in some of their most vital interests. It 
was soon evident that they were unwilling to submit to the restrictions 
laid upon them. Agitation for modifications of the Convention speedily 
showed itself. The discovery of gold, and the consequent influx of 
European immigrants, began to work changes in the character of the 
people. A wealthier, and not too scrupulous, element was introduced. 
To the love of individual freedom and impatience of restraint which 
XTarest of characterised the Boer farmer, was added the ambition 
the Boers, of the adventurous and speculative townsman and 
miner. There began to be talk of obtaining again the 
complete freedom secured by the obsolete Sand Biver Convention of 
1852. Causes of quarrel began to multiply. To clear the way for 
the railroad from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay which was to afford a com- 
mercial opening to the sea, it was necessary to destroy the power of 
the native tribes occupying the north-east of the Transvaal. After 
piany defeatSj the Boers succeeded in overcoming their determined 
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opposition; tlie chiefs were brought to trial as rebels^ and one of 
them suffered the puiiishinent of death. Another measure which 
could scarcely commend itself to English views followed ; the gxeater 
portion of the conquered tribes were reduced to semi-slavery as 
indentured apprentices. The action of the Boers on the western 
frontier gave an even more direct and dangerous sign of their intention 
to override the Convention. The territorial limits of the Transvaal on 
that side had been carefully drawn, and the Bechuana tribes had been 
acknowledged to be under the protection of England. But the^Boers 
succeeded in forming an alliance with certain of the chiefs, while 
some 600 of them, who could be regarded as little else than freebooters, 
obtained settlements beyond the limit fixed by the Convention. Tlie 
great line of internal communication was thus threatened, and a Boer 
Protectorate within the English Protectorate established. 

At the English Colonial Office was Lord Derby. I-Iis whole career 
had been marked by a somewhat extreme anxiety to i,ord Derby's 
avoid the risk of war ; and ho now so far listened to_ policy, 
the representations of the Boers as to appoint a Commissioner to 
examine into the working of the Convention, and to report on the 
modifications required. The duty of the High Commissioner was 
however forestalled, and before he left England the Colonial Office 
was informed that his visit was useless, for the Volksraad had already 
determined that the time for remodelling the Convention had arrived, 
and requested leave to send three Commissioners to England for the 
purpose of stating the demands of the Transvaal G-overninent. Consent 
was given, and President Kruger, Secretary Dutort, and Mr. Smit, 
arriving in the autumn of 1883, were able before the close of the 
year, after numerous conferences with Lord Derby, to set out on 
their home journey mth the conviction that they had been successful. 

Early in 1884 the Colonial Minister embodied his views in a new 
Convention, and laid them before Parliament. It ap- convention 
peared that, for the sake of securing a peaceful solution of Peb. 27, 
of the question of the Bechuana frontier. Lord Derby 
was ready to make gi*eat concessions. The Convention was in almost 
every point favourable to the wishes of the discontented Boer leaders. 
The western limit, with some slight alteration in favour of the Transvaal, 
was indeed firmly insisted upon. But, on the other hand, the position 
of England as the sovereign or suzerain power seemed almost to dis- 
appear. The Besident was withdrawn; a representative of less 
importance and with only consular powers took his place, while in 
not one of the amended clauses was the suzerainty of the Crown 
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asserted. The sole mark of superiorit}' retained was the right of veto 
on foreign treaties, 'wliicli still remained in imperial hands. Although 
Lord Derby treated it as a matter of no importance, it is impossible 
ill the light of subsequent events to avoid the conclusion that the 
omission of some reassertion of the suzerainty was a grave error. 
Technically the new Convention consisted of amendments of certain 
clauses containing the conditions of the grant of self-government 
under British suzerainty which had been made in 1881 ; the grant 
itself remained unchanged. But it is impossible to deny that the 
omission of all reference to the supremacy of England gave rise to 
the very natural view that the Convention of 1884 was substituted 
in its entirety for that which preceded it. 

It was not without difficulty that the western frontier of the 
Transvaal was settled and cleared. The native tribes had employed 
Europeans in their ivars. The Transvaal had been used as a basis of 
operations, and the land was rapidly falling into European hands ; the 
intruders had established two independent governments known as 
Goshen and Stellaland. To clear them out it was necessary to send 
Sir Charles Warren with British troops. Without bloodshed, but at 
considerable cost, the filibusters were got rid of, and in the autumn 
of 1885 Bechuanaland was formed into a Crown colony. 

The problems which the Government w^as called upon to solve in 
• South Africa were not confined to the relations between 

DiflSculties m 

Cape Colony Great Britain and the Transvaal ; a plentiful crop was 
and Natal. found even in the settled Colonies. By no means 

the least of these was the attitude of the Dutch element of the popula- 
tion in Cape Colony, a direct consequence of the late complications in 
the Transvaal. It could not be expected that the inhabitants of 
Dutch extraction would watch without sympathy the comparative 
success of the attempt made by their fellow-countrymen beyond the 
Vaal to secure greater independence. The division between the 
races, which had been gradually dying out, was again accentuated ; 
and, chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Hofmeyer, a member of the 
Cape Government, the Africander Bond was called into existence fur 
the purpose of securing to the Dutch a preponderating influence in the 
administration of the Colony. Disloyalty to England was not as yet 
contemplated, but the movement threatened to introduce a dangerous 
element of discord. Again, the people of Katal, for the most part of 
British origin, had begun to feel aggrieved at the distinctions drawn 
between them and the inhabitants of Cape Colony. They regarded 
themselves as equally well fitted for the privilege of self-goyerpmeTit, 
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and resented tlie inferior position which they occupied as a Crown 
colony. A vehement agitation was set on foot to secure constitutional 
advantages. The problem was left unsettled at the close of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry. The desire of Natal for self-government had 
been strengthened by the disregard showm to the Colonial wishes in 
the treatment of Cetchwayo, who had been left a prisoner in the 
hands of the English at the close of the Zulu War in 1879. He had 
been restored to his dominions in spite of the strongly expressed 
remonstrance of the Colony. The restoration produced tribal dis- 
turbances, and gave occasion for interference on the part of the 
Boers, always eager to extend their power towards the east and to 
secure an outlet for themselves upon the sea. It became necessary 
gradually to extend British rule northward from Natal along the whole 
coast imtil the borders of Portuguese territory were reached. 

It was indeed becoming obvious that events had rendered the old 
view, held by the Liberals with regard to colonial colonial re- 
affairs, impossible. It is somewhat difficult to trace a sponsibuities. 
consistent line in the colonial policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, but 
there would appear to have been at the bottom of it a desire to be 
free from colonial comiDlications, and to leave the Colonies to shift 
for themselves when once endowed with constitutional institutions. 
If the idea of thus eluding the responsibilities of empire existed, 
events were on all sides tending to secure its disappointment. More 
and more home intervention was being demanded, fresh responsibilities 
were constantly being assumed. In South Africa, while upon the 
east in Zululand an increase of tenitory under the immediate super- 
intendence of imperial authority had been found necessary, Bechuana- 
knd upon the west had been withdrawn from the authority of the 
Cape and placed under the protection of the Colonial Office. The 
Colony had also proved unable to suppress an insurrection in Basuto- 
land, caused by an imprudent attempt to disarm the natives, and there, 
too, it had been found necessary to transfer the country to the Colonial 
Office. Even in Australia the moderating hand of the central Govern- 
ment had been required to check the ambitious views of the local 
Government. The people of Queensland had thrown covetous eyes 
upon the island of New Guinea, regardless both of the well-being of 
the natives and of the claims of other countries. It was only by 
imperial intervention, exercised at the risk of a dangerous quarrel 
with the Colony, that the annexation was prevented. The entrance 
of otlier European countries, more especially Gennany, upon the field 
of colonial expansion, and the establishment and definition of the 
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at the end of February, was very simple. By the Act of 1832, the 
franchise in boroughs had been given to the occupiers Franciiise 
of houses of £10 clear annual value. By the Acts of Bnunteoduced, 
1867 and 1869 it had been extended to all occupiers 
of rated dwelling-houses who actually inhabited them. It was not 
proposed very largely to interfere with these limits. The £10 
franchise was henceforward to apply to whether there were build- 
ings on it or not ; and a new franchise, intended to include those who 
though in all respects fitted for the enjoyment of the franchise were 
prevented by their occupations from living in houses of their own, was 
to be established. The name of “Service franchise” sufficiently 
indicates its character. To these franchises as established in boroughs, 
the county franchises, to which previous legislation had fi.Ked higher 
limits, were to be now exactly assimilated. The Bill was to apply not 
only to England but to Scotland and Ireland. Its result would be an 
addition of about tw'o million to the three million electors already 
existing in the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister allowed at once 
that so vast a change must require the redistribution of seats, and this 
immediately. Yet he determined to introduce the two measures 
separately, to proceed first with the enfranchising Bill and to pass, 
only after its completion, to the question of redistribution. The wisdom 
of such an arrangement was of course doubtful; but Mr. Gladstone at 
once took high ground, and attempted to give his Bill a character of 
broad constitutional meaning which might raise it above the level of 
ordinary party contest. He based his advocacy upon no grounds 
of class or party, but upon the great principle that in width of repre- 
sentation lay the strength of the constitution, and that it was a good 
thing in itself that as large a body as possible of fitting voters should 
enjoy the franchise. With regard to their fitness, he held that the 
countryman, though he might be less sharp than his compatriot in the 
town, was likely to be a man of greater self-dependence and of more 
practised judgment because so much in his daily life was left to him- 
self and his hand had to be ready for so many various occupations. 
Bedistribution, which Mr. Gladstone evidently regarded as chiefly 
important in its relation to parties, he said, might well be postponed. 
The principle of the Franchise Bill he declared to be quite simple, and 
to be of such importance that as little opening as possible should be 
given, by the introduction of side issues, for those minor differences of 
opinion by which Bills are so often wrecked. 

This view befitted a great statesman; yet it was exactly on this 
point, the separation of the two parts of the measure, that the 
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Conservatives based their opposition. Thoroughly disliking the Bill, 
Opposition to ^possible to resist what was but the 

the Franchise natural outcome of principles already accepted. They 
saw however, as Mr. Gladstone had feared that 
they would, infinite opportunities of throwing obstacles in the way 
of its completion if they could obscure its simple outlines with the 
details of party issues. And as far as party tactics were concerned, 
the destruction of the Bill was of great importance. The Parliament 
was drawing towards its natural end, and the Opposition believed, or at 
all events affected to believe, that, if the Franchise Bill alone was 
allowed to pass, Government would at once dissolve, so that the 
new Parliament might be elected by the enlarged constituencies 
unmodified by redistribution. They believed, moreover, that the 
Government was severely shaken by the disasters of its foreign policy ; 
they were therefore eager to find some means of defeating it speedily 
and forcing a dissolution, so that the general election might be held 
with the existing limited constituencies. The anomalies of the 
franchise were so obvious that they had little hope of resisting the Bill 
by itself. It is true that some members even of the Liberal party, 
such for instance as Mr. Goschen, w^ere bold and independent enough 
to state the strong objection they felt to placing political power in the 
hands of a constituency so ignorant as they believed the rural population 
to be. It is true also that a stiH larger number of men on both sides 
of the House questioned the propriety of extending the new franchises ^ 
to Ireland; they feared that the increase of voters would diminish 
the proportionate strength of the loyal minority, and that its effect 
would only be that which they before all else deprecated, an increase 
of the power already wielded by Mr. Parnell. But on neither of these 
points, nor on the form in which the Bill was presented to the House, 
Persistence would the Government give way. Mr. Gladstone 
of the Govern- opposed every assault upon its essential principle ; and 
Mr. Trevelyan, the Irish Secretary, who had had 
much to do with drafting it, did not hesitate to say that its extension 
to Ireland was so integral a part of it that he would instantly leave 
any Ministry who thought of applying it only to England and Scotland. 
The discrepancies visible in the views of the Opposition with respect 
to redistiibution seemed in themselves to justify the course the 
Government had taken in separating the two measures. 

The Franchise Bill was too important to escape a lengthened dis- 
cussion, but as it gi-adually worked its way through its various 
stages, the feeling constantly became stronger that its principle was 
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unassailable. The sole hope of successful opposition to it la}^ in the 
demand for immediate redistribution; and, in the face Franchise 
of the assured Government majority in the House of Biumthe 
Commons, it was felt that the destruction of the Bill 
on this ground must be relegated to the House of Lords. It was soon 
known that the Peers would have no objection to undertake the task 
laid upon them by the Opposition. Early in May a meeting of Con- 
servative Peers was held, followed by an article in the Standard^ the 
accepted organ of the party, which announced that if the Bill reached 
!^he Upper House it would be met by a resolution which would, if 
carried, be tantamount to a rejection of the Bill itself. A disagree- 
ment between the Houses, recalling the great crisis of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, was imminent. The utterances of Lord Salisbury during 
the Whitsuntide recess seemed to destroy all hope that the collision 
could be avoided. “Unless the measure for Redistribution w’ent 
hand-in-hand,” he said, “with the measure for Representation he 
would strongly recommend the Lords to throw out the present Bill.” 
'It was thus with a full recognition of the approach of a dangerous 
quarrel that IMi*. Gladstone in June moved the third reading of the 
Bill. He spoke in language which was thought by some to be unduly 
threatening. While looking forward with gi-ave apprehension to a 
collision between the Houses, he declared his own conscience clear, 
and threw the responsibility entirely upon his opponents. His words 
produced some protests in favour of the rights of the Upper House, 
but without much delay the third reading passed in June nemine 
contradicente^ the Conservatives having left the House well assured 
of the futility of opposition and certain that their objects could be 
secured elsewhere. 

The position of the Conservatives in the Upper House was not 
without its difficulties. The question at issue was one ^ 

* The Franchise 

in which the interests of the Lower House- were far Bminthe 
more deeply implicated than those of their own. And 
though there could be no question as to their constitutional right to 
throw out the Bill, any interference on their part in a question of 
representation was certainly open to objection. Moreover, it could 
scarcely be denied that the narrow ground on which they rested their 
opposition gave their action the appearance of a party move. It was 
in avowed fear, from a party point of view, of a general election with 
the enlarged constituency that they had determined to force on a 
dissolution. The House of Lords could scarcely avoid the imputation 
of allowing itself to be used as a party instmment by the Conservative 
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leaders. Such objections and difficulties however had no effect on 
Lord Salisbury. In vain did Mr. Gladstone reject with scorn the 
theory that under any circumstances the Peers could have a right to 
dictate the moment for dissolution. In vain were moderate voices 
raised, warning the Peers of the dangers of the line of conduct on which 
they were entering. The Opposition leader and his friends were 
firm in their determination; and, as had been foretold, immediately on 
the introduction of the Bill it was met by an amendment moved by 
Lord Cairns, declaring that while the House was willing to concur in 
a complete scheme for the extension of the franchise, it could not 
consent to support the second reading of the Bill, “ unless accompanied 
by an adequate assurance that the measure would not come into 
operation except as an entire scheme.” Backed by the great Tory 
majority always at his command in the Upper House, Lord Salisbury 
upheld the amendment in a speech full of bitter sarcasm. The division 
showed that the House had freed itself of all scruples. The amend- 
ment was carried by a very large majority. 

It was at once understood that this vote, although it did not formally 
Necessity for reject the BiU, was fatal to its further progress. Mr. 
autumn Gladstone thereupon stated his intention to get through 

session. necessary work as quickly as possible, and to call 

an autumn session in which the Bill, unaltered, would be reintroduced. 
But though assuming this firm position, there ‘is no doubt that he was 
eagerly desirous to avoid an internecine contest between the Houses. 
More than once he pointed out the risk of grave constitutional diffi- 
culties if the Peers, by their opposition to the will of the constituencies, 
forced upon the country the question of the reform of the House of 
Lords. More than once he emphasised the possibility of the junction 
of the two questions, the reform of the representation and the reform 
of the House of Lords, becoming a source of serious danger. lie had 
indeed ever since the second reading of the Bill, carried 'on informal 
negotiations with the Opposition leaders, with a view of arriving at 
some compromise and of discovering what they would regard as an 
“adequate security.” These negotiations produced much misunder- 
standing and much useless vituperation ; but they at least proved that 
on the part of the Liberal leaders there was a real inclination to 
arrive at some form of compromise. The feeling that a direct' quarrel 
between the Houses should be avoided was so strong with a consider- 
able section of both pai*ties, that Lord Wemys inti-oduced an amend- 
ment embodying such a compromise. Finally however on the advice 
of Lord Salisbury it was rejected, and an amendment of Lord Cadogan 
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declaring in set form that the two Bills should be presented together 
in the autumn,” was carried. The Franchise Bill thus disappeared. 

The session was shortly brought to an end, and England rang with 
loud declamations in support of one side or other public excite- 
of the great dispute. There was a perfect rage for 
public meetings. The Liberals claimed to have held auestion. 
no less than 1277 in England, and 235 in Scotland. The number of 
those who attended them was roughly calculated at 4,000,000. It 
was considered that the will of the people was clearly demonstrated 
by these overwhelming figures, contrasted as they were with the poor 
tale of 180 meetings and an audience of 300,000, of which the 
opponents of the Bill could boast. 

Parliament again met in October for an autumn session. A few 
words were said in the Queen’s Speech about the con- 

/*Tn -11 I Autunm 

clition of Egypt and of the Transvaal; but the only session, oct. 
Bill mentioned was the Franchise Bill, which was to 
be at once reintroduced. It was in fact brought in on the second 
night of the session. In spite of the flood of argument with which the 
countiy had been deluged, the sphit of compromise, so constantly 
visible in English affairs, had been gradually spreading. In the short 
discussion which attended the reintroduction of the Bill this was 
abundantly proved, the Government going so far as to confess that 
they recognised the propriety of the demand that some knowledge 
should be afforded to the country of the character and scope of their 
proposed Bedistribution Bill. This was accompanied by a pledge that 
it should be immediately introduced. The Franchise Bill was carried 
quickly tlirough all its stages, and read a third time in the House of 
Commons without division. Its reintroduction in the Uj^per House 
was attended by an intimation that certain concessions could be made. 
What these were was explained by Lord Granville the day before the 
second reading (November 17). Party spirit aside, spirit of com- 
there was indeed abundant room for compromise. The promise. 
Government, honestly intent upon the broad issues of the controversy, 
desired to make sure of the passing of the Bill for the extension of the 
Franchise. If that was certain, they were not unwilling to discuss 
the Redistribution Bill, and to approach it in a spirit fair to both 
parties. On the other hand, the Opposition, to whom the Bill was no 
doubt originally distasteful, had found themselves unable to withstand it. 
They had accepted its principle, but had fallen back upon the partisan 
view of the question, and simulating extreme mistrust of the Govern- 
ment intentions had confined themselves to the demand for redistribution, 

vicr. jj. 
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But this was after all little more than a trick of party warfare. The 
Lords had made a great demonstration of their constitutional powers, 
but had no wish to submit to the risk of reform. Already they had 
rejected a motion of Lord Rosebery’s in favour of a voluntary reform 
of their House, and had certainly no mind to enter into a struggle 
with the Commons which might have forced reform upon them 
against their will. If the one party therefore was ready to give a 
pledge that the Franchise Bill should pass, the other was willing to 
promise and even to give security that a Redistribution BiU should 
immediately follow it. It was upon these lines that the compromise 
was effected. 

Negotiations were opened between the party leaders, and, as the 
The Redistri- Outcome of various conferences and compromises, a 
hutionBiii. Redistribution Bill was produced. The Bill thus con- 
cocted contained two disfranchising schedules, in one of which were in- 
cluded all boroughs with a population of less than 15,000 ; in the other, 
towns with a population of less than 50,000 which were henceforward 
to send to Parliament one member only. There were a few special 
exceptions; but the effect of the whole was the extinction of 160 seats. 
The peculiarity of the Bill was the method in which these were redis- 
tributed. There had been as usual much discussion, more especially 
as to the best method of representing minorities ; but the more popular 
view was to discard aU complications, and to introduce what was 
spoken of as the “ One member system,” which consisted in the break- 
ing up of cities, boroughs, and counties alike, into electoral areas, each 
area returning a single member. There was much difference of opinion 
among both parties upon this point. Mr. Gladstone had himself declared 
when he introduced the Franchise Bill that he was inclined to the 
maintenance of the existing divisions, by which he believed the repre- 
sentation of a great diversity of interests would be best secured. Such 
also was naturally the view of many of the older Conservatives. But 
the more moderate sections of both parties had now to count upon 
newly arisen influences. 


It was not in the Liberal party alone that divisions of opinion were 
TUePourtn Randolph Churchill, at the head of a 

Party. Small band of followers, recognised as the Fourth 


party, had declared his independence of the old Tory leaders, and had 
assumed the somewhat anomalous attitude of a Tory Democrat. To 
him, as to the Radicals, the “ one member system” recommended 
itself. His influence was sufScient to convert Lord Salisbury to the 
same view ; and the chief point of the settlement arrived at between 
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the parties consisted in the acceptance of this scheme. A few excep- 
tions to it were allowed, such as the city of London, and some towns 
of between 50,000 and 165,000 inhabitants. In these cases more 
than one member would still be permissible. There was also a slight 
addition made to the number of seats in England and in Scotland. In 
Ireland and in Wales the number remained unchanged. 

On the 5th of December this Bill was read a second 
time, and passed without division; and, according 
to agreement, the Lords on the same day took into consideration 
the Franchise Bill, and passed it without alteration. 

A vast constitutional change, comparable in its importance to the 
great Reform Bill, was thus ultimately effected by general consent, 
after having threatened for awhile to produce a most formidable 
dislocation in the quiet working of the constitution. But this 
peaceful consummation had unfortunately been postponed long enough 
to allow of that very extension of the point at issue which Mr. 
Gladstone had regarded as so full of danger. The action of the Peers 
had forced upon the public mind grave doubts as to 
the constitutional value of the Upper House. It had tue value of tne 
become a commonplace with the orators of the Radical 
party to stigmatise the House of Lords as a mere party instrument in 
the hands of the Tories. Its unrepresentative character, and the 
obvious legislative incapacity of many of its members laid it par- 
ticularly open to attacks of this description. The partial truth con- 
tained in the charge, and the recognition of the inherent weakness of 
the Upper House as an institution in a Democracy, had induced Lord 
Rosebery to bring in a motion recommending the Lords to carry out a 
reform of their House from within. He had found but little support, 
and his motion had completely failed. But his action gave strength 
to the general feeling, and the reform or abolition of the Upper House 
became from this time a part of the advanced Liberal creed. 

Scarcely had the two Bills connected with the representation of the 
people been passed, when the series of events occurred 
which somewhat unexpectedly led to the fall of the theGovem- 
Ministry. During the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s tenure 
ot office since 1880 the Government had encountered difficulty after 
difficulty. At the end of 1884 it seemed as if they had weathered 
the storm. In the teeth of bitter opposition, tliey had at all events 
produced a more tolerable state of affairs in Ireland under the able 
guidance of Lord Spencer, and had carried considerable remedial 
measures. In Afghanistan they had succeeded in establishing a native 
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Government wMch promised to be lasting. With perhaps an excess 
of honesty they had restored the independence of the Transvaal Boers 
under the lightest of limitations, and secured for the time peace in 
South Africa, At home they had carried to a successful issue their 
great attempt at the improvement of the representation. And, 
although they had found themselves obliged to break the European 
concert, and although England thus stood much alone in its foreign 
relations, their action in Egypt was apparently successful. After 
much vacillation and perhaps unnecessary delay, the army was now in 
full career towards Khartoum to rescue Gordon and to complete that 
concentration of the Egyptian power within narrower limits which the 
advance of the-Mahdi had seemed to render necessary. 

Yet, at this very moment, any credit which the Government might 
Ne-wsoftue have claimed was swept away by the terrible news 
toum^SS^' entirely wasted, 

1Q85.’ that it had arrived too late, that General Gordon had 

fallen, and that Khartoum was in the hands of the Mahdi. It has 
been already said that every step taken by the Ministry in their 
management of Egyptian affairs had been followed with jealous eyes 
and pitiless criticism. The strictures of the Opposition seemed now 
thoroughly justified. The charges of vacillation, procrastination, and 
inefficiency seemed to need no further proof. 

The Ministry was deeply discredited when it met Parliament after 
the Christmas recess ; and that Lord Bosebery should have consented 
to take office, as Lord Privy Seal (January 1885), in so unpopular a 
Cabinet was certainly an act of chivalry. The opportunity for attack 
was too obvious to be neglected by the Opposition. Immediately after 
S' s North opening of Parliament Sir Stafford Northcote 

cote’s vote of moved a vote of censure. The words of his motion 
censure. themsclvcs weak and ineffective enough. 

They contained no dhect censure upon the past policy, and were 
limited to the declaration that the Government must be called upon to 
take immediate measures in accordance with its responsibilities. But 
for 'some time previously the Government had been straining every 
nerve to carry on an expensive and difficult war, and now in the face 
of the late disasters seemed heartily in agi'eement with the popular 
cry that Khartoum must be retaken and the Mahdi’s power destroyed. 
It certainly appeared ill-timed to caU upon them to recognise their 
responsibilities. But the words served well enough to cover an attack 
upon what was the great crime of the Administration in the view of the 
Conservatives, that it had refused to establish a Protectorate in Egj^pt, 
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and had always avowed its intention of witiidrawing* as soon as possible 
from the country, and that even now it seemed likely that, the blow 
once struck, the Soudan would be evacuated wdtliout delay. , The words ^ 
of the vote of censure afforded, too, quite sufficient cover for the angiy 
feeling everywhere prevalent that Gordon had been deserted and that 
the Goverimient were answerable for his death. It was not easy to 
make a defence against such charges. It was impossible to deny that 
indecision had caused the delay which had proved so fatal. There 
seemed a touch of littleness in stating that Gordon had desired to act 
singlehanded and to carry out the evacuation of the Soudan without 
the assistance of English troops. Nor was it possible to deny that, 
however peaceful their intentions may have been, the action of the 
Government had, as a matter of fact, plunged the country into an 
expensive and dangerous war. Nor could they clear themselves by 
promises for the future. They had to rely upon Sir W. Harcourt’s 
declaration, that to pledge themselves to any line of future conduct 
which must of necessity depend upon unknown circumstances was 
impossible, and that one thing only was definitely certain, that under 
no circumstances 'would they break their engagement to render secure 
the government and dominions of the Eg 5 q)tian Khedive. 

The vote of censure moved by Lord Salisbury in the Upper House 
was, as might be expected, of a much more trenchant 
character. ‘ ‘ This House,” he declared, * ‘ is of opinion vote of 
that the deplorable failure of the Soudan expedition to 
attain its object has been due to the undecided counsels of Government 
and to the culpable delay attending its operations.” Then, passing to 
the future, he went on to assert that, ‘‘the policy of abandoning the 
Soudan after the conclusion of military operations ■would be dangerous 
to Egypt and inconsistent with the interests of the empire.” Here, 
too, the defence bore an unavoidable appearance of weakness. But 
Lord Granville was probably not far from the ti'uth when he treated 
the angiy language of the Opposition as a mere ebullition of party 
feeling, and declared his belief that Lord Salisbury, if in office, would 
follow the same line of policy as his predecessors. The result of the 
vote of censure was a foregone conclusion; it was negatived in the 
Commons by the narrow majority of 14, and in the Lords it was 
canned by the triumphant majority of more than 120. 

It was certain that the Government had sustained a severe blow, 
and there was much talk of a Ministerial crisis; but it was finally 
decided to pay no attention to the censure of the Upper House. It 
was nevertheless generally understood that the dissolution, which could 
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not in any case be far distant, would be hurried on, and that only a 
few of the more important and necessary Bills be 
proceeded with. But events which took place in 
Marcnisss. Central Asia, knovm as the Pendjdeh incident, inter- 
rupted this quiet process of Parliamentary death, and for a moment 
brought the nation within measurable distance of war. 

The occupation of Merv by the Bussians had brought thorn into 
actual contact with the Afghans. To keep Afghanistan clear of 
Eussian influence was the object of both the English parties, whether 
as a Protectorate or a friendly independent Power. Arrangements 
had been made for the delimitation of the frontier, and Sir Peter 
Lumsden, with a large staff and escort, had been despatched as Com- 
missioner to meet the representatives of Eussia on the spot. Difficulties 
had at once arisen. The Eussian Commissioner had not made his 
appearance. The exact direction of the line to be marked out had 
not been clearly defined. The Afghans had meanwhile occupied a 
position which the Eussians considered threatening, and in February 
nows reached England that the Eussians were advancing, and that 
the danger of collision was so great that, much to the anger of our 
Afghan ally, Sir Peter Lumsden had withdrawn into safer quarters. 
It can scarcely be wrong to connect the advancing attitude of Eussia 
with the fall of Khartoum. The occupation of the British army in 
Egjrpt, and the loss of prestige which had accompanied the death of 
Gordon, afforded an opportunity not likely to be neglected by the 
energetic commander who was subjugating Central Asia. The hope 
that the explanations from St. Petersburg might prove satisfactory 
and avert war faded when news arrived that on the 30th of March 
the Eussians had attacked and defeated the Afghan army, and had 
occupied the district known as Pendjdeh, to the south of what was 
understood to be the proposed line of frontier. 

It was a moment of extreme danger. The warlike temper of the 


Preparations nation was aroused by what seemed to be a wanton 
breach of faith on the part of Eussia. Already in March , 
April SI. to support the previous negotiations, orders had been 

issued to mobilise two army corps in India. Even the calling out 


of the Militia and the Eeserves had been in contemplation. It was 


now (April 21) thought necessary to turn aside the troops which were 
to have been employed in the Soudan, to commission and charter ships 
to strengthen the navy, and finally to demand a vote of credit for 
£11,000,000, which could scarcely be wanted except for some im- 
portant war. The speech in which Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
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demand for the vote of credit gave clear evidence of his own view of 
the Russian conduct, and of his determination to resist it. It was 
received in the House with unbounded enthusiasm. But at heart 
devoted to peace, and with followers much divided in opinion, his 
warlilve utterances were not followed by corresponding action. Means 
were found to bring the questions at issue to arbitration, and the 
incident passed off peacefully. Commissioners without so much war- 
like apparatus as had attended Sir Peter Lumsden were again sent to 
the frontier, and with no further friction the work of marking out the 
frontier line was resumed. The Russians however continued to hold 
the district they had occupied, and the Grovernment thus again laid 
themselves open to the constantly repeated charge of their enemies that 
they had deserted their allies and suiTendered territory which thej^ should 
have held. The debates which arose on this incident had one good result. 
It became evident that, in spite of party recriminations, there was no 
real difference of opinion on the policy to be adopted upon the Indian 
frontier. It was acknowledged on all sides that to strengthen the 
existing frontier of India was a matter of necessity; that it was 
desirable to complete the railway to Quetta, and to hold that station 
with British forces; while with respect to Afghanistan itself all 
idea of occupation was dropped; it was henceforward an accepted 
policy of both parties to support a strong and independent Govern- 
ment friendly to Great Britain and open to its unquestioned 
influence. 

But it was not in its external difficulties or in the assaults of its 
overt enemies that the greatest danger of the Govern- ^ 

ment lay. The divisions within the party were the the Liberal 
real source of its weakness. The prospect of a general 
election with a vastly enlarged constituency, of which the political 
views were an unknown quantity, but whose support it was necessary 
to secure, brought these divisions into still stronger prominence. It 
was again the Irish question which supplied the chief 
grounds of difference. It had become necessary to opinion as to 
reconsider the policy to be adopted in that country. 

The Crimes Act was running out, the desire for land was unappeased, 
the cry for Home Rule was hourly becoming stronger. The adminis- 
tration of Lord Spencer had been eminently successful ; his opinion 
was naturally of gi’eat weight. While freely recognising the improved 
condition of the country, he considered that there were certain parts 
of the Crimes Act which should under all circumstances be continued, 
as affording a necessary means for the discovery and prevention of 
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crime. The older and more moderate members of the party agreed 
with him, and the introduction of a Coercion Bill of some sort was 
resolved upon. The more advanced Liberals looked with extreme 
dislike upon any form of exceptional legislation, and considered that 
a large measure to facilitate land purchase, which should enable the 
tenants by means of capital advanced by England to become free- 
holders, was the true method of continuing the pacification of the 
country ; but many Liberals, and at their head was Mr. Chamberlain, 
while desiring to the full the extension of the freeholding class, 
thought the better method of arriving at that object, and of giving 
satisfaction to the Irish, lay in political reform, and were in favour of 
some large measure of local government. It was in this direction 
also that Mr. Parnell and his friends were inclined to move ; it was 
an open secret that they would give their support to whichever party 
opposed exceptional legislation. Attempted pacification by means of 
a Land Purchase Bill was distasteful to them. Their object was 
exclusively political; it was Home Pule they were seeking. Once 
possessed of political power, of local self-government of a popular 
character, they felt sure of being able to mould the Land Laws 
according to their own wishes. 

The variations in the several lists of measures which Mr. Gladstone 
put forward as those with which he intended to proceed gave evidence 
of the rise and fall of the influence of the partisans of these throe 
views. In the first list the Coercion Bill occupied a prominent place. 
But before long an Irish Land Purchase Bill made its appearance 
among the necessary work of the Session. Instead of healing the 
party breach, this concession only widened it ; for the older membci-s 
of the party, such as Lord Selborne, had grave objections to any 
measure of the kind. It seemed however as though a compromise 
had been arrived at when, after Writsuntide, Mr. Gladstone, in sketch- 
ing the course of business, made no mention either of a Local Govern- 
ment Bill or of a Land Bill. It was at all events evident that there 
were such gi*ave points of difference between the various sections of 
Liberals that the ability of the Premier would be taxed to the full to 
keep the party together. A way of escape from these difficulties 
unexpectedly presented itself. 

The expenditure rendered necessary by the Soudan War, the war- 
The Budget preparations, and the gveat vote of credit seriously 

introduced, hampered the finances. It fell to Mr. Childers, the 
June. Chancellor of the Exchequer, to find some means of 

meeting the deficit, which had reached the sum of £15,000,000. He 
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produced a carefully constructed and well-balanced Budget. He 
suggested the suspension of the Sinking Fund for the repayment of the 
National Debt for two years. Half the required sum would thus be 
supplied. With respect to the other half, regarding it as a fixed 
principle that the new charges should be divided equally between 
direct and indirect taxation, he proposed, on the one hand, to raise the 
income-tax from 6d. told., and to equalise the death duties on per- 
sonal and real property, while, on the other hand, he intended to 
increase the taxes on beer and spirits. The Budget, although it 
appears to have been a very reasonable one, encountered opposition on 
all sides. Both propertied and uiipropertied classes considered their 
interests unduly touched ; while the Conservatives saw with dismay 
a sacrilegious hand laid upon the sacred privileges of real property, the 
advanced Liberals held that the increase of indirect taxation bore too 
heavily upon the poorer classes, especially as wdne, the drink of the 
wealthy, was not included in the taxable articles. Lastly, the Irish 
found a national grievance in the addition to the spirit duty, regarding 
it as an assault upon one of their chief manufactures. 

The result was that the Budget on its second reading was thrown 
out, and an amendment moved by Sir M. Hicks-Beach The Budget 
condemning both branches of the Budget proposition 
was earned by a majority of 12. In the division the resign. 
Pamellites had unanimously sided with the Opposition. But the real 
cause of the failure of the Government seems to have been the large 
abstention of the Liberals; no less than 76 were absent, many of 
whom had not paired. It is not improbable that the disordered ranks 
of the Ministerialists, in deep perplexity as to their Irish policy, \vere 
not sorry to find a less compromising means of retiring from office in a 
finance question of no very vital importance. Mr. Gladstone, to whom 
the refusal to grant the necessary taxes after a vote of credit had been 
given seemed an unconstitutional proceeding, had early declared that 
the acceptance of the Budget w^as a matter of life and death to the 
Government, He refused to reconsider his position, and the Ministry 
at once resigned (June 12, 1885). 
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T here was some delay in the appointment of the new Ministry. 

It was plain that whoever might he called to office would have 
The new confine himself to bringing the Session to a close, 

iffiinistry, June that he would be liable at any moment to be outvoted 
by the Opposition, which on ordinary topics w^as largely 
in the majority, and that the real struggle between the parties must 
take place at the approaching general election with a new con- 
stituency, a new register, and a new distribution of seats. Although 
Mr. Gladstone would not pledge himself to any distinct course of 
action, he said enough to induce the Queen, after some days’ delay, to 
express to Lord Salisbury her belief that he might safely trust to the 
assurances of forbearance on the part of the Opposition which she had 
received from Mr. Gladstone, and might accept office. The remarkable 
point in the construction of the new Cabinet was the victory wmn by 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the fourth party of Tory Democrats. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as First Lord of the Treasury, but without 
the Premiership, passed to the Upper House as the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
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Lord Salisbury undertook the duties of the Foreign Office, Lord 
Randolph Churchill became Secretary of State for India, and the 
management of the House was placed in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It was not till July, 
after the re-elections consequent on the change of Ministry had been 
completed, that the new Ministers were fully installed in office, and 
August was not far advanced when the Session was brought to an end. 

In the few intervening weeks there had not been much opportunity 
for the Government to exhibit their policy. In foreign affairs. Lord 
Salisbury frankly took over the work of his predecessors, and pursued 
it with marked success on the same lines. Ho doubt the mere change 
of Government enabled him to act more vigorously, but it was generally 
admitted that he used this advantage with great skill, successful 
and succeeded in bringing the various harassing ques- policy, 

tions to a satisfactory conclusion. Negotiating directly -with the 
Russian Ministry, he closed the vexed question in Afghanistan, leaving 
to the Frontier Commission only the duty of marking out what had 
been already settled. He found means to remove the objections of the 
Sultan to our position in Egypt, and, aided by some good fortune in 
the death of the Mahdi, he found himself able to withdraw from the 
Soudan and continue the friendly occupation of Egypt. 

As regards Ireland it w^as determined, contrary to the lately 
expressed views ot Lord Spencer, to attempt to keep order by moans 
of the ordinary law; there w^as to bo no new Coercion Bill. As a 
still further step towards conciliation. Lord Ashbourne, the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland, introduced a Bill to facilitate the purchase of 
land by occupying tenants. It was an enlargement of the land-purchase 
clauses of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1881. Instead of three-fourths of the 
purchase-money, henceforward the whole 'would be advanced, subject 
to a retention in the hands of the Commissioners of one-fifth until that 
fifth had been repaid. In spite of the objections raised to the 
socialistic character of the Bill, and of the danger which, as was 
pointed out, lay in the State becoming the virtual ^^iieAsiibo 
landlord, the Bill passed both Houses -without much Act, 
difficulty, and a grant of £5,000,000 wsls made to the 
Land Commissioners to cany out its provisions. A measure for the 
housing of the poor in England, which encountered some opposition 
on the same grounds, was also carried. 

There were still further indications that the Conservatives w^ere 
inclined to enter into some sort of alliance with their old enemies, tlie 
Irish party. The efforts of Mr. Parnell to obtain a revision of the 
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^udgmeiiLS m the case of the Maamtrasna murders were supported by 
Alliance Lord Randolph Churchill , and received the approbation 

of Lord Carnarvon. This attempt to destroy the 
vatives. character of the Irish judiciary, and of the late Lord 

Lieutenant’s government, was not made without severe comments from 
the Conservative side, and not without much blame from the Press of 
both parties. Whether an actual compact had been aiTived at or not, it 
seemed as though the L-ish party was likely to receive substantial con- 
sideration for its late action in combining with the Conservatives to 
destroy Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. It was at least evident that its vote 
at the coming election could not be without great importance, and 
would be sedulously sought. 

The dissolution in August brought to a close in a somewhat un- 
expected manner the important Parliament of 1880, and opened the 
way to what promised to be a party contest of unusual severity. 

The Liberal party had been swept into office by the great wave of 
Review of reaction which had accompanied Mr. Gladstone’s 
Gladstone’s ad- Midlothian speeches in 1880. Never had it appeared 
ministration. powerful, never were its prospects more promising. 
Yet the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s second administration must take 
their place in the history of English politics as the period during which 
the disintegration of the Liberal party was consummated. It is true 
that the actual point of dissolution is to be found a few months later, 
at the general election of 188G; but all the forces which brought 
about that dissolution of the great Liberal party were already in active 
working. Though the Government had failed to fulfil the great hopes 
which had attended their entrance upon office, the break-up of the 
party did not depend only or chiefly upon their administrative failure. 
Beset from the first by unforeseen and serious difficulties connected 
especially with Ireland and with Egypt, the Government had succeeded, 
tardily no doubt, and with not a little show of weakness, in placing the 
foreign affairs of the country in so fairly prosperous an attitude that 
their successors found little difficulty in bringing the questions which 
w'ere at issue to a successful termination. The administration of Lord 
^Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan in Ireland, aided by some stringent legis- 
lation, had been so far satisfactory that the country, at all events for 
the moment, seemed tolerably quiet. Domestic legislation had been 
marked by an achievement of no small significance, by a great step in 
the democratic reorganisation of the constitution. Though there was 
much to criticise in all this, there was nothing to discredit, nothing 
which could foreshadow the eclipse which the party was shortly to 
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suffer. Other causes of a more subtle character were at work, some 
inherent in the very nature of a Liberal party, some the product of 
several new and important ideas which were forcing their way into 
notice as political factors. 

Every Liberal Government is at a distinct disadvantage as compared 
with their opponents. Their methods cannot fail to be 
more difficult and less striking. They are constantly 
hampered by their own conscientious scruples. To be 
at once strong and sympathetic is a very difficult matter, 
the feelings and to recognise the rights of the governed, while forcing 
upon them measures which, ho\vever beneficent or necessary, clash with 
deep-rooted feelings and with rights which, if not real, are at least 
believed in with profound faith, must always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. In the same way, in the foreign relations of the country, to 
limit the national desire for expansion to what is reasonably mtliin the 
power of the nation to enjoy with profit, or to what it may honestly 
demand from its neighbours, without exhibiting weakness or damaging 
the national self-respect, is a matter requiring far greater courage and 
patience than to accept and reiterate the bold assertions of a people 
which regards itself as the natural master of the world, and considers 
the maintenance of its prestige as its greatest duty. A still greater 
disadvantage in the political contest is the want of discipline which is 
implied in the very name of Liberal party. Eeform has many sides ; 
resistance to reform has but one. It can only be on certain gveat lines 
and at certain gveat crises that the individuals who constitute a Liberal 
party can be brought to think and act in unison. There must con- 
stantly be gi-eater differences of opinion between various sections of 
the Liberal party than between that party and its declared opponents. 

The last five years were unusually fitted to produce this dislocation 
of opinion. Quite irrespective of the particular ques- special dis- 
tions which had made the late Parliament so constantly 
a scene of warm party conflict, certain far-reaching ideas years, 
not essentially connected with party, and lying deeper than the surface 
questions of the day, had made their appearance. The imperial idea so 
carefully fostered by Lord Beaconsfield, although the reaction from it had 
been the moving cause of the fall of the Conservative Government, had 
taken deep root in the minds of men of all parties. Even while repu- 
diating it, and while again and again tracing to its introduction by their 
predecessors the difficulties they had to encounter, the Liberal Govern- 
ment had been driven, at all events in part, practically to accept it. 
They had indeed with somewhat overstrained scrupulousness separated 
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the Transvaal from the body of the empire, but they had been 
compelled in more than one portion of South Africa to assert the 
imperial rights. In Egypt the course of events had been too strong 
for them; they had found it impossible to confine themselves to a 
secondary position or to a short temporary occupation, and had been 
compelled to assume an attitude scarcely to be distinguished from an 
armed Protectorate. They had found it necessary to overrule the 
Government of Queensland in its hurried attempt to annex New 
Giimea, and the central Government had been driven to recognise 
the danger of colonies not only practically independent, but with- 
out common interests with the rest of the empire. The irresistible 
demand for larger outlay on the fleet and the coaling stations had 
forced the woiid-wnde distribution of the British dominions into pro- 
minence, and although the practical difficulties in the way of any 
scheme of federated empire gave a somewhat unreal aspect to the 
movement, the many important names which graced the Federation 
League proved how deeply rooted the idea was. Those who were 
affected by it, and those to whom it was odious, were gradually form- 
ing parties, subsequently kno\vn as tlie Great” and the Little” 
Englanders. There is even less difficulty in recognising the growing 
desire on the part of the Eadicals to reform or even to get rid of the 
House of Lords ; while, on the other hand, there is foreshadowed the 
persistent determination on the part of Lord Salisbury to win back for 
that branch of the Constitution of which he was a member something 
of its old position, and to restore something of that influence which 
had been allowed to dwindle, but which undoubtedly the forms of the 
Constitution might still secure to the Upper House. 

Still more important than these ideas was the wave of Socialism, 
Wave of which in many various forms swept over the country 

sociaUsm. and left strong marks of its work behind. The political 
conscience, which had been roused as long ago as the old Reform Bill, 
had now become highly sensitive on social questions. The frightful 
differences in the distribution of wealth, and the absence among large 
classes of the community of those advantages which are the very 
essence of civilisation, such as cleanliness, sanitation, and comfortable 
homes, had aroused the attention of men of all parties. The theories 
of Henry George with respect to the nationalisation of land had found 
many partisans. The separation of the working-class from the soil 
began to be regarded as a crying evil. The systematic doctrines of the 
political economist, and the system of Msserfaire which seemed to result 
from them, had received a severe shock. Men began to contemplate 
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without a qualm legislation which interfered with all the strictest rules 
of the old doctrinaire economists; and Conservatives, to whom pro- 
perty and the sanctity of contract might be supposed to be very dear, 
did not shrink from advocating measures closely akin to State Socialism. 
It was indeed the peculiarity of the movement that it affected both 
parties. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that the increased power 
throwm by the late Eeforin Bill into the hands of the working-classes 
had something to do with the readiness with which these ideas spread. 
However that may be, they were largely accepted as a part of the 
political creed of a considerable section both of one party and of the 
other. With Mr. Chamberlain social reform was to become before 
long the chief battle-cry at the general election. It was Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as the head of the Tory Democrats, who influenced the 
formation of the new Government and supplanted the older leaders. 

It might have been expected that these various elements of discord 
would have acted with disintegrating force on the one its efltect ontne 
side as well as on the other. Such however W'as not state of parties, 
the case. The Conservative party showed a remarkable aptitude for 
accommodating itself to prevalent opinion. It has probably always 
gathered rather round persons than principles. It has constantly ex- 
hibited a sph’it of partisanship in the truest sense of the word. It 
thus on the present occasion, without in any way losing its hostility to 
its Liberal opponents, absorbed much of the popular feeling which 
would naturally have led to Liberalism, but without breaking up its 
close party ties. The new Toryism, having won Lord Salisbury to its 
interests, was able to rid itself of those leaders who represented the 
older opinions of the party, and to continue its party warfare under 
younger men of the new school. It was not so with the Liberals. 
The leaven of the old aristocratic Whigism was too strong to be re- 
moved. There lay behind the party a triumphant tradition of success 
won on orthodox economic lines, with which the bulk of the party 
declined to break. From this there resulted a somewhat strange 
state of things ; the great body of the Liberal party was to the full 
as Conservative as the Conservatives themselves. While the Tories 
clothed themselves in Liberalism, the veteran Liberals found no 
difficulty in assuming Conservative views. Thus, when a real political 
point came to be decided, when the mere personal struggle which is 
so characteristic of the history of the Parliament of 1880 was changed 
to a fight in which a great principle was at stake, there was no difficulty 
in the fusion of the whole of one party with a large portion of the 
other, and the deserted remnant sank into a hopeless minority. The 
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constantly increasing similarity in the views of the two parties, except 
on one or two points, of necessity went far to change the character of 
the criticism to which the Government was exposed. Attention was 
directed chiefly to efficiency of administration. It was not the object 
aimed at, but the way in which it was sought, which formed the 
difference between the parties. But though the sources of the change 
are found in the Parliament of 1880, it was not without a violent 
shock that tliey were brought to a practical completion. 

For some time before the close of the session the din of the 
The approacii- approaching contest had been loud. The immense in- 
ingr elections. crease which the late Acts had given to the con- 
stituency rendered the coming election one of unusual importance. 
The vote of the newly enfranchised labourers might well decide 
the contest, and in which way it would be cast was a mere matter 
of speculation. As the Irish would probably vote in pursuit of their 
own objects regardless of English politics, it seemed possible that 
they would hold the balance in their hands, unless an overwhelm- 
ing majority could be secured either by the Liberals or by the Con- 
servatives. To conciliate the Irish or to secure such a majority was 
absolutely necessary for the success of either party. These two 
necessities determined the lines on which the election was fought. 
Social legislation, especially wdth regard to land, and the various 
degi’ees in wdiich concessions might be made to the desires of Ireland, 
were the prominent points at issue. It appeared as if on the first of 
these points the Liberal party would at once break up. 

The Eadicals had found a leader of great ability and indomitable 
Mr. chamber- energy in Mr. Chamberlain, In his public utterances 
Iain’s views. those of the old leaders of the party, such as Lord 

Hartington and Mr. Goschen, there seemed scarcely anything in 
common. In a speech at Hull the Eadical leader laid down as the 
first point of any Liberal programme that an attempt should be made 
to destroy the crying evil of the time, the inequality in the distribution 
of wealth. As steps towards this, he recommended that education 
should be free, that the income-tax should be raised upon a gi’aduated 
scale falling more heavily upon the wealthier classes, while with 
respect to land he declared his willingness to apply to England those 
more advanced laws the introduction of which in Ireland had met 
with such violent opposition. He desired that fair rents should be 
fixed by an impartial tribunal, that every tenant should have the right 
to sell his goodwill as in every other trade; and, beyond this, that the 
labourer should be made more independent by a widespread creation 
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of allotments or small holdings, to be procured by the compulsory 
purchase of land. To carry out this scheme, he upheld the necessity 
of establishing strong elective local authorities to whom the compulsory 
power should be intrusted. With respect to Ireland, a process of the 
same sort, the establishment of representative local authorities, should 
be pursued. 

Nothing could stand out in stronger contrast to this programme than 
the views of Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington. It views of Mr. 
was natural that Mr. Forster’s observations should be Sr^Hart^ 
directed towards Ireland, and that he should take the in&ton. 
opportunity of declaring his firm belief in the necessity of continued 
coercion and his strong objection to any relaxation of the Crimes Act, 
which he said meant the repetition, unpunished, of all those outrages 
and of that system of boycotting of which he had himself had so bitter 
an experience. To Lord Hartington, equally naturally, it was the 
land question which seemed the most important. While desiring a 
free interchange of land and the destruction of any laws which 
trammelled it, he admitted frankly tliat he did not believe “ in the 
efficacy or advisability of any proposition for forcibly or arbiti*arily 
redistributing the land of this coimtry.” He clung to the old economic 
principles accepted by the Liberals. He stood in defence of the rights 
of property. With respect to Ireland, he declared himself the uncom- 
promising opponent of Mr. Parnell, who had shortly before asserted 
that the only work of the National party in the new Parliament would 
be the restoration of legislative independence to Ireland. Such 
legislative independence Lord Hartington declared impossible. 

With views so entirely dissimilar as those held by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Hartington and their respective followers, it seemed doubtful 
whether the Liberal party would be able to formulate any sort of 
official programme with which to go to the constituencies. Early in 
the contest. Lord Rosebery, eager to keep the party loranose- 
together, had made use of an expression which became views, 

a by- word. He said that while one claimed to be a Radical, and 
another a Whig, and he himself was satisfied mth the name of 
Liberal, there was room for them all under the shadow of Mr. 
Gladstone’s umbrella. It remained to be seen how far the mani- 
festo of the ex-Premier, which was somewhat long delayed, would 
answer the purpose of affording shelter to his various and divergent 
followers. 

It was probably inevitable that a document issued for the express 
purpose of forming a neutral platform on which men of very different 

VICT. G 
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views could take their stand should be somewhat vague and un* 
satisfactory. One question at least was set at rest — the gi'eat statesman 
had no idea of withdrawing from the political arena. He declared 
Mr.Giadstone’s himself definitely ])ledged to continue to lead the party, 
manifesto. It seems strange that at the very head of the list of 
the objects which the Liberal party should seek he should have placed 
reform of Parliamentary procedure. It is impossible to doubt that ho 
was already contemplating the completion in some form or other of his 
work for Ireland ; and, just as he called for a majority so large as to 
free him from aH restraint from the Irish party, so he demanded such 
a change of procedure as should rescue him from its obstxuctive 
methods. Before all, he wanted the stage clear for any legislation 
he might think it necessary to introduce. He could no longer put up 
with what he himself described as the congestion of business, the sus- 
pension of useful legislation, and the power of the minority to check 
the will of the majority. Apart from this point he committed himself 
to veiy little. He declared himself uncertain on the subject of local 
government, and looked for the relief of the working-classes chiefly 
to a change in taxation, by which the balance between real and 
personal property should be rectified, and the pressure on the rates 
be diminished by the handing over of certain definite taxes to the 
administration of the local authorities. On the Land Laws, his 
opinion appeared to coincide with that of his older colleagues, whom 
he evidently shrunk from alienating. He said that, though the 
House of Lords ought to be reformed, the principle of birth should 
be respected. On the question of the disestablishment of the 
Church, he was content to say that it had not yet been brought within 
the sphere of practical politics. As to free education, he reserved 
his opinion. When he came to Ireland, he carefully avoided laying 
down any line of action, and confined himself to words which, while 
they asserted the necessity of maintaining the unity of the empire, 
left room for a hope on the part of the Irish that he would under 
certain circumstances go a long way with them. “ The limit,” he 
declared, “is clear within which any desires of Ireland constitutionally 
ascertained may, and beyond which they cannot, receive the assent 
of Parliament. To maintain the supremacy of the Crown, the ‘unity 
of the empire, and all the authority of Parliament necessary for the 
conservation of this unity, is the first duty of every representative of 
the people. Subject to this growmg principle, every grant to portions 
of the country of enlarged powers for the management of their own 
affairs is not a source of danger, but a means of averting it, and is 
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in the nature of a new guarantee of increased cohesion; happiness, 
and strength.” 

Vague as it was, it seemed as though the manifesto would have the 
desired effect. Mr. Goschcn, whose opinions were still more Conserva- 
tive than those of Lord Hartington, construed it to mean that Mr. 
Gladstone accepted the Liberal programme as understood by Lord 
Hartington. Mr. Chamberlain, boldly maintaining his position, and 
continuing to demand free education and popular representative local 
government for the purpose of carrying out social reforms, especially 
with regard to land, accepted the manifesto as a whole, “It Avas 
wide enough,” he said, in one of his speeches, “to allow of the 
attainment of immediate reforms and to prepare for further measures.” 
He however at the same time acknowledged the difficulty of his 
position, and the possibility that he might be obliged to separate 
liimself from the Cabinet. 

The Tory manifesto issued by Lord Salisbury seemed in many ways 
to accept as the objects of the party much the same The Tory 
things as those desired by the Liberals. The difference “manifesto, 
lay in the spirit in Avhich they were approached, and in the method 
in which they Avere handled. The cheap and easy transfer of real 
property and the sale of glebes were to satisfy the rising popular 
demand for land. Though some form of local government might be 
given to Ireland, the first point AA^as the integrity of the empire. But 
the real essence of the manifesto, the real bid which it contained for 
the popular vote of the new constituencies, was to be found in Lord 
Salisbury’s treatment of questions connected with the Church. 
Emphasising the danger of the destruction of denominational educa- 
tion, and of a desire for disestablishment which had been expressed by 
many of the Eadicals, he raised A\drat was in fact the old cry of ^ ' The 
Church in danger,” and made it plain that as far as it depended on 
him the battle Avas to be fought principally on this old-fashioned 
ground. Meanwhile Mr. Parnell, in his turn, expressed a limited 
acceptance of the Liberal progi’amrne, but demanded Pameirsde- 
that Mr, Gladstone should state more definitely Avhat 
he Avould give to Ireland ; in other words, he indirectly declared him- 
self open to a bid. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Gladstone went in November to 
Midlothian, Avith the intention of delivering three gi-eat aiadstone's 
speeches. Their success Avas very different from his 
former addresses in the same neighbourhood in 1880. Nov. isss. 

He accepted the battle-ground chosen by his adversaries, and devoted 
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his attention chiefly to the discussion of Church disestablishment, the 
topic which Lord Salisbiuy’s manifesto had brought to the front. 
From a party point of view, his treatment of the subject was not 
happy. He separated the cases of England and Scotland, and re- 
cognised that the condition of their own Church was a question chiefly 
for the Scottish people. He did not therefore treat the disestablish- 
ment of the Scotch Church as beyond the sphere of practical politics, 
but he refused to put himself at the head of the movement. This 
half-hearted and grudging declaration chilled the warmth of many of 
his warmest adherents, who were largely drawn from the ranks of the 
Free Church, But the result of his reply to Mr. Parnell was of a 
much more damaging character. He treated with scorn the un- 
authorised demand that he should declare a definite policy. “That 
must,” he said, “at least wait till Ireland had spoken by the voice 
of its representatives.” Upon this, Mr. Parnell, finding what he had 
regarded as friendly overtures thus rebuffed, turned savagely upon 
Mr.PameU’s Liberal party, and issued a sort of proclamation, 

proclamation, ordering his followers to vote against the Liberals, 
“ who had coerced Ireland, and deluged Egypt with blood,” and who 
now, shelving for the time all real Liberal policy, were demanding 
nothing but a majority for the sole purpose of freeing themselves from 
the Irish party, and new rules of procedure for the purpose of suppress- 
ing it in the House. 

The elections shortly followed (December 1885), with results scarcely 
expected, and fraught with momentous consequences. Mr. Parnell 
had not overrated the strength of his position. Eighty-five Parnellites, 
pledged to follow him, and not one single Liberal, were returned from 
Ireland. It was plain that nothing but an overwhelming majority 
either of Liberals or of Conservatives could prevent this band of 
enthusiasts, with one object in view, from holding the balance in 
Result of tie Parliament. But the elections in England did not 
elections, produce any such majority. In the boroughs it would 
seem that the shortcomings of the Liberal foreign policy, and a dread 
of what were then regarded as the excesses of the extreme Liberal 
leaders, coupled with the action of the Irish, produced an unexpected 
victory for the Conservatives. On the other hand, the newly en- 
franchised county constituencies showed their gratitude by returning 
a large majority for the Liberals. When the elections were completed, 
it was seen that, so far from producing the desired commanding majority, 
the Liberals on the one side, and the Conservatives with the Parnellites 
on the other, were exactly equal in number. 
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All hope of returning to power with a free hand vras lost ; and Mr. 
Gladstone, with his considerable majority in England, ixeiand Holds 
Scotland, and Wales, had to ask himself by what tHe balance, 
means it might be possible to relax a position which threatened to be 
a deadlock. At all events, he could no longer feel that he was not 
sufficiently informed as to the desire of Ireland ; the country had given, 
by the proper constitutional method, a very distinct answer. It was 
obvious that Ireland, and Ireland alone, must occupy the attention of 
the House, and that the gi’eat questions of domestic policy on which 
the elections had been largely fought must be laid aside. 

Irish atfairs at once became the chief topic of aU public speeches. 
Both parties appeared to contemplate the necessity of satisfying in 
some way or other, and in some degree, the demands of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers. Very various i)lans were put forward, and very 
various limitations on the power of any new Irish authority suggested. 
There appeared to be no very clear or systematic view on either one 
side or the other. But these various opinions were at length brought 
to something like a focus by the unauthorised publica- Theimautbor- 
tion of what purported to be Mr. Gladstone’s view upon ised Home 
the subject. Although its want of authorisation was 
declared, and although indeed it was scarcely consistent with Mr. 
Gladstone’s position to frame any definite plan while out of office, the 
unauthorised programme bears so close a resemblance to the scheme 
he subsequently produced, that there can be little doubt that it ex- 
pressed the opinion at that time occupying his mind ; and as such it 
was generally received. It was little short of a complete Home Rule 
scheme. Subject always to the necessity of the maintenance of the 
unity of the empire, the authority of the Crown, and the supremacy 
of Parliament, a new Irish Parliament was to be created to which 
the entire management of legislative and administrative business for 
Ireland was to be intrusted. The imperial charges were to be 
equitably divided, and security given for the efficient representation 
of minorities. 

The premature publication of this scheme was the occasion of the 
gi-eat breach of the Liberal party. As it appeared to sreacHintiiei 
contemplate the establishment of an independent Irish i^iHerai party. 
Parliament, at the same time that it in words secured the supremacy 
of the imperial Parliament, it at once raised the question whether the 
two were compatible ; and all those who were eager in pressing on the 
public their various shades of concession, but with whom the support 
of imperial supremacy was a first condition, began to draw together in 
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their hostility to the suggested plan. Those wlio, like Mr. Childers, 
desired a relation to be established such as that existing between the 
States and the Central Government in' America, or those who, like 
Mr. Trevelyan, considered that the maintenance of imperial authority 
over the police was a matter of absolute necessity, or those who, hke 
Mr. Chamberlain, believed that social changes placed in the hands of 
elected local councils was the truest form of conciliation, found this 
point at least in common, tliat their plans afforded far stronger securi- 
ties for union tlian could be found in any form of independent Parlia- 
ment. The unauthorised ju’ogTamme however had at least this effect, 
that it seemed to offer much more to the Irish party than they could 
hope for from their late allies, the Tories. It was understood that any 
alliance (if there had been an alliance) was dissolved, and that conse- 
quently Lord Salisbury would find himself confronted by a hostile 
majority of overwhelming strength. He determined however at all 
events to meet Parliament before resigning. 

When the Houses met, on January 21 , 188 G, for the despatch 
, of business, the most important topic in the Queen’s 

speech. Jan. Speech was naturally the condition of Ireland. The 

21.1886. Queen was made to complain of the renewal of the 

attempt to excite the people of Ireland to hostility against legislative 
union. ‘‘I am resolutely opposed,” she was made to say, ‘‘to any 
disturbance of that fundamental law.” It was further indicated that 
boycotting and concerted resistance to the enforcement of legal obliga- 
tions would have to be met by some special legislation. The policy 
of Government was thus plainly declared. The attempt to nile by 
ordinary law was pronounced a failure, and the time-honoured methods 
of coercion were to be employed ; there was no indication of how far 
or in what respects the almost unanimous demand of the Irish repre- 
sentatives was to be met. As leader of the Opposition, Mr. Gladstone 
rose after the Address had been moved, repeated the passage in his mani- 
festo which expressed within certain limits his belief in the advantage 
and possibility of some form of Home Rule, and declared that he aw^aited 
the exposition of the policy of the Government, hoping that the 
question might be raised above the fight of parties, and promising his 
support to any offer he considered adequate. He entirely refused to 
explain his own views, on the fair constitutional ground that the 
responsibility for any scheme must rest wuth those in powder. 

But it was not upon the grave question which occupied all minds 
that the Ministry was to be driven from office. The Queen’s Speech 
had shown that the coalition bet^veen the Tories and the Parnellites 
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was dissolved; Mr. Gladstone’s utterances made it plain that much 
more could he expected from him than from the Govermnent; the 
Opposition was for the present sure of the Irish vote. An amendment 
on a side question, moved by Mr. Jesse Collins, and expressing the 
wishes of the Chamberlain section of the Radicals with respect to 
the redistribution of land, afforded the first opportunity of placing the 
Government in a minority. 

The re-establishment of the labourer on the soil, by means of allot- 
ments and small holdings provided by the compulsory purchase of 
land by the local authorities, had fomied one point in what was 
known during the elections as the unauthorised Radical programme ; 
and it had been accentuated b}^ certain resolutions of the Small Hold- 
ings Association, lately passed in London. Although Mr. Collins’ 
motion, as an amendment on the Address, could assume jesse oouins* 
no form but that of an abstract resolution, regi-etting amendment, 
that no definite measures for the relief of the labourer were men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, it was regarded as an expression of 
the Radical views. As a matter of party management, the oppor- 
tunity it offered of putting the Government in a minority upon a 
popular measure, rather than upon the vexed question of coercion in 
Ireland, was too good to be refused. Mr. Gladstone at once took 
Mr. Collins’ suggestion, and raised it to the dignity of a definite 
part of the Liberal policy. Although the idea of a compulsory 
sale of land brought out in some degree the cleavage already ex- 
isting in tl^e Liberal party, and although Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen strongly opposed it, the vigorous support of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his Radical followers, and the solid vote of the Irish members, 
ensured its success. The Government was defeated by a majority 
of 79. Of this majority, 74 were Irish, and Lord Salisbury might, 
perhaps, have disregarded the vote had not the break-up of the Liberal 
party appeared imminent, promising to bring with it a speedy return 
of the Conservatives to office. Mr. Gladstone had indeed refused to 
give any indication of his Irish policy ; but his well-knoTO opinions, and 
the support he had received from the Lish members. Resignation of 
encouraged the belief that he would propose methods 
of conciliation too far-reaching to be generally adopted iss®* 
by his party. Under these circumstances the Government at oncQ 
accepted their defeat, and resigned office. 
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rpHE accession of Mr. Gladstone to the Ministry secured sooner or 
later the authorised publication of his Home Rule scheme. 
Meanwhile the immediate appointment of Mr. John Morley to the 
office of Secretary for Ireland gave a clear indication of what that 
scheme would be ; for, amid the clash of rival schemes, Mr. Morley 
was the one man who had clearly spoken in favour of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. He had indeed declared that the separation of the kingdom 
would be a national disgrace, but had sketched a scheme for a legis- 
lative body so distinctly and exclusively national that the Irish 
representatives would be excluded from the imperial Parliament. 

So clear an indication of policy raised gi-eat difficulties in the way 
Gladstone’s of the fonnation of a Ministry, and went far to com- 
threatened break-up of the Liberal party. 
Ministry. once that section which agreed with Lord Harting- 

ton and Mr. Goschen declined office* For the instant the effort to 
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retain the services of Mr. Cliamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan 'was suc- 
cessful ; an assurance that the work was to be one of examination and 
inquiry was found sufficient to induce them to join the Ministry, but 
it was plain that their adhesion was of the slightest. It was indeed a 
misfortune that Mr. Grladstone had not taken more entirely into his 
confidence those who had hitherto worked with him. Though the 
general character of the new policy on which he intended to embark 
had been explained to them, he had sought but little assistance in 
drawing up the elaborate and detailed plan laid before Parliament. 

It is natural to suppose that to Mr, Gladstone the opportunity 
seemed at length to have arrived for putting the finish- 'vsniy Gladstone 
ing stroke to his great structure of Irish policy. Nor acted alone, 
was he influenced alone by his sympathy for the misgoverned 
country, or by his hearty dislike of the coercion which had been 
forced upon him. He spoke of himself in one of his speeches under 
the title of “an old Parliamentary hand.” The words were of 
course used against him, and twisted to mean that he was by long 
practice a consummate party politician and nothing more. But they 
were words full of deep significance. A life of unusual length devoted 
to public service in Parliament had had a great effect upon his mind. 
He was saturated with the more dignified ti’aditions of his earlier days, 
and eagerly desirous to see the Plouse of Commons resume the active 
and beneficent position which he rightly or 'wrongly attributed to it. 
He could not forgive the Irish party for its coarse obstructive policy, 
by which, as he conceived, they had not only prevented much useful 
legislation, but permanently degvaded the character of the House. 
His desire, and he had expressed it, 'was for such a great predominance 
of one of the English parties as should enable the House to handle the 
vexed question of Ireland unhampered. In this he had been bitterlj’' 
disappointed ; and, failing it, he ajopears to have thought to place the 
question above party politics. He certainly made more or less definite 
overtures to his political opponents, and the words which he had used 
in replying to the Address showed that he still maintained some hope 
that the spirit of compromise which had saved other critical situations 
might again be shown. To him the voice of the Irish nation had spoken 
in the late elections, and he awaited some plan from the Government 
wluch while satisfying the aspirations of the Irish might justify the 
support of himself and his party. The threatened renewal of coercion 
proved the vanity of this hope. His accession to office transferred to 
him the duty of satisfying the Irish demands, and, warned by the protests 
from both the extreme sections of his followers, called forth on one 
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ground or another by the mere shapeless indication of his plan in the 
unauthorised scheme, he may well have felt that it was upon himself 
alone that he could rely. Trusting to his own commanding influence 
and unrivalled abilities, he determined to produce a scheme which 
should stand upon its own merits; and in formulating it he sought 
the assistance only of those whom he knew to bo like minded. But, 
however grand this self-reliance may have been, it was not calculated 
to conciliate a divided party, or to enable him to form a Ministry from 
the full strength of the Liberals. 

Although the new Ministry was not otherwise than a strong one, 
and though it gained something by the appointment of 
theoid°^° Lord Eosebery to the Foreign Office, it was more re- 
iiiberais. markable for the absence than for the presence of 

prominent statesmen. Lord Hartington, hir. Goschen, Lord Selborne, 
Lord Derby, Lord Northbrook, and Mr. Forster, were all alike absent 
from it. And it was almost certain that, as soon as the attitude of 
inquiry began to pass into action, the names of Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. 
Chamberlain would be added to the list of absentees. And in fact 
on the very day after the introduction of the Irish Government Bill 
Mr. Chamberlain explained the reasons which compelled him to leave 
the Cabinet. The name of another old supporter of the Liberal party 
was missing from the list. Mr. Bright no longer stood side by side 
with his old comrade and leader. Gifted by nature with all the 
requisites of the orator, a fine and S3unpathetic voice and the com- 
mand of a language singularly simple in its masculine vigour, he had 
long occupied the position of the popular tribune. His eloquence and 
sturdy Eadicalism had been a chief factor in the success of many a 
hard-fought Liberal victoiy. But his Eadicalism was of the old- 
fashioned type; the freedom of the individual was its ideal. The 
free man working out his own success by means of his own unfettered 
industry and abflity was the type of citizen he desired to produce. 
Of Quaker origin, and thus naturally drawn towards a peaceful solution 
of all difficulties, war was to him the greatest of evils. Neither the 
new doctrines of State interference nor the phantom glories of im- 
perialism had any atti*action for him. Great Britain, strong in her 
own freedom, freedom economical and political, sending out into the 
world colonies to teach and to enjoy the same free principles, was the 
national greatness to which he aspired. The inheritance of the policy 
of their predecessor, the undoubted growth among both parties of 
the desire for further expansions, had led the Liberal Ministry to pursue 
a line of conduct of which it was impossible that Mr, Bright could 
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approve. It was impossible that a man, who in his earlier life had 
gone so far as publicly to advocate retirement from India, should for 
the avowed object of securing an easy access to our Eastern empire 
countenance warlike measures directed against what bore all the 
appearance of a national movement. The order for the bombardment 
of Alexandria was fatal to any further connection between him and 
the Government. Pie had at once resigned. Nor was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s subsequent policy more to his taste. Much as he had sympa- 
thised with the demands of Ireland, much as he had contributed to 
the establishment of peasant proprietorship there, the Land Bill of 
1886 appeared to him so destructive of the common laws of justice 
and of free contract, that it encountered his strongest opposition. 
‘‘Little Englander,” as he would no doubt be called at the present 
time, he yet felt strongly the absolute necessity of the union of the 
three kingdoms, and regarded with extreme distmst and dislike any 
attempt to establish a second Parliament within their limits. When 
the idea of Home Rule assumed a practical shape, he became one of 
its strongest opponents. The separation from Mr. Gladstone was no 
doubt a cause of pain; he could not, he said, “bear to attack his 
old friend and leader.” It was a cause of kindly regret; “If,” he 
wrote in answer to a remonstrance from Mr. Gladstone on the severity 
of his language, “El have said a word winch seems harsh or un- 
friendly, I will ask you to forgive it.” But neither pain nor friendship 
availed. The political breach was too wide to be bridged. It was as 
a firm, nay active upholder of the Unionist policy that Mr. Bright 
passed the short remainder of his life which closed in 1889. 

It was not for some time, during which several pieces of not un- 
important legislation were completed, that the ques- Home Buie 
tion which was occupying the minds of all men was Bmbrou&iit in, 
brought forward for solution. On the 8th of April Mr. 

Gladstone asked leave to bring in his Irish Government Bill, and 
proceeded to unfold his intentions. The Bill was to be immediately 
followed by a Land Bill, and Mr. Gladstone was careful to explain that 
the two formed in fact one indissoluble scheme separated only for 
convenience. 

The Irish Government Bill, as explained by Mr. Gladstone, was, 
in accordance vdth his well-known dislike to abstract resolutions, an 
elaborate and detailed piece of work. Apart from details which as 
the scheme never came into existence are of Httle importance, its chief 
])rovisions were these : An Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin was to 
legislate for Ireland and to control the executive. Irish Peers and 
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representatives were no longer to have seats in the imperial Legisla- 
ture. Questions concerning the Cro’wn, the army and navy, and 
foreign and colom'al relations, were withdrawn from its purview. The 
constabulary was, after a period of two years, to pass under its control. 
With the exception of so much of the customs and excise as was 
necessary to meet its liabilities to England, the taxation was also 
placed in its hands. Its share of the imperial burdens was settled 
at one-fourteenth instead of two-seventeenths as had been airanged 
at the Union. Securities were given for the safety of the Protestant 
minority ; and the religious difficulty was met by an enactment forbidding 
the establishment or endowment of any religious denomination. The 
political side of the proposed arrangement was contained in this Bill. 
But there was no hesitation in acknowledging that the social questions 
to be solved were at least as difficult as the political. 

It was in order to meet these social difficulties that the twin measure. 
The Land Bill, immediately introduced. It 

April 16. -^ras a gigantic system of purchase. Mr. Gladstone 

held that his legislation hitherto had been all in favour of the tenant 
and peasant, and that in the new departure now made it was the pro- 
prietor’s turn to be considered. Machinery was to be established by 
which landowners could sell their property to a certain State authority 
at twenty years’ purchase, to be retailed subsequently to small pur- 
chasers. The first cost to the English ratepayer was calculated to 
be not less than £120,000,000, which was to be raised by the issue 
of new stock. 

Bills of such vast proportions, and implying so far-reaching and 
Bitter opposi fundamental a change, could not be thus thrown do^vn 

tion to iSth in the midst of a Parliament not yet educated to re- 
ceive them without exciting extreme astonishment 
and strong and bitter opposition. Not only the Bills themselves, but 
the conduct of the Minister who had with such reticence formulated 
them, became at once the object of violent attacks. It is scarcely 
worth while to mention the suggestions of ambition and self-seeking 
which were freely imputed ; Mr. Gladstone’s character and aspirations 
were too high to allow such suggestions to be seriously considered for 
a moment. Silence also is the best way of treating such language as 
men of ill-disciplined minds and flippant tongues, like Lord Kandolph 
Churchill, allowed themselves to use. It cannot injure the fame of a 
great Minister, attempting though it maybe without success to grapple 
with a question of a difficulty almost insoluble, to stigmatise his plan 
as the offspring of verbosity and senility,” or as the foolish work” 
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of “ an old man in a liurry.” Nor are the charges otherwise than futile 
which Avere brought against the completeness of the suggested change 
of policy, or against the political morality of a man who, having never 
hitherto shrunk from the employment of coercion when he considered 
it necessary, now appeared as the champion of the party he had hitherto 
repressed. Mr. Gladstone had been compelled to work as best he could 
the constitution as it then existed. He had witnessed the failure of his 
own efibrts, and the efforts of his rivals, to preserve law and order 
without such coercive measures as no wise man could contemplate 
with equanimity. He had seen the failure of those coercive measures 
themselves, and had come to the conclusion that it was not the 
administration but the constitution itself which required alteration. 

But quite apaii; from these useless or imgrounded charges, there was 
very much in the Bill open to most reasonable objection, objec- 

The maintenance of the unity of the empire, and of the tions to Home 
supremacy of the imperial Parliament, was a principle 
hrmly fixed in the minds of Englishmen. There was no party that did 
not hold it, there was no responsible statesman but had thought it neces- 
sary in the last few months to declare his adhesion to it. One question 
Avhich immediately arose was whether the arrangements of the Bill 
were compatible mth that principle. Unfortunately, led away probably 
by his desire for the removal of all obstruction to English legislation, 
Mr. Gladstone intended to remove the Irish members entirely from 
Westminster. Such a step seemed to lead immediately to separation. 
Some form of supremacy might be reserved to the imperial Parliament, 
but a whole important province of the empire would be excluded 
from all share in imperial affairs. There was cogency in Lord 
Hartingtoii’s argument that the process applied to other parts of the 
empire would leave the English members alone as the representatives 
of imperial rule. But far more than any logical dilemma involved in 
the Bill, it \vas the character of the Irish and the Irish party which 
chiefly stood in the way of its acceptance. It was not given to 
the majority of men to feel the same faith in the good results of 
justice as was felt by Mr. Gladstone. It seemed an extraordinary 
thing to di-eam of handing over the government of a country, and 
with it the fate of a loyal minority who were opposed in every point 
to the popular feeling, to men who had shoTO themselves so violent 
and disloyal and so ready to set contracts at defiance ; yet by the 
enactments of the Bill it was contemplated that the judicial power, 
the finances (with one exception), and, after a brief interval, all the 
police, were to be intrusted to the party of disorder. Were the 
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securities worth anything more than the paper on which they were 
written? Would not the payment to the English Exchequer be 
regarded before long as a hostile tribute to be refused ? Would the 
powerful priesthood of tlie Roman Church be contented to maintain a 
position of tolerant neutrality ? Among the Conservatives there was 
no doubt as to how these questions should be answered. The ex- 
clusion of the chief sectional heads of the Liberal party from any 
share in formulating the new policy, and the consequent uncom- 
promising character of the Bill, produced from the Liberal ranks an 
Opposition of ^nswer scarcely less certain. While one section sided 
Tories and naif unreservedly with the Tories in opposition to the 
the Liberals. political arrangement, another found in the clauses of 
the Land Bill a further ground of oj)position. Although Mr. Chamber- 
lain had contemplated a gi*eat compulsory sale of land going hand-in- 
hand with a general extension of the authority of local bodies, he saw 
in the enormous burden which would be laid on the English tax- 
payer if the Bill was accepted a sufficient cause for opposition, even 
had he not shared, as he did, in the general objection to what he ' 
considered as the dismembennent of the empire. 

Upon lines such as those here indicated the great battle was fought. 
The time that intervened between the first and second reading, 
which was co- incident with the Easter recess, was employed by all 
parties in persistent efforts to strengthen their position. The adhesion 
Lord Spencer Spencer to the Government could not but be 

supports the regarded as one of the strongest arguments in favour 
Government. ^ Yi[oIi character, who had carried 

out his duties in Ireland with marked efficiency, the respect he 
inspired won still further support from his experience. His speech 
at Newcastle (January 22), whither he went in company with Mr. 
John Morley, placed in its best light the conception of the Government 
proposals formed by honest and liberal minds. After explaining how 
impossible it was to follow the old methods of government, and 
declaring the necessity of the close connection between the two Bills, 
he -went on to state his trust in those to whom it was proposed to 
hand over the government. He could say without hesitation that he 
had never heard or seen any evidence of complicity in crime established 
against any of the Irish representatives ; he believed them to have an 
affection for and real interest in the welfare of their country. But he 
considered that it would be most unfair to leave to a new Irish Assembly 
the difficulties of the land question unsettled, or to leave the landlords 
of Ireland unprotected and uncared for. He concluded his speech in 
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these words: “ If I thought that Mr. Gladstone’s policy would lead 
to dismemberment of the empire, if I thought it would lead to separa- 
tion, or involve the repudiation of debts, or stir up enmity between 
the various classes in Ireland, or rouse religious intolerance in the 
country, I for one should not have raised my voice in support of it. 
I have no such fear. I have confidence that the Irish constituencies 
will return members to Parliament who will be faithful to their trust, 
and that among them the mercantile, learned, and intellectual classes 
of the community will be represented, and that these men will be 
ready to do their best to solve the problems before them.” 

But it was probably neither on the utterances of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers, nor on those of the Tory party, whose opinions and views 
were clearly known, that the public interest was centred, but upon the 
utterances of the leaders of the various sections into which the Liberal 
party was now broken. Whether the Bills should pass or not depended 
plainly upon the amount of success attending the efforts to reunite the 
party. That the Wliigs could be induced to return to their allegiance 
, seemed hopeless. At a great meeting in Her Majesty’s Theatre (April 
14) they had appeared side by side with the Conservative opposition, 
and had taken the lead in declaring their fixed objec- views of 
tions to Mr. Gladstone’s policy ; and the action of Lord 
Hartington’s constituents, who demanded an explana- chamberlain, 
tion of his presence there, had given him an opportunity of emphasising 
all he had said against the Bills. An organised campaign in Scotland, 
in which Mr. Goschen and Lord Hartington were the principal speakers, 
made the firmness of their attitude still more obvious. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action was not regarded as so certain ; but it soon became plain 
that his support could only be won by an amount of amendment to the 
Bill which the Government could not be expected to allow. Against 
the Land Bill he declared himself absolutely (May 8) ; nothing would 
induce him to consent to a vast expenditure of English money with 
the object of purchasing acquiescence to the Home Rule Bill which he 
regarded as faulty. This essential fault lay, in his opinion, in the 
removal of the Irish members from the imperial Parliament. Appa- 
rently if that point could have been dropped along with the Land Bill 
he might have found it possible to support the second reading. 

In his overwhelming eagerness to pass the Bill on which he believed 
the prosperity of Ireland rested, Mr. Gladstone began Gladstone’s 
to give way. He was ready, only too ready for his concessions. 
O'wm reputation, to make concessions. Things which had been spoken 
of as vital were minimised. Plans all more or less inconvenient and 
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cumbersome were produced to rectify the great error of the scheme, 
the exclusion of the Irish members. The Land Bill, which had been 
introduced as an integral part of the whole scheme, and as the neces- 
sary supplement to the Home Rule Bill, was now declared to be 
separable from it ; to vote for the one did not imply approbation of 
the other. Thus, when on the 10th of May the Bill came on for the 
second reading, there seemed to be truth in the charge that Mr. 
Gladstone was introducing after all a thing which he had frequently 
reprobated, a mere abstract resolution. This view was strengthened 
when he said in his opening speech that he would take long steps to 
meet the wishes of his followers, but on certain conditions, one of which 
was that there was not to be a committee- debate (a debate on the minute 
details of the Bill) before the second reading. Such a course laid him 
open to much misrepresentation. Charges of inconsistency and of 
yielding merely for the sake of keeping office were freely levelled at 
him. He had, as a matter of fact, found it necessary to contemplate 
modifications so grave as to necessitate a complete remodelling of the 
Bill. When, on a motion for adjournment of the House, information 
was extracted from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the intention 
of the Government was to prorogue the House and bring in a new re- 
modelled Bill in the next session, the fate of the measure was sealed. 
There was no difficulty in urging the absurdity of demanding a vote 
upon the second reading of a Bill which was confessedly dead. The 
debate indeed continued for several nights, but it was scarcely to be 
expected that a majority would pledge “themselves to a principle and, 
as it was understood, to the acceptance of a future and unknown 
Bill. When at length the question was put, and the strange sight of a 
Defeat of tue Whig and a Radical acting as tellers for the Opposi- 
Home Rule tion to a Liberal Government was seen, it was found 
that 93 Liberals had withdrawn from their party, and 
that the Government was in a minority of 30 in a house of 666. Mr. 
Gladstone accepted his defeat, and, believing that he would still be 
able to maintain a majority in the constituencies, determined at once 
to place the decision in their hands. 

On the 26th of June this short Parliament was dissolved, and the 
General elec- excitement of a general election began. As was in- 

tion, July 17 , . evitable, the addresses of the leaders laid stress some 

on one scheme some on another. Thus Mr. Chamber- 
lain clung to his view in favour of a general Local Government Bill, in 
which Scotland, Wales, and Ireland might all be similarly treated. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen seemed chiefly interested in the 
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injustice and, indeed, impossibility of handing the Ulster loyalists over 
to such men as would almost certainly become the national repre- 
sentatives under a Home Rule scheme. On the other side, while Lord 
Spencer continued to m*ge that the Home Rule and the Land Purchase 
Bills went hand in hand, and that the Irish were worthy to be trusted, 
Mr. Morley defended the removal of the Irish members from the 
imperial Parliament. But, whatever the form taken by the addresses, 
the line of cleavage was really that stated by Mr. Gladstone himself. 
He ovmed that the Bill in its old shape was dead, and declared that 
the critical question was the broad principle whether under some form 
or other the Irish should or should not govern their own atfairs. It 
was scarcely wise from a party point of view, or even for the purpose 
of obtaining the object he so ardently desired, to rest the issue on so 
ill-defined a ground. To say that his Bill was dead seemed in fact to 
acknowledge that in framing it he had mistaken the wishes of his own 
party and of the English constituencies. It might not unreasonably 
be asked, what securities were offered that if he was again intrusted 
with power he would not faU into some similar eiTor; while at the 
same time his supporters would be pledged to vote for a Bill of which 
they might not approve, but which pui-ported to be the practical out- 
come of the principle for which they had voted. The result of the 
elections proved at all events conclusively that the constituencies 
were not ready, to use the language of the time, ‘‘to send repre- 
sentatives to Parliament with a mandate to secure Irish self-govern- 
ment.” A notable increase in the Conservative ranks, and the election 
of no less than 78 Liberals wdio for the time threw in their lot with 
the Conservatives, placed Gladstonians and Pamellites combined in a 
minority of 113. Lord Salisbury could say with truth that the one 
mandate given was to preserve untouched the legis- Resignation of 
lative union of the two countries. So clear was the tne Ministry, 
voice of the elections that Mr. Gladstone at once resigned, and Lord 
Salisbury again imdertook the Administration (July 20, 1886). 

The break-up of the Liberal party was consummated, and the 
power of what has been spoken of as “the greatest instrument ot 
progi-ess the world has ever seen ” was paralysed. 


vicx. 
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of tlie Conservative party. But it was impossible entirely to disregard 
the opinions and tendencies of the allies to whom he owed his position. 
Indeed, the movement of national thought on most subjects had been 
so markedly in a Liberal direction, that its recognition had become 
necessary. Ever since the establishment of the new constituency, 
active politicians had felt the necessity of securing its support. A 
party, not very well defined but of growing importance, who were 
roughly spoken of as “The Tory Democrats,” had come into existence, 
and had found a spokesman and leader in Lord Randolph ChurchiU. 
On many points it was difficult to distinguish his views from those of 
an advanced Liberal. He had constantly urged the necessity of 
making use of young men in full touch with the iiordBandoipu 
popular feeling; and he had so far persuaded Lord ouanc^OTof 
Salisbury to adopt his views, that he now found him- theExcneauer. 
self, somewhat to the surprise of the public, made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the new Ministry, and intrusted with the leadership 
of the House of Commons. 

Though this appointment may have given promise of a liberal 
treatment of social questions in England, it could scarcely fail to be 
very irritating to the Irish and the Home Rulers. Not only had Lord 
Randolph Churchill always exhibited bitter antagonism to the Home 
Rule scheme, and expressed his disapproval in violent and con- 
temptuous language, but early in this year he had visited the north 
of Ireland, and had there, in his attempt to rouse the temper of the 
Orange minority, used such vehemence that his language appeared to 
many to be nothing less than an incitement to rebellion. His visit 

had been followed by violent riots in Belfast, which « 

*' ’ Conseg.ueiices 

continued to break out again and again for more than ofiiis visit to 

a year, causing much loss of property and even of life. Belfast. 

It was therefore only natural that when, as Leader of the House, 
Lord Randolph Churchill (August 1886) sketched the policy of the 
Government, his adversaries should find a dangerous meaning in his 
studiously guarded words. He explained that breaches of social 
disorder were to be suppressed by means of the ordinary law, so as to 
allow the legislation of their predecessors a fah chance of success ; and 
that a scheme of local government was to be produced applicable to 
all the four kingdoms which constituted Great Britain. 

His words were at once treated as an invitation to the landlords of 
Ireland to use to the full their legal powers, and as a 
promise that the executive would do its best to support speecuonthe* 
them. No such incitement was necessary. The Irish 
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had accepted the failure of Mr. Grladstone’s legislation with remarkable 
patience. The introduction of the Home Eule Bill had filled them 
mth hope ; to them its rejection was not a mere party defeat, it was 
little less than a great national disaster ; yet, probably hoping that the 
Liberal party might still succeed in healing its internal dissensions, 
they had kept reasonably quiet. But economical pressure touches 
more closely than political defeat, and the condition of Irish agricuh 
ture in the face of falling prices was becoming daily worse. The 
general depression had seriously affected Ireland after the recent 
settlement of judicial rents, and the tenants now declared that even 
those reduced payments were beyond their means. On the other 
hand, it was not unnatural that the landlords, who regarded the Land 
Act of 1881 as a final settlement for which they had paid an enormous 
price, should have thought it right to insist upon the payment of their 
legal demands. In some instances they had mercifully held their 
Increase of hand, but undoubtedly evictions had largely increased, 
evictions. and no incitement to stricter measures seemed needed. 
It was the tenants rather than the landlords who required support. 
But no immediate assistance could be expected. A Commission 
had been issued to inquire into the working of the Land Act, and 
until it reported, as Lord Eandolph Churchill had said, the law was 
to take its course. An amendment in favour of evicted tenants, 
moved to the Address (August 24) by Mr. Parnell, had been thrown 
out. Lord Harrington and his Mends had gone even beyond the 
Conservatives in their opposition to it, and in their assertions of 
disbelief in the incapacity of the tenants to meet their rents. 

A few weeks later a more definite attempt to move the Government 
eu’s made by the Irish leader, when he brought in a 

TeS^i^iief Tenants’ Belief Bill (September 10, 1886). This Bill 
Bin rejected. proposed three things: that leaseholders should be 

admitted to the benefit of the Land Act ; that power should be given 
to both landlord and tenant to appeal to the Court for an alteration of 
the judicial rent ; and that the Land Court should be authorised to 
stay eviction when the tenant had paid half the rent. Of these three, 
the last was at the instant by far the most important. That there 
was a real need for some such measure seems certain. The 
Government, through their agent, Sir Eedvers Buffer, who had 
been sent on an ill-defined mission to the disturbed districts, and 
through the Irish Secretary himself, were compelled to use their 
influence to induce the landlords to refrain from pressing their de- 
mands. Mr. Parnell’s Bill however was, almost as a matter of 
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coui'se, rejected (September 27). The Liberal Unionists through 
Lord Hartington, the Conservatives by the voice of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, while acknowledging that there were cases in which the tenants 
were incapable of paying the rent, joined in deprecating any general 
change or revision of the existing Land Law. 

Mr. Parnell had not been sparing in prophecies, which were little 
short of threats, of the agitation which might be expected to follow 
the rejection of his measure ; and it was not long before his prophecies 
were fulfilled. Less than three weeks after its rejec- 
tion, the Plan of Campaign,” which was to play so campaign,'’ 
large a part in the difficulties of the coming months, 
was indicated by Mr. Dillon in a speech at a meeting of Lord Clanri- 
carde’s tenants at Woodford. There is no doubt that Lord Clanricarde, 
an absentee landlord, had refused to listen to any arguments in favour 
of mercy, and had proceeded to eviction when the tenants in their 
distress refused to pay rents which they could not afford. The 
evictions had been the occasion of much distobance and violence. 
It was under these circumstances that Mr. Dillon sketched a plan, 
which was subsequently accepted by the National League, and pub- 
lished in set form in United Ireland. The plan was ingenious. It 
was not to be universal in its action, but to be earned out by the 
tenants of each estate on which it might be needed. The tenants 
were to organise themselves, and to agree upon the amount of rent 
wliich they could afford. This they were to offer to the landlord, and 
if he refused it, they were to pay it over to a committee, which was to 
take charge of it and employ it in carrying on the struggle with the 
landlord. ‘‘There is thus,” said United Ireland^ “practically a 
half-year’s rent of the estate put aside to fight the landlord. This is a 
fund which, if properlj" utilised, will reduce any landlord in Ireland.” 
The plan was at once accepted, but was not actually used on more 
than some forty estates. So dangerous a movement forced the Irish 
question to the front. During the recess the Government attempted 
to check it by the apprehension of Mr. Dillon and Mr. William O’Brien. 
The attempt was a failure ; for these leaders, when discharged on bail, 
contmued to cany on their agitation as before. It became a matter of 
deep interest to know wliat line the Government would take when 
Parliament reassembled (January 27, 1887). 

Before that event a somewhat unexpected change had taken place 
in the Ministrv. Lord Salisbury had found it neces- , 

saiy to part with the eccentric and unmanageable Ministry, 
ally, with whose popular views he had hoped to 
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strcngtlien tlie Government. Just before Christmas Lord Kandolpli 
Churchill suddenly resigned. The avowed cause of his resignation 
was inability to agree in the large expenditure his colleagues were 
contemplating for the army and navy, but there were probably other 
points of difference. In regard to the intended Local Government 
Bill and to foreign policy, as well as to the amount of coercion neces- 
sary in Ireland, he was believed to hold views not in accordance with 
those of the Prime Minister. At all events his resignation was at 
once accepted and no efforts were made to retain his services. Lord 
Salisbury was now free to attempt once more a coalition with the 
Liberal Unionists. Again the chiefs of the two sections of that party, 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, remained firm to their purpose 
of maintaining their position as Liberals except on the one point of 
Ireland. But Mr. Goschen, who had already given proof, by volun- 
tarily excluding himself from office, of his disapproval of one of the 
most important steps the Liberal party had taken, felt justified under 
the present circumstances in transferring his allegiance. There was 
indeed but little in the avowed policy of the Government with which 
a Liberal of the old school could not heartily agree. Mr. Goschen 
^ ^ accepted the vacant office of Chancellor of the Ex- 

onanceiior of chequer. As all other Liberal Unionists declined to 

theExciieauer. Salisbury, the reconstitution of the Ministry 

was confined to departmental changes. The Leadership of the House 
fell to Mr. W- H. Smith, with the post of First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Iddesleigh surrendered Foreign Affairs into the hands of Lord 
Salisbury himself, and shortly afterwards closed a life of singularly 
amiable and consistent statesmanship. Sir Henry Holland joined the 
Cabinet as Minister for the Colonies, and the Hon. E. Stanliope as 
Secretary for War. 

IMiich more important was the opportunity which seemed to be 
afforded for the reconstitution of the Liberal party. The Eadical 
section of the Unionists could not but feel that on every point of vital 
interest except Ireland they still thought with their old friends. The 
idea was suggested, and at once accepted, that a small number of 
representatives of the various sections should meet, and find if possible 
some line of policy on which they could all agree. Hence arose the 
^ ^ Conference which is known as “The Bound Table.” 

table Confer- Unfortunately it came to nothing. Who was to 

blame, or where the rupture actually occurred, it is 
difficult to say. Such accounts as could be gathered from the words 
of the various members of the meeting were not easy to reconcile. 
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But it is plain that the disagreements were not likely to he smoothed 
away by the utterances of so incisive an orator as Mr. Chamberlain. 
There was moreover too well-marked a line of severance to allow of a 
reunion, and probably also too strong a mistrust of Mr. Gladstone to 
allow of any terms which did not contain a distinct surrender on his 
part. Although this definite effort failed, there was constant^ an 
imdercurrent of effort and suggestion that some reconstitution of the 
Liberal party might be arrived at. The possibility of such a union 
had a strong effect upon the legislation of the Conservative Muiistry. 

The amount of time wasted on the debate on tlie Address seemed 
to prove the inadequacy of even the amended rules of New rules of 
procedure under which it was carried on. Moreover, procedure, 
certain disagreeable incidents arising from the exercise by the Speaker 
of the power intrusted to him to decide when the time of closure had 
arrived, warned the House that a responsibility had been placed upon 
him which might render his position intolerable. The chief feature 
of the new rules, which were carried (March 18, 1887) after much 
angTy opposition, was the removal from the Speaker of the greater 
part of this responsibility. Henceforward any member was competent 
to move the closure with leave from the Chair ; the motion was to 
pass without discussion, and, if it proved to be adequately supported, 
was to put an end to the debate. Armed with this new weapon 
against obstniction, the Government proceeded to introduce their two 
Irish measures, the Crimes Bill in the Lower House, the Land Bill in 
the House of Lords. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill differed materially from the 
ordinary Coercion Acts of previous Ministiies ; it was 
chiefly intended to clear the way for legislation of a Amendment 
more conciliatory character than any which had y-et 
emanated from the Conservative side. To meet the ever-recurring 
unrest of the Irish, two methods had always presented themselves, 
repression or conciliation. A combination of the two had formed the 
usual basis of the Liberal treatment of the difficult problem; but 
constant failure had driven the Liberals to the frank acceptance of one 
branch alone of the alternative, and the Home Eule Bill had expressed 
Mr. Gladstone’s large conception of what conciliation meant. The 
keynote of the Conservative policy had hitherto been repression. The 
rejection of the Home Eule BiU, coupled with agricultural distress and 
the agrarian agitation which had taken form in the plan of campaign,” 
had again raised the old question in its most acute form. Even if 
long experience of failure had not discredited special Coercion Acts, 
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the constitution of the present Ministry forbade the introduction of 
such a measure. A Ministry which depended for its existence upon 
its alliance with men whose sympathies were entirely Liberal except 
on the one point of the maintenance of the union, could not afford to 
follow the old repressive policy of the Conservative party; the already 
expressed determination of the Government to attempt to rule Ireland 
by the ordinary law was generally understood as a confession of this 
impossibility. Conciliation in some form could no longer be avoided ; 
and the idea had been conceived that, under the form of local self- 
government, a system of administration might be established more 
popular and more in accordance with Irish ideas than that which now 
existed. But it appeared a grave mistake to set on foot any such 
plan of decentralisation without first safeguarding social order, with- 
out placing in the hands of the central authority sufficient means of 
protecting the interests of the minority. To establish Local Govern- 
ment under the shadow of a Coercion Act was almost a contradiction 
in terms ; and the Government, having brought themselves to confess 
that Ireland had characteristics of its o^vn and required special airange- 
ments, determined to introduce, instead of a temporary Coercion Bill, 
a permanent alteration in the criminal procedure of the country. The 
undoubtedly disturbed condition of much of Ireland, with the prevalence 
of agrarian outi’ages, was largely caused by the existence of combina- 
tions which practically set up a law different from and antagonistic to 
the ordinary law. The aim of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
was to restrain these combinations by placing extraordinary powers in 
the hands of the Lord Lieutenant. He was authorised to declare 
leagues or combinations illegal, and to proclaim disturbed districts, 
which were then to pass under a system which was little less than 
arbitrary government. Side by side with the danger arising from 
leagues and combinations went the extraordinary difficulty of con- 
victing accused persons ; even when the evidence against them was 
of the strongest character, juries refused to find them guilty. In 
order to withdraw criminal trials from the influence of organised in- 
timidation or local sympathy, the new law contemplated, under 
certain circumstances, the transference of the proceedings not only 
to a different part of Ireland, but altogether into England. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill was introduced in the House 
Introduction of of Commons on the 28th of March. Mr. Balfour made 
^ necessity of some change in the 

1887. criminal law; 970 persons were under special police 

protection, and the cost, which was thrown on the ratepayers, was no 
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less than £350,000 a year. The judges had again and again drawn 
attention to the prevalent lawlessness and to the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining witnesses or verdicts. As^a sticking instance, he quoted the 
words of Mr. Justice Murphy when a verdict of “ Not guilty ” had 
been returned Grentlemen, your verdict is contrary to the evidence ; 
it is your privilege to disregard the evidence and your oaths.” These 
results Mr. Balfour traced to intimidation, exercised indirectly, if not 
directly, by the National League. ^‘We cannot forget,” he said, 
“ that the League leans in part upon those dark secret societies who 
work by dynamite and the dagger, whose object is anarchy, and 
whose means are assassination.” The first reading of the Bill aroused 
the liveliest opposition,* and was only secured by the movement of the 
closure amid a scene of wild confusion. The second reading gave 
rise to an incident which, though at the time it passed over without 
result, made a deep impression, and, when coupled with further 
accusations of a similar nature, was the beginning of those exciting 
and dramatic events which attended the Parnell Commission in the 
following year. The suggestion of Mr. Balfour as to the character of 
the National League was repeated as a definite accusation by Colonel 
Saunderson, the leader of the Ulster Unionists. He declared that 
the Executive Committee of the Land League contained in it treason- 
able persons and murderers, and that Mr. Parnell and his friends were 
aware of it. Both Mr. Healy and Mr. Sexton gave Colonel Saunderson 
the lie direct, and after much dispute the accusation was withdrawn. 
A few days afterwards (April 18) there appeared in the Times what 
purported to be a facsimile letter of Mr. Parnell, dated 
* May 15, 1882, which, if it had been genuine, seemed iixgroftiie 
to prove that he had countenanced the murder of Mr. 

Burke. Mr. Parnell declared the letter to be a forgery, and reiterated 
his disapproval of the murder in the strongest terms. Immediately 
after this denial the second reading of the Bill was passed. 

In Committee the opposition was continued with even greater ve- 
hemence. Every word in the Bill produced amendments pushed to 
division, until at length, on the 10th of June, Mr. W. H. Smith moved 
and earned that, the Bill having already occupied thirty-five days, the 
remaining clauses should be put to the House without debate, unless 
the Committee had completed its work by ten o’clock on the 17th of 
June. At the fatal hour, the Committee having only reached the 6th 
clause, Sir Charles Paissell, who was speaking, was interrupted, and 
the remaining clauses were immediately passed without division. The 
Irish members protested by rising in a body and marching out of the 
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House. A similar scene attended the closure of the debate at the 
Report stage ; but, as is usual in the case of such protests, the only- 
result was the comparath’e ease ' with which all amendments were 
rejected; and, on the 18th of July, the Bill passed into law. 

Hand-m>hand with this stringent Bill went a remedial measure, in- 
^ . X troduced in the House of Lords on the 31st of March. 

Jj Bill inty o* 

duced, Marcii There was a tolerable consensus among the various 
81 , 1887. sections of the Unionists in favour of largely increasing 

the purchase clauses of the previous Land Acts. The dual ownership, 
called into general existence by Mr. Gladstone’s legislation, was 
regarded as the chief cause of the tenants’ discontent ; its destruction, 
and the substitution of small holdings in full property, was the object 
to be aimed at. This had indeed been the object of Mr. Gladstone’s 
last unfortunate Land Bill. The chief objection urged against that 
Bill had been the risk inm by the English taxpayer of being called 
upon to pay an enormous sum; some method had therefore to be 
found by which this risk could be avoided. But, while this method 
was being discovered and formulated, there were other evils demand- 
ing instant attention, and it was to these that the Land Bill of the 
present session was directed. 

The report from Lord Cowper’s Commission, for which the Govern- 
ment had been waiting, had now arrived. It proved to be in favour 
of a revision of the judicial rents on the ground of the recent change 
in agricultural prices. This conclusion the Government rejected ; they 
declined to touch what they called the sanctity of contract, or to 
disturb what had been intended for a final settlement. But in their 
Bill they made several concessions; leaseholders, hitherto excluded, 
were to be allowed to seek a judicial revision of their rents ; long 
leaseholders who had sub-let their lands were to be permitted to 
break their leases if their tenants’ rents were reduced; an evicted 
tenant might be allowed to remain as a caretaker ; the landlord who 
could get no rent was to be exempted from the payment of rates; 
and finally, what w’as most important and was supposed to satisfy the 
claims of those -whose rents were too high, the County Courts were 
to be given an equitable jurisdiction, the right of allowing time for 
payment, and the right even of relieving the applicant of all his 
debts and making him a bankrupt. The Bill, being thus one of con- 
liandBiU cession, and confessedly confined to remedy certain 
carried, Aufir. difiSculties arising from the legislation of 1881, encoun- 
6,1887. tered but slight opposition. Its third reading was 

carried in the House of Commons on August 6, 1887. It was however 
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Imt little liked by the Liberal Unionists. The chief objections they 
found in the Bill were the omission of all power of revision of the 
judicial rents, and the clause which gave the County Courts the 
power of relieving an applicant of his arrears only by making him a 
bankrupt ; such an extreme step would no doubt afibrd him some sort 
of relief, but at the cost of an undeserved loss of self-respect. To 
these objections Mr. Chamberlain had given expression in the Lower 
House, and the feeling of disapproval was so strong, that when the 
Bill came to the Upper House, Lord Salisbury found it necessary to 
make several serious changes in it, some of which seemed to touch 
even the principle of the Bill. On both the chief points of disagi’ee- 
ment the Government gave way. The clause with regard to bank- 
ruptcy was given up, and under certain limited conditions the revision 
of judicial rents by the Land Court was allowed. Such serious 
modifications were a practical surrender to the demands of the Liberal 
Unionists. So strongly was this felt by the Irish landlords, that they 
spoke of the acceptance of the amendments as nothing less than an 
act of betrayal on the part of the Conservative Government. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act in the hands of Mr. Balfour, 
who, on the 5th of March, had succeeded Sir Michael ^ Balfour as 
Hicks-Beach as Chief Secretary for Ireland, was not irisn secre- 
allowed to remain a dead letter. Indeed, activity was 
almost forced upon him. The language of Mr. Davitt at Bodyke, 
where, while supporting the Plan of Campaign, he blamed his party 
for the moderation of their demands, was a direct challenge to the 
Government. A proclamation was at once issued, placing Ireland 
under the Crimes Act; and on Mr. W. O’Brien, as editor of United 
Ireland, continuing to encourage the people in opposition to the 
police, the National League was declared by the Lord Lieutenant 
to be a “dangerous association.” A regular war between the 
Nationalists and the Administration was thus begnn. Again and 
again meetings -were proclaimed as illegal, again and again they 
were held in spite of the proclamation. Nor was the disturbance 
confined to the Irish, English sympathy was excited by the apparent 
violence of the Administration, and a certain number of the more 
eager Radicals threw themselves vehemently into the movement, and 
frequently attended and even addressed the illegal meetings. On 
the 9th of September a peculiarly disastrous collision Micneistowu. 
took place between the people and the police at se^t. 9.1887. 
MichelstOTO. There llr. O’Brien and other leaders had been summoned 
before the petty sessions. Though they did not appear, the judicial 
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proceedings were carried on, and warrants issued for their arrest. No 
sooner was this known than a wild popular meeting was held, the people 
coming in from all the country round and giving an enthusiastic recep- 
tion to Mr. Dillon, who was accompanied by Mr. Labouchere and 
other English members of Parliament. It had always been the policy 
of the Irish leaders to allow without objection the presence of a 
Government reporter at their meetings. In the present instance the 
reporter arrived late, tried to force his way through the closely packed 
crowd to the platform, and called upon a strong body of police to assist 
him. Their presence, and perhaps their roughness, roused the anger 
of the people ; the police were unable to effect their object, and were 
driven back to their barracks. They there, either in fear or anger, fired 
upon the crowd with fatal result, and were only extricated from their 
awkward position with great difficulty, and chiefly by the efforts of 
the Irish leaders. The Coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of wilful 
murder against the inspector and three of the constables ; but in spite 
of this they were not prosecuted. The event remained as an evil 
memory of coercion unsuccessfully attempted, and of the processes 
of law set at nought by the authorities. Meanwhile the war, if it may 
be so called, went on. Of the illegal meetings the most important 
was one at Woodford, where the troops and police were evaded, and 
the meetmg held at night after the people had apparently dispersed. 
Imprisonment October Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sullivan, and 

of “W. O’Brien, Mr. Wilfred Blunt were apprehended, convicted, and 
Oct. 1887 . imprisoned. An unseemly quarrel then arose between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. O’Brien as to the wearing of prison clothes, a 
quarrel ridiculous enough in itself, but of real interest as showing that, 
in the eyes of Government, offenders under the new Criminal Law 
Amendment Act -were not regarded as political prisoners, but as 
ordinary law-breakers. 

These violent scenes, and the disaffection of the Irish, were a 
TheJuiDiiee, melancholy blot upon the satisfaction which should 

June 21, 1887 . iiQ,Ye marked the year of the Queen’s Jubilee. In 
many respects the nation had good cause for congratulation ; and the 
august lady, wffiose fiftieth year of sympathetic rule was being cele- 
brated, might w’ell look back wdth satisfaction upon the constant 
gTowth of her dominions, their advance in wealth, the increased 
stability of their institutions resting on an ever-widening basis, and 
the brilliant intellectual and scientific life which had marked her reign. 
The enthusiastic love of her people, the personal kindliness and affec- 
tion with which she was regarded by all her subjects, exhibited as it 
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was in the thronging crowds attending the warioiis state functions in 
which she took a part during the Jubilee week, constituted in one 
respect their chief value. Trom a political point of view they were 
equally valuable as giving outward expression to the strong under- 
cun-ent of a desire for some closer connection between the various 
branches of the empire, so keenly felt at this time. Not only did 
the presence of Indian Princes and Colonial Governors at the State 
celebrations tell of the vast extension of the British empire, but the 
imperial idea (in spite of the unquestioned difficulties which lay in its 
way) seemed to have taken a ffist step towards realisation in the 
Colonial Conference held under the presidency of Sir Kenry Holland, 
and in the establishment of the Imperial Institute as a gi-eat memorial 
of the Jubilee. The Conference was, called upon to discuss many 
subjects of imperial interest, and to suggest points of contact between 
the scattered parts of the empire. Diverse though the interests in- 
volved necessarily were, Lord Salisbmy, in his address to the assembled 
representatives, \vas able at least to urge the need of mutual defence 
in face of the gTowing desire for expansion visible in other nations. 
Subsequent events have shown that the Prime Minister was right in 
confining himself to that point. Such changes as are involved in the 
formation of a great federal empire are of slow development. The 
attempt to treat them as though they were already made, and to 
create a single great central exchange of literary, economical, and 
scientific ideas for the empire, as though the unification of its 
scattered parts was already eifected (and nothing less than this was 
the intended object of the Imperial Institute), proved premature. 
The spirit of imperialism however, recognised at the Jubilee and in 
the incidents wliich attended it, has lived on, and yearly acquires 
fresh force. 

The closing of the Parliamentary session in this and in subsequent 
years afforded no respite to political discussion. An 
opportunity was on the conti’ary afibrded for more speeches in tue 
unrestrained expressions of opinion. Oration followed 
oration in unending procession, with a ceaseless reiteration of the old 
arguments. The persistency of the Irish question, the angry temper 
which it excited, the rude personalities and the perversities of party 
spirit which attended it, were seriously interfering with the proper 
coui'se of national legislation, and threatened to lower the whole 
standard of public life, A tone of political rancour and animosity, 
not often seen in English politics, had made its appearance. The 
Unionist seceders from the Liberal party, feeling the necessity of 
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vindicating their position, were unresting in their assaults upon their 
former leader. Bitter attack produced bitter reply, directed for the 
most part against Mr. Chamberlain, the head of the Eadical wing of 
the Unionists. The line which separated them from their old friends 
seemed but slight ; even as late as February 28, 1889, Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the House called upon the Liberals to formulate their policy 
of conciliation in resolutions containing the main points at issue, 
and said that it was not impossible that he might accept them ; and 
as Mr. Gladstone frequently declared himself ready to make consider- 
able alterations in his late Home Buie scheme, it is difl&cult to see why 
the acrimonious dispute should have continued, had not men’s minds 
been distorted by personal antipathy and by exaggerated party spirit. 

But, indeed, these two great statesmen were entirely antipathetic. 
Gladstone and overmastering sentiment, the high humanitarian 

cnamfeeriain morality, the wide — ^it may almost be called cosmo- 
contrasted. politan — view of politics which characterised the older 

man, were wanting in Mr. Chamberlain, were even repugnant to his 
essentially practical mind. His position as a Eadical member of a 
Conservative majority, although difficult and at first sight inconsistent, 
was perfectly in accordance with his real character. Thoroughly 
radical in the reforms he wished to produce, he had already declared 
himself in favour of free education; and he was eagerly bent upon a 
widespread system of local government that should place in the 
hands of the people the management of their own affairs. But by 
nature and by early training he was a keen and self-asserting business 
man. A bargain with him was a sacred thing, a refusal to pay a legal 
demand involved bankruptcy ; and he would listen to no lessening of 
legally accumulated arrears, or of revised judicial rents which did not 
caiTy with them this necessary consequence. A certain dictatorial 
habit of mind, serving well to support a firm attitude in business 
negotiations, made any idea of yielding to clamour repugnant to him. 
And, before all, he had already conceived and declared in many public 
utterances his widespreading imperial views. His chief objection to 
Home Buie is well summed up in his own words: ‘^It is a strange 
form of patriotism to a great empire, to wish to break it in pieces.” 
He was thus a Unionist of the Unionists, a Eadical in English politics, 
and a would-be Liberal in Irish politics if only the Irish would do as 
they were told and would consent to take the things they really 
wanted without any dislocation of the central authority. A Eadical, 
a masterful Imperialist, his influence in subsequent years on English 
politics was destined to be paramount. 
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On the other hand, it cannot be denied that Mr. Gladstone laid 
himself open to the attacks levelled against him. \¥hile Gladstone’s 
upholding his opinions on wide principles of statesman- speeches on 
ship, and declaring his willingness to forego all the 
objectionable features of his ISite scheme, he declined to give even the 
outlines of any new definite plan. Ho thus certainly gave an opening 
fur mistrust, of which his opponents took full advantage. Unfortunately 
also he allowed himself to be carried away by his overwhelming eager- 
ness, and made use of expressions which could easily be distorted into 
assertions in favour of lawlessness. Thus, at the great Liberal Confer- 
ence at Xottingham, in October 1887, while distinctly declining to lay 
down any definite plan of action, he went so far as to state that he 
would not allow any proposals he had previously made, or any opinions 
he had held, to stand in the way of the settlement of the great question. 
“ I think it is a wide pledge that I give in saying that neither as to 
the retention of Irish members ; nor as to the use of the imperial credit 
in the purchase of Irish land ; nor as to the delegation instead of 
surrender of power to the Irish Parliament; nor as to the mode of 
action and the i^articulars or the times under which the administrative 
system is to be altered from one that is English and anti-national in 
spirit to one that is Irish and national in spirit ; — to the whole of those 
ju’oposals the declaration I have made applies. And rely upon it, 
that neither I nor any infirmities of mine will stand in the way of a 
settlement deshed by the two countries.” Yet at the same meeting, 
in an earlier speech, he had made a bitter attack on the administration 
of the law in Ireland ; he had not scrupled to accuse the police of 
acting with illegality and brutality ; he even implied that they had 
been guilty of conspiring for the murder of innocent men ; he had 
declared that the disastrous riot at Michelstown must not be forgotten, 
but must be repeatedly mentioned, “ with a view to the fonnation of 
a sound opinion in England, in order that the pestilent declarations 
of Mr. Balfour may not be adopted, as they might be with great 
excuse, by subordinate agents, and may not be a means of further 
invasion of Irish liberty or possibly of further destruction of Irish 
life.” 

Words such as these were certainly open to the charge freely brought 
against them that they were incitements to lawlessness ; 
and the wisdom of such rhetorical denunciations of the aiadstone’s 
police might well be questioned in view of the dis- 
tuxbed feeling prevalent among a portion of the lower classes in 
England at this time, and of such demonstrations of the spirit of 
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disorder as had been given by the riots in Trafalgar Square in February 
1886, and again in October 1887. 

For some months meetings of Socialists and of men out of work, 
Trafalgar either lona fide unemployed or men drawn from 

square Riots, that lowest Stratum of society which is permanently 
Oct. 1887. unemployed at its own desire, had been held in 
Trafalgar Square. Encouraged by the vacillating action of Sir Charles 
Warren, head of the Metropolitan police, at one time positively for- 
bidding access to the Square, at another as hastily withdrawing his 
prohibition, the Socialists and unemployed had renewed their meet- 
ings. Disorderly crowds had marched to the Mansion House, and 
only a few days before Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Nottingham had 
pushed their way into Westminster Abbey (October 16). The conflict 
between the forces of disorder and of order reached a climax on 
Sunday, November 13, 1887. Under colour of protesting against the 
imprisonment of Mr. W. O’Brien, and for the purpose of testing their 
disputed right, the Radical leaders called a meeting; and, in spite of 
the prohibition of Sir Charles Warren, processions from all parts of 
London converged upon Trafalgar Square. With much serious fight- 
ing and free use of their truncheons, the police, who had occupied 
the Square in the early morning, succeeded in maintaining then- posi- 
tion. But so dangerous was the crisis, that it was found necessary to 
call out the troops and prepare for reading the Riot Act. No lives 
were lost, but many serious injuries were inflicted on both sides. 
Several of the more prominent assailants were an-ested, among them 
]\[r, John Burns, and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, a member of Parlia- 
ment. The result of the contest was however regarded as uncertain, 
and the popular leaders determined to repeat, on the following Sunday, 
their eftbrt to test the right of meeting. Misled by Mr* Gladstone’s 
eloquence, they applied to him to sanction their proceedings. Their 
application, as they might have expected, produced a clear declaration 
that the duty of the citizen was to respect the officers of the law, 
whether well or ill advised. This reply, removing all doubt as to the 
sympathy of the Liberal leader, induced them to change their place 
Hyde Park assembly to Hyde Park. Yielding to a somewhat 

meeting. groundless panic, the Home Office summoned 30,000 
special constables to the assistance of the police. A comparatively 
small number volunteered but proved quite sufficient, and the day 
passed off quietly. 

The imprisonment of Mr. John Bums and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and the desire attributed to the Ministry of putting unconstitutional 
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limits to the right of free meetings, fomiecl fruitful topics of discussion. 
But the conmion-sense view that the orderly traffic of the streets should 
not be interrupted, and that the police were properly charged with the 
duty of securing it, prevailed. In spite of a vague socialistic sentiment, 
the deeply rooted conservatism of all classes of Englishmen did not 
allow of any serious growth of revolutionary theories, and before long 
the agitation ceased. No doubt it had had its effect ; unusual theories 
of society were listened to with greater respect, and more attention 
was paid to the advantages which might be derived from social legis- 
lation. But for the most part the form which these aroused feelings 
took was connected "svith the facts which had allowed the socialist 
theories to make themselves heard, rather than with the theories them- 
selves. Men’s minds became full of the necessity of ameliorating the 
condition of the poor and the unemployed. A committee of important 
people was formed to consider it, under Lord Compton ; to 

and a deputation from this committee consisting of such LordSaUsbury. 
leading men as LordHerschell, Cardinal Manning, and ® 
the Bishop of Bedford, waited on the Prime Minister to discuss the 
question (February 1, 1888). It is much to Lord Salisbury’s credit 
that, fully awake as he was to the sufferings of the poor, he was strong 
enough to resist the pressure of sentiment, and to declare clearly that, 
though the objects of the deputation met with his deepest sympathy, 
he was convinced that “ any attempt on the part of the State to step 
into the place of the employer would only result in producing more 
frightful and permanent misery than it was designed to remedy.” 
This position he maintained and reasserted two years later. The 
desire for social amelioration continued steadily to increase; it in- 
fected all classes, and, to judge by the abortive Bills introduced, and 
the occasional suggestions of individual members of Parliament, there 
was a widespread demand for the legislative regulation of many matters 
hitherto regarded as better left to individual management. 

The unending dispute between labour and capital, the apparently 
insoluble difficulty of bringing under one head the advantage of em- 
ployer and employed, were specially prominent at this time. The 
years 1889 and 1890 were fii of the sounds of this industrial war. 
Strikes, some of which threatened the most necessary processes of 
life, were of constant occurrence. At one time it seemed as though 
the supply of coal might be stopped, at another that London might be 
in darkness from the want of gas, or that the crowded traffic of the 
streets might be dislocated by a strike of all the omnibus-drivers. 
Even the chdl services were affected, and signs of organised 
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insubordination were seen both in the Police and in the Post-office. 
But by far the most important of all the many strikes was that of the 
Dock strike, London dock labourers in August 1889, not only because 

138®- it seemed for a time to threaten the very existence of 

the port of London, but chiefly as being the first great attempt to 
organise unskilled labour. There could be no question as to the 
miserable condition of the dock labourers. The element of uncer- 
tainty, which is the chief hardship of the labourer’s life, was felt by 
them in an exaggerated form. Except a limited number who were 
engaged as permanent servants of the company, the great body of 
dock labourers were never sure of employment for a day or an hour 
together. Crowded together at the entrance to the docks in numbers 
far beyond the ordinary requirements, they awaited any scraps of work 
which the arrival of a ship or any temporary exigencies of the docks 
might throw in their way. Even when employed their pay was but 
M. an hour. For some years, under the intelligent leadership of two 
dock labourers, Benjamin Tillett and Thomas Mann, they had been 
gradually learning that only by organisation could they hope to improve 
their condition. At length, on the 13th of August, a general strike took 
place in all the docks. Their chief demands were for the addition of 
a penny an hour to their wages, and the assurance that, if engaged at 
all, they should not receive less than 2s. All kinds of workmen em- 
ployed in the docks joined in the movement, until the strikers numbered 
nearly 100,000, and the work came to a complete standstill. In some 
instances the merchants and their clerks performed the absolutely 
necessary duties. An amalgamation which had lately taken place 
brought the men face to face with a joint committee of aU the great 
dock companies at once. This committee was willing to agree to the 
minimum wage of 2s., but refused to listen to further claims. For 
nearly five weeks the struggle continued. The loss to all parties 
was enormous, the suffering of the wretched dock labourers and their 
families can scarcely be exaggerated. At length a committee of 
volunteer sympathisers, including the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of 
London, and Cardinal Manning, succeeded in arriving at some sort 
of compromise, by which the chief claims of the men were satisfied. 

It was a terrible incident in the great industrial war ; but its im- 
portance is chiefly to be found in the sympathy 
sympatixy witn with which the strikers were regarded by the public, 
the strike. ^ certain indications in it which seemed to 

threaten a general combination of labour against capital. The sub- 
scriptions received, not only from England, but from the Colonies, 
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were so large that, after satisfying all claims to compensation, the 
Strike Committee are said to have had £5000 left in their hands. 
In the height of the struggle a manifesto was issued, definitely 
calling upon all classes of workmen to make common cause with 
the strikers; there seemed for the moment a chance of a general 
breakdown of the existing social system. It is greatly to the credit 
of the men that little or no outrage was committed, and to the credit 
of the administration that the police were carefully held aloof from 
the quarrel. In spite of the very threatening symptoms in all parts of 
England, employers and employed settled their differences among 
tlieraselves, and the decisions of the general meeting of Trades 
Unions held at Dundee in the autumn of 1889 seemed to show that 
the anti-socialist feeling of these Unions was still’ paramount. An 
inquiry sent out by the Dundee Congress to discover the opinion of 
workmen as to legislative establishment of an eight hours’ day received 
only a limited number of answers, but of these the large majority 
were in the negative. 

Yet the effect of the dock sti’ike was remarkable. It led to the 
establishment of what is known as the New Unionism, jj-gw trnion- 
which differed from the principles on which Trades isni, iseo. 
Unions had hitherto rested, by acknowledging the claims of unskilled 
labour and recognising the solidarity of the interests of the whole 
working-class, whether artisan or agriculturalist. And with this went 
a general feeling, not confined to the working-class, in favour of 
municipal or legislative interference, some approach in fact to State 
socialism. This was strikingly illustrated in the Trades Union Con- 
gress of the following year, 1890, by the changed tone of the leaders 
and the stress that was laid on municipal action; and it found a 
practical expression in Parliament in the proposal to fix an eight 
hours’ day, at all events for work in the coal mines. Both Lord 
Eandolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain made declarations which 
seemed to imply that the interference of the State in such questions 
might under certain circumstances be allowed. But again Lord 
Salisbury set his face against all legislative interference, and, in his 
speech at Guildhall in November 1890, strongly deprecated all inter- 
ference betw’een capital and labour. He threw scorn on the Eight 
Hours’ Bill and all similar hindrances to individual freedom, which 
'would only frighten capital away from England and settle it elsewhere. 
The workmen would be the first to suffer, “ on whose behalf unwise 
theorists and timid or interested politicians were preaching various 
arrangements such as the modern world had never seen, and which 
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savoured of the darkest superstitions by which industries were ever 
oppressed.” 

In these lengthened disputes affecting the distribution of property, 
Influence of Salisbury had consistently maintained his Con- 

the Liberal servative attitude ; yet the whole course of his policy 
•Unionists. profoundly influenced by the alliance into which 

he had been forced. It was indeed impossible for a Minister, who 
owed his tenure of power to the support of those who had long been 
his most active opponents, to avoid making very important concessions. 
Lord Salisbury frankly admitted that this was the case. At a meeting 
of the party held at Liverpool as early as January 11, 1888, he had 
warned his Tory supporters that they must expect to find a strong 
tinge of Liberalism in the propositions of the Government, and urged 
them, for the sake of the great imperial object which he and tliey 
alike had in view, to consent to some necessary compromise. This 
confession of their leader was of the deepest significance, for it implied 
the almost complete disappearance of the old Conservative party. It 
became constantly more evident that all possibility of the reunion of 
the fragments of the old Liberal party was passing away, and that 
an alliance so firm as that which bound the Liberal Unionists to the 
Conservatives must sooner or later lead to a complete fusion. It 
was impossible to suppose that the self-denial exercised by Lord 
Hartington and his friends would last for ever, or that men of such 
leading character could be permanently excluded from the Government, 
xilready one of the most distinguished representatives of the Conservative 
wing of the Liberal Unionist party had found it possible to cross the 
line and join the Government. But though the transference of Mr. 
Goschen’s great ability to the government side of the House marked 
the formal alliance of the Liberal and Conservative Unionists, a more 
practical and combative ally was found in Mr. Chamberlain, hitherto 
the leader of the advanced Badicals. It was not without surprise that 
he was seen to adopt a line of conduct apparently in contradiction to 
all his previous political life; yet this surprise, natural though it was 
at the time, was not wholly well grounded. With one section of the 
party included under the general name of Conservative, his energetic 
and constructive character was in no way at variance ; the young Tory 
Democrats were almost as eager as he was for practical reforms ; the 
Badical leaven found in them a ready-made material on which to work. 
It appeared certain that, sooner or later, room must be found in the 
Unionist Ministry for Mr. Chamb erlain. Meanwhile , the views which he 
represented influenced the action of the Government so largely, and its 
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measures were in themselves of so Liberal a tendency, that the 
opposition they encountered was seldom based upon principles, but 
consisted in criticism of methods and details, and was exercised in a 
spirit of party which it is difficult not to stigmatise as perverse. 

It was in his recognition of the necessity of not merely an alliance 
but a fusion with his late opponents, and the skill with Salisbury 

which it was effected without any breach of party as a party 
continuity, almost without remark, that Lord Sails- 
bury's wisdom as a party leader is chiefly to be found. He appears 
to have succeeded in winnowing from the mass of party passion and 
contemporary interest the principles which he believed to be necessary 
for the conservation of the Constitution, and to have devoted himself 
chiefly to maintaining them. Fully awake to the danger of the com- 
promise to which he was consenting, he was at the same time keenly 
alive to the loss of prestige which the disintegration of party ties 
inflicted on the Lower House. He was thus led to seek in the House 
of Lords for a firm standing-gTOund on which to rest his policy. His 
use of the constitutional powers of the Lords, his constant emplojuneiit 
of members of the Upper House in high places in the Civil Service and 
in the Cabinet, are characteristic marks of the policy he henceforward 
pursued. Looking to the other side of the question, it would appear 
to have been this very spirit of compromise shown by Lord Salisbury, 
and the readiness with which he accepted the suggestions of his Liberal 
allies, which imparted a curiously factious air to the conduct assumed 
at this time by the Opposition and its gi’eat leader. (Gladstone’s de 
!Mr. Gladstone had gi’asped with characteristic tenacity votion to Home 
the one great truth, that justice required the con- 
ciliation of Ireland ; that coercion, even though coupled with large 
concessions and good administration, would fail to produce this con- 
ciliation ; that it was in fact to be found only in listening to what 
he believed to be the voice of the nation, and in placing trust in 
the Irish to work out their own prosperity. This conviction had 
now become so strong in him, that no half measures, however good 
in themselves, were tolerable to him ; no legislation, however im- 
portant, seemed of any value so long as the one great act of justice, 
which was to relieve England from an overwhelming incubus and to 
satisfy the aspirations of the kindred nation, w’as left unperformed. 
Home Rule for Ireland had in fact become his sole object. Un- 
fortunately for his party, the people of England had declared them- 
selves very distinctly at the last election. An overwhelming majority 
firmly opposed to his object faced him in the House of Commons. 
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Home Rule was entirely beyond Iiis reacli* But as it Avas the only 
object which he now regarded as of supreme importance, his followers 
Avere practically reduced to a condition of complete impotence. When 
measures scarcely diftering from those they might themselves have 
initiated Avere offered them, their only Aveapon Avas constant carping 
criticism of details, sinking sometimes to obstruction. Though poAverful 
enough to render legislation difficult, they had little or no poAA^er to 
influence it. Irish policy, affording unlimited scope for criticism, and 
handled by men really in earnest, became unduly prominent in Par- 
liament during the Avhole of this administration. 

The AA’ords the Prime Minister had addressed to his folloAvers at the 
M ©tin of Liverpool meeting Avere intended to prepare them for 
Parliament, the introduction of the Local GoA'ermnent Bill, Avhich 
peu. 0. 1888, great measure of the session. In the 

speech from the Throne it was this measure, and its accompanying 
financial arrangements, Avhieh occupied the prominent place. But 
before it could be aj)proacbed, there Avas the inevitable discussion 
upon Irish affairs, in the debate upon the Address. The Crimes 
Act of the last year had been Augorously Avorked by Mr. Balfour, and 
the Government now took credit to themselves for its success. “ The 
result of this legislation has been satisfactory. Agrarian crime has 
diminished, and the power of coercive conspiracies has sensibly 
abated.” This sentence of the Queen’s Speech Avas a direct challenge 
to the Irish party. Though the Irish Secretary pro- 
ireiand, Peb. duced statistics shoAving a considerable diminution of 
crimes connected Avith political agitation, the improve- 
ment was attributed by the Opposition to very different causes. To 
them it AA\as the natural outcome of the ray of hope Avhich tho alliance 
Aviththe English Liberals had throAAm upon, the desire of the National- 
ists, and was by no means due to the drastic measures of the Adminis- 
tration. Hoav drastic these had been was shoAAm by the assertion of 
Sir George Trevelyan, that of the eighty-five Irish Nationalist 
members, one out of every seven was in prison, on his way to prison, or 
on his Avay out of prison.” The anrest of Mr. Sullivan, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and his speedy liberation amid expressions of the greatest 
national rejoicing, the elaborate precautions taken to secure the safety 
of the leaders of the Liberal Unionists during their visit to Dublin, the 
refusal of a coroner’s jury in Clare to bring in a verdict of murder 
against the men charged upon strong evidence Avith killing the 
head constable, Whelehan, and the success of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, of Avluch Mr. W. O’Brien could boast on his return, after his 
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imprisonment, to Paiiiament (February 16), certainly gave no proof 
of the triumph of GoVernment in conciliating Ireland. There was a 
strong feeling of exasperation against Mr. Balfour among the Oppo- 
sition, excited chiefly by his detennination to treat offences under the 
Crimes Act as ordinary breaches of the law, and to obliterate the 
line which had hitherto been drawn between political offenders and 
common criminals. Much anger was felt at the sight of members of 
Parliament condemned to undergo the degrading details of prison 
discii;)line for breaches of the Crimes Act. The large Government 
majority however remained unbroken. There seemed no possibility 
of a union between the two branches of the Liberals, in spite of occa- 
sional indications in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches that he himself was 
ready to accept some compromise. As a matter of course, the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Parnell in favour of remission of an’cars was 
tlirown out, and, the Address having been passed, the Government 
could proceed with the ordinary business. 

Their first measure was intended to complete the various experi- 
ments in the reform of procedure. They introduced a New procedure 
set of rules (February 24, 1888), by which provision 
w^as made for the automatic closure of business at certain fixed hours, 
and for the prevention of dilatory motions or other forms of obstruc- 
tion, the closure being finally left in the hands of the majority if it 
consisted of more than a hundred members. 

The great financial measure of the session was then introduced. In 
the opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ^ ©oscheu’s 
financial condition of the country and the low rate of conversion 
interest prevalent at the time justified an operation for 
the purpose of lightening the public burdens. Following the example 
of several of his predecessors, he introduced a Bill (March 9, 1888) 
lowering the interest of a large amount of the national debt. More 
than £500,000,000 was the amount thus dealt with. Taught by expe- 
rience that a gradual diminution of interest was likely to receive the 
more favourable acceptance, Mr. Goschen suggested that a new stock 
should be created, bearing for fifteen years interest at 2| per cent., 
and after that time at 2J per cent, which should be guaranteed for 
the next twenty years. He proposed that a small premium should be 
given to induce holders to accept the new’ stock at an early date, and 
a commission allowed to authorised agents in the transaction. The 
whole saving to the country in interest was reckoned as likely to be 
£1,400,000 a year from April 1880 to April 1903, and £2,800,000 
a year after that date^ wdien the lower rate of interest would begin, 
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The plan was exceedingly well received. The only point which met 
with much opposition w^as the payment of a commission to authorised 
agents. This was attacked with some acrimony as being immoral and 
dishonest ; but the declaration of Mr. Childers from the Opposition 
side of the House, that a similar plan of conversion introduced by 
himself had been wrecked by the indifference of the bankers, seemed 
to justify Mr. Goschen’s action. The Bill was carried with almost 
unanimous approbation; and within one month more than £450,000,000 
of the new stock was accepted by the public. 

The conversion scheme was shortly followed by the introduction of 
the Budget. Its main points were the diminution of 
The Budget. income-tax, and an increased contribution from the 

imperial revenue in aid of local taxation. With respect to the first 
point, Mr. Goschen declared his opinion that the principle of simplicity 
of taxation might be carried too far, that the income-tax should be 
regarded as the great reserve for time of need, and that some extension 
of the sources of revenue was the proper method of meeting ordinary 
expenditure. With respect to the second point, he proposed that, 
instead of the £2,600,000 at present devoted to the assistance of local 
rates, there should be substituted a sum of £5,500,000. The exist- 
ing licences, which brought in about £3,000,000, with additional- 
licences amounting to £800,000, added to half the probate duty, 
would supply the required sum. 

This large increase to the relief given to local taxation was connected 
liocai Govern- with the great measure for local government which 
mentBiii. constituted the real work of the session. The Bill, 

which was introduced (March 19, 1888) and explained with marked 
ability by Mr. Eitchie, President of the Local Government Board, had 
long been expected. It proved to be of a very far-reaching, almost 
revolutionary, character, so much so that it is impossible to regard it 
as emanating from a Conservative party in the old meaning of that 
term. It marks the influence direct or indirect of the Liberal 
Unionists and the younger men who mingled popular sympathies 
with their Toryism. The administrative power hitherto belonging to 
the country gentleman was now to be placed in the hands of popularly 
elected bodies. In each county was to be established a Council 
elected on the broad basis already adopted in the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, by which the franchise was extended to all ratepayers. 
The members, thus directly elected by the voters in electoral 
disti'icts of comparatively equal extent, constituted three-fourths of 
the Council, and were authorised to elect, either from among their 
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own body or from outside , additional members of the Council as 
Aldermen. The ordinary Councillors held office for three years, the 
Aldermen for six. To this body was intrusted nearly all the powers 
which had hitherto been exercised by the Justices of the Peace, 
with the exception of the judicial power which remained as before, 
and the management of the police, which was placed in the hands 
of a joint committee consisting of representatives of the justices and 
of the County Council. Much fear had been entertained that in 
any widespread alteration the historic boundaries of the counties 
would be destroyed ; they were however udsely maintained in fixing 
ihe limits of the jurisdiction of the County Councils. Below the 
County Council there were to be District Councils, which took the 
place of Sanitary and Local Boards, their limits being settled by 
the County Council. The electors to these District Councils were to 
be the same as those for the County Council. Large cities, and ulti- 
mately all boroughs with a population of 50,000, were withdrawn from 
the counties, and were supplied with the same administrative apparatus 
as the Coimty Councils, the Local Boards and other separate authorities 
being merged in the Corporation of the town. The Metropolis was 
treated slightly difterently. It became a separate county, and took 
over the same duties as the other counties. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works was thus destroyed. But the police remained in 
the hands of the Home Office, and the City except in some points 
remained under the separate authority of the Corporation. The 
alterations made in the Bill during its passage through the House of 
Commons were unusually few. The extension of the county status to 
boroughs of 50,000 inhabitants had not been originally contemplated ; 
and, much more important, the system of compensation for the with- 
drawal of licences to public-houses, which had formed a part of the 
original Bill, was omitted in deference to the widely felt fear of 
establishing once for all a vested interest in such licences. But with 
these and a few other minor alterations, the gTeat measure, which 
entirely changed the source of administrative authority, and made 
England a self-governing country in all the lesser but deeply important 
details of ordinary life, passed with universal acceptance, and became 
law in August 1888. The financial aiTangements of the bodies con- 
stituted by the Bill were facilitated by the provision of £5,600,000 in 
aid of rates, which was contemplated in Mr. Goschen’s Budget. 

To the Opposition the flaw in the generally accepted plan was 
found in the exception of Ireland froin its benefits. Similarity and 
simultaneity of legislation in the two countries had been part of Lord 
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Eandolph Churcliill’s programme. Mr. Cliambeiiam had consistently 
advocated a large measm*e of local government in Ireland, and even 
now he declared that he could only support the measure, confined 
in its application to Great Britain, on the distinct understanding that 
the circumstances of the time justified some postponement of the 
extension of its advantages to the sister kingdom. 

The existence of these circumstances was plain enough. Tliere 
Distm'bedcon- cessation of disturbance in Ireland. The 

ditiouof whole year was occupied in a violent struggle against 

Ireland. severity with whieli Mr. Balfour carried out the 

Crimes Act. Whatever may be thought of its ultimate result, the 
immediate etfect of his action was to increase many fold the angrv 
temper with wdiich the conduct of the Castle administration had 
long been regarded. Meetings held in all directions though pro- 
claimed by Government; their occasional violent suppression; the 
inadequate strength of the constabulary requiring the presence of 
troops ; the aiTest, trial, and imprisonment of no less than seventeen 
members of Parliament; the bitter and unjustifiable accusations 
brought against the Chief Secretary ; form all together a scene of dis- 
astrous disorder. Physical and moral forces proved inefficacious. 
Even the voice of the Roman Catholic heirarchy, supported by a 
very decided letter from the Pope, seemed to have lost its ancient 
po-wer; a general meeting of the Irish Nationalists denounced the 
letter as unjust and its assertions as untrue. In spite of all that could 
be done, the Nationalist members could boast that the “ plan of cam- 
paign’’ was successful, that on thirty-eight estates it had produced 
considerable diminutions of i*ent. 

The language used by the Press in its unjustifiable assaults 
upon Mr. Balfour not imnaturally provoked language scarcely more 
moderate in reply. In the severity and truculence of its abuse 
of the Irish party the Times took the lead. Its attacks on Mr. 
O’Donnell compelled him to bring an action for libel against Mr. 
Mr.o’Dormeirs proprietor of the paper. There were 

action against incidents connected with the trial which caused much 

complaint. It was pointed out that Mr. Walter had 
interviewed a member of the Government immediately before the trial 
began,* and that the Attorney-General was acting as chief law adviser 
of the Times, No doubt these incidents were unfortunate, but there 
was probably no gi‘ound for questioning the justice of the trial or for 
implicating the Government in the action ,of the newspaper. The 
case went against Mr. O’Donnell. The accusations were certainly gi'ave, 
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but it could not be x^roved that he had been specially singled out for 
attack. During the trial some letters of a very damaging description, 
purporting to be the work of the National leaders, were read by the 
Attorney-General. Among others w’as the one, dated May 15, 1882, 
which had aheady been printed in facsimile in the Times of April 18, 
1887, in which Mr. Parnell was made to use expressions connecting 
him with the criminal action of the extreme Nationalists, and even 
implying a guilty knowledge of the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendisli 
and Mr. Burke. Mr. Parnell had at the time considered it necessary 
to make an explanation in Parliament, and to declare that the letter 
was an obvious forgery. He now (July 6 , 1888) repeated his assertion, 
and demanded a select committee to inquire into the matter. This, 
with questionable wisdom, the Government absolutely refused. They 
confined themselves to an offer to bring in a Bill appointing a Com- 
mission “ to inquire into the charges and allegations made against 
certain members of Parliament and others, defendants in the recent 
trial.” The general terms of this motion rendered it in fact a refusal 
to examine into the personal charges against Mr. Parnell, and estab- 
lished a judicial Commission charged with the dut}^ of inquiring into 
the whole action of the two great Lish leagues. The very wide scope 
of the inquiry was regarded by many with much dislike, and the refusal 
to afibrd Mr. Parnell an opportunity of vindicating his character seemed 
scarcely just. Such as it was, however, the method recommended by 
the Government met with the approval of tlie House, and the Bill 
creating the Commission became law, August 13, 1888. 

The Commission consisted of three judges, Sir J. C. Day, Sir A. L. 
Smith, and Sir Janies Hannen. Its first meeting was TUePameii 
held in September 1888, and its last in November commission. 
1889. The Commissioners decided that the inquiiy should take the 
form of a legal trial in which nine formal accusations were brought 
against the defendants, who were no less than sixty-five in number. 
The great speeches of Sir Charles Bussell on the one side, and the 
Attorney-General on the other, following as they did the course of 
Irish history for a considerable number of years, formed as full and 
consecutive a stor}" of the distm’bances as could then be anived at. 
Although the questions involved were largely personal, or perhaps 
for this very reason, few things, though of far more historteal im- 
portance, have excited such general interest or roused such angiy 
passions as this Commission. For months it was the principal subject 
on which the eloquence of the Press was exercised, and the common 
topic of convemation. All the old and half-forgotten outrages were 
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again thrust upon public notice, and afforded fresh food to the viru- 
lence of the Unionist papers. The final report was not published until 
February 1890. A whole year before that time, the point on which 
public interest was centred, the personal charge against Mr. Parnell, 
had received a signally dramatic refutation. When the authorship 
of the letter published in facsimile in the Times^ and purporting to be 
in Mr. PamelPs hand writing, became the subject of inquiry (February 
21, 1889), there appeared in the witness-box a man named Pigott, to 
whom the letter had been traced. A severe and able cross-examination 
lasting for two days, conducted by Sir Charles Russell, was followed 
by the flight of the witness. On the next meeting of the Court, when 
the examination was to have been continued, Pigott was not there. 
He had fled to Spain ; and before long news reached England of his 
full confession and suicide (March 1, 1889). As far as Mr. Parnell 
was concerned, the vindication was complete, and the prosecution 
was obliged to confess the forgery. But, as Mr. Courtenay, Chairman 
of Committees, told his constituents, The verdict, though a triumph 
for the Irish leader, had no practical result. Whether Mr. Parnell 
was or was not guilty, the Irish question still remained.” 

Mr. Courtenay’s words unfortunately proved only too true. That 
the alleged letter of Mr. Parnell was proved to be a forgery, left the 
real question untouched, though it tended for awhile to increase the 
power and popularity of the Irish leader. What the exact character of 
this Irish question was, was by no means certain. To some it appeared 
a national question, to some political, to some agrarian. The application 
of remedies would have been an easier matter had this precise character 
been discovered ; but on all hands it was allowed that it included the 
land question; and the Government were so convinced of this that 
they were intending to produce a great scheme for its settlement. 
While preparing a more complete treatment of the subject, they had 
thought it well to produce a temporary measure ; and in the autumn 
Extension of session of 1888 they proposed a BiU for the exten- 

the Ashbotime sion of Lord Ashbourne’s Act of July 1885. It was 
Act, Oct. 1888. avowedly partial and temporary as the Bill 

was, its acceptance might be easily secured. All matter likely to be 
contentious was omitted, and it was reduced to one simple clause 
authorising the expenditure of £5,000,000 in order to continue the 
operation of the existing Act ; yet it was only carried after fierce and 
prolonged opposition. There could be no question as to the success 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Already more than 14,000 applications 
for agreements between landlords and tenants had been made, 
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requiring the advance of more than £6,000,000. The applications 
were confined to no particular part of Ireland, and everywhere the in- 
stalments had been regularly paid. In spite however of the increasing 
desire to take advantage of the Act which was visible even in Connaught, 
in spite of the proof thus afforded of the general usefulness of the 
measure in all parts of Ireland, a gi’oimd of opposition was found in the 
possible difficulty of applying its provisions to the poorer and more 
congested districts, where the poverty of the tenants might render 
it impossible to find sufficient security to justify the Government 
advances. 

Useful though this stop-gap Act certainly was, it had little effect in 
preventing the political side of the Irish question from debate, 
reappearing in an aggi-avated form in the long debate 
on the Address which followed the opening of Parliament in 1889. 
The late arrangements as to procedure had had the unexpected effect 
of introducing a prolongation of the debate upon the Address, which 
was one of the most striking changes in the conduct of the Lower 
House. The limitation which had been laid upon the rights of private 
members went hand-in-hand with the slackening of close party 
adhesion. Deprived of their time-honoured opportunities, and no 
longer satisfied to leave the duties of criticism to a few select leaders, 
private members took advantage of the debate on the Address to air 
tlicir individual opinions on all sorts of subjects. In the present 
instance, among the many amendments one alone was of serious 
importance. It was that in which Mr. Morley (February 25) summed 
up in vigorous words the view taken of the existing administration 
by the Irish members and their friends: ^‘The present system in 
Ireland is harsh, oppressive, and unjust, violates the rights, and alienates 
the affections of the Queen’s Irish subjects, and is viewed with repro- 
bation and avemion by the people of Great Britain.” The discussion 
of this amendment occupied no less than five nights. In all that time 
scarcely anything new was said. All the well-known complaints 
against the Government were reiterated, and were met with the old 
defensive arguments. Perhaps the most effective weapon of the 
attack was the obliteration under the late Crimes Act of the distinction 
between offences committed under the name of political agitation and 
offences which were but the ordinary breaches of law. The defence 
relied chiefly on the assertion of the gradual improvement of the 
country. As a matter of course, the amendment was lost and led to 
nothing. 

Meanwhile the Chief Secretary, Mr. Balfour, continued to carry 
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out consistently the plan, the success of which had, as he believed, 
soeiaiim- justified him in taking credit for the improved con- 
provement ia dition of Ireland. The firm vindication of the law as 
Ireland. down in the late Crimes Act W’as to go hand-in- 

hand with measures for the amelioration of the social condition 
of the country. To a superficial view there certainly appeared but 
little improvement in the feeling of the Irish towards England. 
Meetings ivere constant^ proclaimed and broken up, and yet sur- 
reptitiously held; the plan of campaign” was still pressed forward, 
and was producing in Tipperary a great conflict which reached its 
climax in the following year; there was still the same difficulty in 
obtaining evidence in prosecutions in favour of the Crown. Either 
intimidation or national feeling was so strong on this point, that one 
of the judges publicly declared that he only wondered how any one 
cduld be found to give evidence at all. But signs of a more hopeful 
future were not wanting. The Government had attempted to open 
out the resources of the country by Bills authorising great schemes of 
drainage and reclamation of waste lands, and setting on foot a system 
of light railways (August 27, 1889). The year was prosperous for 
agriculture; prices were good. The number of tenants purchas- 
ing their holdings under the Ashbourne Act was steadily increas- 
ing. The disturbed area was becoming more distinctly defined and 
isolated. Altogether, in spite of the intense friction still visible, 
there was so much real improvement in the general state of affairs, 
that it was found possible in January 1800 to relax in eleven counties 
the action of the Crimes Act. 

Even the ** plan of campaign ” was ultimately brought into discredit 
with the people by the very violence with which it 
Tipperary.” ^as pressed in Tipperary. The plan had there been 
applied on the Ponsonby estate. Exceedingly favourable terms had 
been offered to the tenants. The refusal of these terms seemed so 
unreasonable that certain landowners entered into an association for 
the purpose of supporting the landlord interest which they regarded 
as their ovm. One of the best landlords in Ireland, Mr. Smith Barry, 
put himself at tlie head of this association. The right of co-operation 
and joint action, which the Irish Nationalists had been the first to 
claim for themselves, appeared to them an unpardonable crime when 
employed by the landlords. They instructed the tenants not to pay 
rent to Mr. Smith Barry. The gi-eater part of the town of Tipperary 
belonged to him, and he was obliged to have recourse to eviction. 
Induced by promises of assistance from the league, and persuaded of 
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the final success of their zhovement, the tenants gave up their houses 
and shops, and all their regular means of livelihood, and moved 
into ‘‘new Tipperary,” a long double row of sheds erected for them 
by the league, just outside the town. There, for the whole of the 
year 1800, they continued a wretched existence in the belief that 
the league would certainly assist them. But events soon occurred 
which touched the Irish leaders more closely than the sufferings of 
their Tipperary dupes; and at length, in May 1891, after public 
denunciations of the manner in which they had been deceived, the 
unhappy exiles approached their former landlord. They found him 
ready not only to receive their submission but to give them liberal 
terms; and they returned to their homes in old Tipperary, leaving 
their ruined shanties as a memorial of the complete failure of their 
misguided though heroic effort. 

Although this was the most conspicuous contest of the year, there 
were others, such as that on the Glensharrold estate 
near Ardagh, almost as striking. Of this the chief condenmedby 
interest lay in the gradually rising opposition of the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church to the extreme forms of the 
Nationalist movement. The Pope had dready given his verdict 
against it ; and although the majority of the clergy were in sympathy 
vith it, and confined their obedience to assuming an attitude of 
friendly neutrality, there were not wanting both priests and bishops 
who, following the conspicuous example of Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick, condemned boycotting and refusal of rent in veiy outspoken 
language. But though the Church might condemn them, and un- 
fortunate victims of the “ plan of campaign” might suffer, the leaders 
persisted in tlieir “ no rent” policy, rendered more acceptable to the 
people by a threatened failm-e of the potato crop in August 1890. 
With equal persistency the Government pursued its course ; the Irish 
leaders ■were duly apprehended, tried, and imprisoned. 

The stormy trial of Mr. Dillon and h'lr. O’Brien in Tipperary, from 
which they had withdrawn forfeiting their bail, was paUofMr. 
scarcely ended when a catastrophe occurred, which 
affected primarily the private character of Mr. Parnell, but which in 
its consequences not only divided the Irish party, but even for the 
time seemed to paralyze the action of the Opposition in Parliament. 
A suit was brought in the Divorce Court by a weU-known member 
of the Irish party, in which Mr. Parnell -was the respondent. The 
Court pronounced its judgment in favom* of the divorce (November 
17, 1890). 
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The circumstances which -were brought to light in the trial were 
such as seemed to touch both the morality and the honour of Mr. 
Parnell. It became at once a question whether his political position 
could be retained, and whether the English Liberals could consent to 
work hand in hand with a party of which he was the leader. The 
first impression among the Irish was that Mr. Parnell’s private 
Diffictut Bosi- cliaracter need not in any way affect his political 
Engiish^^ position, and at several public meetings renewed con- 
Liberais. fidencc was expressed in his leadership, although a 

few voices, notably that of Mr. Michael Davitt, were raised to urge at 
least his temporary withdraAval from political life. In England there 
was a strong expression on the part of the Unionist papers that any 
further co-operation between the English Liberals and the Irish, led by 
a man with such a blot on his name, would be little short of disgraceful. 
From the Home Pule side on the other hand came the opinion that 
the great question depended upon princqdes of justice, and not on the 
personal character of the statesmen who supported it, and that it was 
not for England to dictate to the Irish as to the choice of the leader 
to whom they Avere Avilling to intrust their cause. It appeared at first 
as though Mr. Gladstone and his firm supporter, Mr. John Morley, 
Avere inclined to this opinion. But Mr. Gladstone’s duty was to regard 
the question from the point of AdeAv of a great party leader engaged 
in attempting to give effect to measures Avhich ho and his followers 
believed to be of vital importance. He AA^as bound to be influenced 
by the opinion of folloAvers on whom alone he could rely for securing 
any practical result from his efforts ; and the opinion of the Scottish 
Presbyterians and the English Nonconformists, of whom the bulk of 
his party consisted, was not long uncertain. They gave it to bo 
understood with perfect clearness that they would not co-operate Avith 
the Irish if Mr. Parnell retained his leadership. And Mr. Gladstone, 
in the interest of Ireland itself and of the cause which he was advo- 
cating, could not but accept their opinion. To have defied it must 
have meant the immediate Avreck of the Home Rule movement. He 


undoubtedly hoped that Mr. Parnell would himself see the difficulty, 
and would relieve his party from their danger by a voluntary resigna- 
tion. In this sense he Avrote a letter, and placed it in the hands of 
Mr. McCarthy, to be produced if necessary; that is, if Mr. Parnell 
did not resign voluntarily at the meeting of the Irish party, which 
would be held as usual at the beginning of the session. 

Any hope of voluntary self-effacement on the part of Mr. Parnell 
was speedily dissipated. Before the second meeting of the party he 
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issued a manifesto, wliich virtually transformed the question into 
one of personal rivalry. The Irish were practically 
asked whether they would be led by Mr. Gladstone or mSfesto, 
by Mr. Parnell. To secure their favourable answer, 
assertions were made with respect to private conversations held between 
himself, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Morley, which, according to the Irish 
leader, limited in a disastrous manner the character of the Home Rule 
Bill which the Liberals were willing to support. And in addition to 
this, Mr. Parnell declared that proposals had been made to him to take 
office as Secretary for Ireland in case of the success of the Opposition 
at the next election. The assertions were categorically denied both 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley ; and it was pointed out that, even 
if tme, Mr. Parnell in making them had violated the sanctity of con- 
versations in the highest degree confidential. A series of very stormy 
debates among the Irish party, held in Committee-room No. 15, fol- 
lowed. Efforts were made to procure a conference with Mr. Gladstone, 
and to pledge him to two at least of the points mentioned in the 
manifesto, to wring from him an assertion that, in any future Home 
Rule Bill, the constabulary and the settlement of the land question 
should be left to the Irish Parliament. Although Mr. Gladstone con- 
sented (December 5) to receive the Irish deputation, he refused to 
commit himself. He took up the position that the question at present 
was not one concerning the form of the Home Rule Bill, but entirely 
one of leadership, and that therefore its decision rested with the Irish 
alone. Mr. Parnell, who still remained chairman of the Irish meetings, 
fought bitterly and with great ability for the retention of his position 
against a large majority backed now by the strong influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In face of his personal opposition it was 
found impossible to take a vote as to his leadership, but on the 6th of 
December the question was decided by forty-five members walking 
out of the Committee-room, leaving Mr. Parnell with but twenty-six 
followers. The majority, thus definitely breaking away from their 
old leader, chose Mr. Justin McCarthy in his place, with the title of 
Sessional Chairman. 

Great efforts were naturally made to prevent the entire dissolution 
of the party. Mr. W. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, both to re- 

of whom had been tried and convicted in the autumn, orgranise the 
but had escaped to America, now came to Boulogne to 
attempt some arrangement with Mr. Parnell. Their efforts failed, and 
in February 1891 they returned to London to undergo their term of 
imprisonment. The actual issues on which the discussion rested were 
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not known. Mr. McCarthy asserted, in a Report produced at a subse- 
quent Anti-Pamellite meeting, that Mr. Grladstone had stated as his ¥iew, 
that the land question must either be settled simultaneously with the 
granting of Home Rule, or be left to the Irish Parliament, under whose 
authority the police might also pass after an interval of a few years. 
With this statement Mr. McCarthy and his followers were satisfied, 
but Mr. Parnell demanded a written assurance that both questions 
should be unreservedly left to the Iiish legislature. It seems how- 
ever more probable that the real subject of the Boulogne discussions 
was the leadership of the party. The attitude taken up by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was so threatening that the Anti-Parnellites may 
well have thought that the safety of the Irish cause required the retire- 
ment of Mr. Parnell. Mr. Dillon indeed declared subsequently that he 
would have been satisfied had he promised to withdraw for six months 
only. 

On the failure of the Boulogne negotiations, the struggle between the 
parties assumed a character of gi*eat virulence in Ireland. Language 
(as is not unusual in that country) of the most intemperate character 
was used on both sides. Mr. Parnell, breaking loose from all restraint, 
declared the pleasure he felt in his emancipation from servitude to 
English statesmen, and openly advocated separation. Neither he nor 
his opponents were scrupulous in the use of personalities. He stigmatised 
those who had seceded from him as “ feeble, cowardly, and traitorous.” 
On the other side Mr. Maimce Healy described him as ‘ ^ an unapproach- 
able trickster, not only a libertine and a liar, but a cowardly sneak,” and 
declared that ‘‘any person attempting to patch up the present differ- 
ence by a compromise on the basis of his leadership should be hunted 
out of the country with a kettle tied to his tail.” Mr. Parnell did not 
wholly lose his popularity, but his opponents, supported by the full 
weight of the priestly influence, were too strong for him. He lost 
much by his refusal to produce the accounts of the National League, 
and the cause as a whole suffered severely by the entire collapse of 
the New Tipperary scheme, where the unfortunate tenants were left 
deserted amid the struggles of their leaders. The issue of the contest 
Beatbof however stfll uncertain, when the unexpected 

parneu, Oct. death of Mr. Parnell, in October 1891, withdrew the 
personal element from it, and the party settled dovm 
in two sections, the one imder Mr. McCarthy, the other under Mr. 
Parnell’s trusty follower, Mr. John Redmond. 

The break-up of the Irish party was of great political importance. 
The Opposition, with their Irish allies, and aided largely by 
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throwing obstacles in the way of most of the proposed legislation ; an 
autumn session had again been found necessary, and a continued 
struggle had been expected. But the Irish disputes had so entirely 
disorganised the party, that in less than a fortnight two of the retarded 
Bills were pushed forward almost without opposition to the Committee 
stage, which was all that the Government had contemplated. 

Of these, the most important was the long-promised Land Purchase 
Bill, which had been introduced by Mr. Balfour on 
March 24, 1890. In the amelioration of the Irish 
land laws there were two great branches, and two pro- 
posed methods of cure: the one, the improvement of the relation 
between landlord and tenant ; the other, the removal of the landlord 
and the establishment of the small farmer as a freeholder. It was the 
first of these methods which Mr. Gladstone had attempted. His Bills 
of 1870 and 1881 were directed to tlie establishment, legalisation, and 
regulation of the interest of the tenant in his holding; an interest 
acknowledged in different degrees in various parts of Ireland, and 
finding its most complete form in the Ulster tenant right. The 
Liberal party had however not been blind to the question of pur- 
chase; various attempts had been made to foster it, especially by 
what are known as the Bright clauses.” To the Unionists, on 
the other hand, the removal of the dual ownership and the substi- 
tution of the single proprietary right of small landowners appeared 
the true method of cure. Only the very extreme Nationalists desired 
the compulsory expropriation of the landlords. Mr. Gladstone cer- 
tainly desired their retention, at all events in sufiicient numbers to 
form a leading class. Recognising the losses which his legislation 
had inevitably brought upon them, he felt considerable sympathy with 
them. He was well aware also that the Irish Nationalists were on 
the whole decidedly favourable to a very wide e:!^tension of the freehold- 
ing class, and he could not but dread the probability of violent measures 
to secure this result in any exclusively Irish Parliament. It is indeed 
difficult to believe that his legislation for the extension and settlement 
of the tenant’s interest, the establishment by statute of what is known 
as dual ownership, w^as intended to be permanent ; it seems rather as 
though he was attempting to supply the tenant with something to sell 
in order to render possible some sort of arrangement for the mutual 
advantage of landlord and tenant. However this may be, he certainly 
did not feel it right to place the landlords at the mercy of an Irish 
Parliament, and his great Land Purchase Bill in 1886 had been directed 
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to the object of allowing those landlords who disliked the changes in 
prospect, to free themselves from their disadvantageous position. 
That Bill was too closely connected with the Home Kule Bill to have 
any chance of success. But the greatness of its object, and its 
complete harmony in principle though not in detail with the 
agrarian policy both of the League and of the bulk of the Conserva- 
tives, should be distinctly recognised. The subsequent legislation of 
the Unionists with respect to land had been avowedly temporary, and 
had been directed to produce more gradually and by somewhat 
different methods the same result, that is to say, a peasant proprietary. 
Upon these lines was framed the Land Purchase Bill, which Mr. Balfour, 
according to the long-delayed promise of his party, introduced in March 
1890. It was a Bill of singular cleverness, with clauses showing much 
real sympathy for the wants of the Irish people, and elaborate, perhaps 
over-elaborate, ingenuity in the system of checks and counter-checks 
by which the liability of the English taxpayer was guarded. 

In any scheme of the sort which could possibly obtain the adherence 
Details of tne the impeiial Parliament two things were necessary, 

Dand Purciiase the absence of compulsory expropriation of landlords, 
and the employment of British credit without any 
great risk to the taxpayer. It was thus a first principle of the Bill 
that all purchases made under it were to be by voluntary agreement 
between the landlord and the tenant. Many previous difficulties had 
been caused by the variety and number of the Courts and Departments 
involved, these were now to be superseded by one Central Department. 
To this Department was left the settlement of all disputes as to the 
price to be paid by the purchaser, with the limitation that under no 
circumstances was it to allow more than twenty years’ purchase of the 
net rental; that is to say, the gross rental, deducting the average 
amount paid in rates and taxes by the landlord. This was a consider- 
able diminution of the basis on which rent was to be fixed, as compared 
to that authorised under the Ashbourne Act ; on many small holdings 
where the landlord was obliged to pay the Poors’ rate, the deduction 
approached a third of the rent. The process of acquisition on the 
part of the purchaser was then simplified. As soon as the Land 
Department had authorised the purchase, the land became the absolute 
property of the purchaser without further legal question. The whole 
of the price, limited as explained above, was to be advanced by 
England, and to be paid to the seller by a holding in a new funded loan 
established for the purpose, paying him 21 per cent., and redeemable 
at par in thirty years. The safe repayment of this advance was the 
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second great point in the Bill. As under the Ashbourne Act, the pur- 
chaser was to repay the advance by an annuity. The payments were 
to consist of 4 per cent, on the purchase money and were to continue 
for forty-nine years. Of this sum, 2i per cent, represented the interest 
due to the seller, 1 per cent, formed a sinking fund, and the remain- 
ing I per cent, went to the local authorities for the building and 
improvement of labourers’ cottages. As an additional security, the 
tenants were to pay for the first five years f per cent, beyond the 
proper annuity. This sui*plus, which was credited to them in the later 
instalments, meanwhile formed an insurance fund to meet default of 
payments in bad seasons. 

The adequacy of the repayment "was secured by many intricate 
arrangements. The main principle was that any default should bo 
met from that share of the revenue which was derived from licences, 
and from a portion of the probate duties which were paid to Ireland 
by the imperial Exchequer. Should these prove insufficient, a con- 
tingent guarantee was found in the rates on Government property 
and in the imperial contributions to education and to the Poor Law, 
money over which the Government had control. The whole capitalised 
value of the guarantee funds was calculated at £33,000,000 ; and this 
was the sum to -which advances were limited. It was believed that 
the advances would only be required gradually, and that the money 
would be thus capable of use over and over again. 

A further difficulty in the solution of the Irish land question arose 
from the irregular distribution of the inhabitants. The congested 
There were certain districts, especially in the west, i>istrict Board, 
where the population was so thick and the holdings so small, that no 
system of purchase could afford relief. The people practically lived 
upon their earnings as labourers elsewhere, and were in no sense 
dependent on the land ; and it was here that the greatest amount of 
poverty was found. These districts were to be withdrawn fiora the 
general scheme and placed under the management of a special Board, 
known as the Congested District Board, to which large powers w^ere 
intrusted. It was charged with the duty of amalgamating small hold- 
ings, aiding fisheries and emigration, and of giving instruction in such 
industries as fish-curing, agriculture, and woollen work. The final 
guarantee for the expenses of this Board was to be the surplus of 
the Irish Church Fund. 

That the Bill should meet with opposition from the Irish Nationalists 
was almost a matter of course. They had indeed con- opposition to 
stantly clamoured for schemes of purchase ; but now 
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they raised the cry that this scheme was quite inadequate, that the 
sum advanced would not touch more than a fourth of the country, 
that the suggested instalments being at least 20 per cent, lower than 
the existing rent was a plain confession that rents were at least that 
much too high, and that in fact the real intention of the Bill was to raise 
the selling value of land by a side wind, so as to allow the worst and 
wealthier landlords to leave the country on good terms. Mr. Parnell, 
when opposing tlie second reading of tho Bill (April 21, 1890), 
declared that the Irish would not accept it, and suggested as an 
alternative the loweiing of rents, compensating the landlords for their 
loss for a certain number of years, but leaving them after that time 
to receive the lessened revenue from their property. The ground of 
opposition on the part of the English Liberals is not so clear. Mr. 
Gladstone, who spoke with apparent moderation, found not without 
reason many small objections; but the four great objections which 
he declared were such as to prevent him from supporting the Bill do 
not carry conviction. They were in fact political. The first fatal 
point was the opposition of Ireland, he could not consent to force such 
a measure upon an unwilling people ; he considered that the landlords 
had such effective means of coercion, that the bargains contemplated 
could not be voluntary ; he pointed out the evils of substituting the 
State for the landlord, apparently forgetful that his own Bill had con- 
templated a closely similar process; and he declined to pledge the 
credit of England without a fresh appeal to the people, believing them 
to have expressed their opinion against such a step at the last general 
election. The evil influence exerted by party government upon Irish 
questions was again exhibited with startling clearness. On a question 
which from its difficulty and its national character demanded the co- 
operation of wise men from all sides, the joint opposition succeeded in 
so hampering the Government that the Bill was withdrawn and relegated 
to an autumn session, when, as already mentioned, circumstances 
allowed it to be pushed forward without difficulty. 

The Bill was in Committee from April 10, 1891, to the 14th of 

l^and Purchase Undue obstruction, 

Bill passed, but, on the contrary, as Mr. Balfour gratefully ac- 

juiyisai. knowledged, received much assistance from the Irish 

members. It was finally read a third time on the 15th of June, and 
carried by a large majority. It passed through the House of Lords 
without difficulty, and received the royal assent at the end of July. 

The effect which the measure would have on the permanent settle- 
ment of Ireland was of course as yet a mere matter of speculation ; 
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but there were clear signs that Mr. Balfour’s administration, in spite 
of the uproar it had raised, had been effective. In crimes Act 
part no doubt he had received 'assistance from the ^relaxed, 
agricultural distress which had fallen upon the country at the close of 
1890, since it gave him the opportunity of showing the real sympathy 
which lay behind the severity of his action ; in part also he had been 
assisted by the private disputes of the Irish Parliamentary leaders, 
whose humbler followers in Ireland labouring under a sense of desertion 
were more disposed to accept conciliatory measures. The result at 
all events was satisfactory; for Mr. Balfour was able to declare in 
Parliament (June 5, 1891) that the time had arrived for relaxing the 
action of the coercive clauses of the Crimes Act, that they might now 
be safely removed from all Ireland with the exception of one county, 
and a few outlying baron’es. 

The second Bill which the break-up of the Opposition allowed 
Government to push forward was the Tithes Bill. nieTitiies 
Tithes are always a burning question, and they had 
lately produced formidable riots in Wales, where Nonconformity is 
strong. A Bill to secure their more certain collection had been 
inti'oduced, but withdrawn in 1889. A considerable number of the 
suggestions made by the Opposition when the former Bill was 
before Parliament were incorporated in the new Tithe Bill of 1890 ; 
nevertheless it was bitterly opposed. Based upon the assumption 
that the tithes belonged to the Church, it immediately touched the 
Nonconformists. More indirectly it crossed that tendency towards 
Socialism, or perhaps more properly Collectivism, which, whether 
expressed or latent, had for some time been visible among the 
Radicals. In their view, the tithe was a national property, and could 
be used for other cognate purposes as well as the maintenance of the 
Church. But perhaps the most genuine dislike of tithes w^as felt by 
those, whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, who had to pay them ; 
and this feeling undoubtedly originated in misapprehension of w’hat 
the tithes were and what 'would be the result of abolishing them. 
The farmers did not see that the tithes were a burden upon land, and 
that, although the payments wei’e actually made by the tenants, it 
was the landlords who practically met the charge, and that the 
landlords alone would benefit if tithes were abolished. The pro- 
posed Bill at all events cleared up the question, by making the land- 
lords themselves answerable for the payment of the tithes. But as it 
recognised that tithes were private property not applicable to general 
purposes, that the proprietor in the main was the Church of England, 
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unwillingly yielded step by step, and finally, on the 26tb of June, 
though still maintaining a slight majority on divisions, found it 
necessary to withdraw their pkn. They contented spirit duties 
themselves with handing over the money raised by 
the enhanced duty on spirits to the County Councils Education, 
without condition but with a strongly worded intimation that they 
were expected to use it for educational purposes until such time as 
a definite scheme of technical education was called into existence. 
The Local Taxation Bill, in which this amendment was embodied, 
was carried on August 5, 1890. 

The Government had entered upon office with the declared intention 
of carrying out social reforms. Their actual achieve- Allotment Act, 
ments with one exception were not large. On the April isai. 
great question pending between capital and labour they had confined 
themselves to the appointment of a commission of inquiry ; while 
their efforts to improve the position of the agricultural labourer had 
been limited to a measure giving power to local authorities to negotiate 
with landowners for the purchase of land to be let in allotments. The 
occupation of such allotments unquestionably added to the amenities 
of the life of workmen resident in towns, and was not without result 
in rendering the position of the agricultural labourer more tolerable. 
But it fell far short of satisfying the hope largely entertained that 
means might be found of giving the labourer such an interest in the 
land as might prevent him from joining the ever-increasing stream of 
migration to the towns. 

On one point however a really gi’eat step in advance was taken, 
the opportunity having been afforded by the favourable ^ree Educa- 
condition of the finances. On April 23, 1891, Mr. tion, juiy isoi. 
Goschen announced a surplus of £2,000,000, and declared that it 
might w^ell be applied to the establishment of free education. His 

declaration had already been foreshadowed in the Queen’s speech 

(January 22, 1891), ‘‘Your attention will be invited to the ex- 
pediency of alleviating the burden which compulsory education has in 
recent years imposed upon the poorer portions of my people.’’ When 
once education had been made compulsory it was certain that 
sooner or later it must be made free; the State had practically 

undertaken the training of the children of the nation, and to 

oblige parents to pay for it against their will was neither logical 
nor in the long run possible. Many Liberals had for years believed 
that the step now suggested was a necessary one. Nor had this 
belief been confined to the Opposition ; it was shared by Mr. 
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Chamberlain and by many members of tlie Unionist party. The 
proposal therefore met with general favour. Such opposition as it 
encountered came chiefly from the Conservatives. There were many, 
and among them men most deeply interested in the cause of education, 
who regarded it with apprehension. To lessen the responsibilities of 
the parent appeared to them a questionable advantage. It seemed to 
them to be only another step towards that system of State socialism, 
the rapid advance of which was threatening to undermine the inde- 
pendence ol personal character, and to weaken, by reliance on the 
State, that robust strength which is produced by the necessity for 
individual effort. To these very reasonable objections was added the 
fear felt by many Conservatives that an even-handed distribution of 
State aid to denominational and undenominational schools would be 
sure to excite opposition, and would eventually lead to the triumph 
of the Board schools. The feeling in favour of the Bill was however 
very general; it was carried without difficulty and became law, 
July 24, 1891. It authorised the payment by the State of 10s. a 
year for the education of every child between the ages of 5 and 15 
who made the required number of attendances at cither a Board or 
Denominational school. The contribution was calculated upon the 
ordinary fee of about 3c?. a week. There were however many 
schools at which the fee was higher; a provision was therefore 
made to allow the continuance of the excess fee in these schools, 
deducting the 3c?. paid by Government. 

English primary education is still far from perfect ; it is still open 
to the very serious charge of being directed to no definite and well- 
understood end, and of wanting that elasticity which is requisite to 
secure its application to varying circumstances of time and place. But 
it was undoubtedly a great step forward when a hardship was removed 
which was felt by a very largo class of people, and which furnished 
an argument of real cogency to those who either from carelessness or 
ignorance of its value objected to the compulsory education of children. 
Theoretically the Bill marks the acceptance in the fullest sense by the 
State of the responsibility of training its future citizens in the first 
rudiments of culture. 

The Parliament was approaching its termination, it was practically 
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certain that a dissolution would be necessary before the 
autumn of 1892. Already therefore the rival parties 
were making preparation for a general election, and 


whatever assertions were made, or measures introduced, must be 


regarded from that point of view. The most definite compendium of 
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the policy of the Liberals is to be found in the Resolutions of the 
National Liberal Federation which assembled at Newcastle in 
September 1891. At the head of the list, as was inevitable consider- 
ing the views of the party leader, stood Home Rule. Beyond this, 
after the paj^ment of Members and the creation of Parish Councils, 
the greatest stress was laid upon the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, Mr. Gladstone’s support of such a measure exposed him to 
considerable obloquy and to the charge of sacrificing principle to the 
exigencies of party. Yet it was in strict accordance with the general 
trend of his policy that Wales should be regarded as a separate 
nationality, and with his previous utterances as to the Scotch Church, 
that the voice of the large majority of its representatives in favour of 
disestablishment should demand consideration. At the same time it 
cannot be questioned that the promise of such a step as even partial 
Church Disestablishment held out a strong inducement to the Noncon- 
formists to support the Liberal party. 

But perhaps the more significant part of the programme was the 
attention given to the claims of the agricultural labourers. From the 
time of their complete enfranchisement, their weight in party politics 
had been well understood. On the first occasion on which they had 
used their vote the result had been by no means in accordance with 
the general expectation. Both parties now felt the necessity of 
securing the Agricultural vote in the County elections. The result 
was a somewhat undignified competition, in which Conservative and 
Liberal attempted to outbid each other in their promises. It was 
thought advisable by the Liberals to hold a Conference ^ , 

of villagers in London. It was held on the 10th of ingrofagrri- 
Deceraber, and was honestly representative. Some 
400 delegates attended. Naturally enough the views of such a 
meeting had little to do with imperial questions. The chief com- 
plaints were the usurped authority of the clergy, the quantity of land 
which was kept out of cultivation for the sake of sport or pleasure, 
and the high rents at which allotments were let. The chief demands 
were the establishment of Parish Councils which should have control 
of the land, the schools and the charities, as well as some other less 
important items such as rights of way, which had already been sug- 
gested as within their competence; and that the members of the 
Councils to whom these powers were given should be elected by ballot 
on the “ one man one vote ” system. They made it clearly understood 
that their business was quite as important as Home Rule, and should 
not be postponed for it. To complete the operation, Mr. Gladstone 
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met the delegates at a breakfast at the Holborn Restaurant. He 
there expressed a general approval of their propositions, but coupled 
it with a firm protest against their complaints of the squire and the 
parson. He further suggested that the Parish Council should lease 
rather than buy land ; their rents, the duration of their tenure, and 
their general independence would thus be more completely in their 
own hands, while the difficulty of raising the money requisite for 
purchase would be removed. 

The Conservatives thought it necessary to follow this example, and 
Conservative Summoned a meeting of rural representatives, chiefly 
feting of eastern counties, to be held at Ely, in 

cniturists. January 1892. The complaints at the meeting were 
much of the same character, but the necessity of old age pensions 
was brought more prominently forward. To Mr. Chaplin, the 
Minister of Agi-iculture, fell the duty of explaining the intentions of 
the Government. He mentioned as points likely to be considered, 
the inci’ease of small holdings, the improvement of cottages, and the 
establishment of District rather than Parish Councils. Allotments 
could, he thought, always be obtained by voluntary agreement, and 
as the land given was good and convenient, they must expect to pay 
high rent for it. With regard to old age pensions he said that any 
scheme adopted must be such as would not injure the great benefit 
societies. But the real point of his speech was strictly political. Both 
parties being desirous in their own ways of improving the labourer’s 
position, which, he asked, was the most likely to fulfil their promises, 
the Conservatives who had always shown interest in the agricultural 
poor, or the Liberals who were determined to postpone all English 
legislation until the impossible question of Ireland was settled ? 

The session of 1892 opened under somewhat new circumstances. 

• + 1 ,- The death of the Duke of Devonshire had raised his 
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House, Jan. son Lord Hartington to the peerage and deprived his 
party in the Lower House of his weighty and sensible 
leadership. The Liberal Unionists found in Mr, Chamberlain a leader 
of a wholly different complexion. Vehement and aggressive in speech, 
Radical in many of his views, and of a very practical mind, Mr. 
Chamberlain was gifted with that faith in himself, and that determina- 
tion to bring to a realisation the object he had in view which together 
constitute a first-rate party man. On the other hand he was not, 
like his predecessor, secure of his position, he had to make it for 
himself. A certain quiet dignity therefore 'which had marked Lord 
Hartington, was in his case wanting; and there was always a 
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probability that if he fouad his objects fairly advanced by the Con- 
servative G-overnment he might shrink from a lengthened exclusion from 
office, and find means to join his former opponents. Meanwhile, the 
influence of the party under his guidance continued to be very marked. 
The leadership of the House had also passed into different hands, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the incarnation of solid good sense, had died in the 
autumn of 1891, and with general approbation one of the youngest 
members of the Cabinet, Mr. Arthur Balfour, had resigned the Iiish 
Secretaryship where his work had been so striking, and had accepted 
the position of First Lord of the Treasury with the management of 
the House. 

Although thus removed from the Irish administration, where his 
place was taken by Mr. Jackson (February 18, 1892), 

]Mr. Balfour thought it right himself to introduce the Government 
Bill for Irish Local Government which was to represent ^ 
the Unionist view of what Home Eule might mean, and to fulfil that 
promise of similar treatment of England and Ireland, which ever 
since 188G had been waiting its fulfilment. Introduced with a some- 
what strange show of carelessness and want of interest, the Bill 
contained provisions which the Irish Party could scarcely fail to 
regard as insulting. It showed throughout a profound disbelief in the 
honesty of the people to whom it intmsted power. It proposed to 
create County Councils, with certain administrative duties, and also 
Baronial Councils, answering to what were known in England as 
District Councils. But the gift which seemed so generous was fenced 
about by restrictions which deprived it of all its value. All judicial 
duties were still to be left in the hands of the grand juries. The 
police was left as before. Even the limited duties intrusted to the 
County Councils were guarded by strict conditions. Not only were 
the County Councils themselves hampered by the presence of four 
nominee members, but all expenditure on roads or new offices or 
similar matters was to be subject in every county to the appro- 
bation of a joint committee of fifteen members, only seven of whom 
were to be nominated by the County Council. The presence of the 
Sheriff as an ex-officio member and of seven members nominated by 
the grand jury secured a majority to the representatives of the 
Administration, Nor was this all. By a clause which excited 
great anger, twenty ratepayers might petition the judges to re- 
move any County or Baronial Council on the ground of oppression or 
corruption. Any two judges might try the case, and if they found 
the Council guilty might remove it, its powers being then transferred 
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to the Lord Lieutenant. Such restrictions might have been necessary ; 
but if so, it seemed hardly judicious to establish Local Government 
at all, or to place any power in the hands of men so evidently mis- 
trusted. There can be little doubt that Mr. Balfour had no faith 
in his own scheme. He declared in fact that he regarded it as of 
much less importance than the Criminal Law Procedure Act, or the 
Kail way Act, or the Congested Districts Act, or the Land Purchase 
Act. It is indeed known that it was introduced to satisfy the demands 
of the Liberal Unionists. It was also no doubt desirable, in view of 
the coming elections, that the Ministerial candidates should be able 
to assert that the Government promises had been fulfilled. It was 
found impossible, perhaps it was never intended, to pass the Bill 
during the session. At the tame time it was, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
and as Mr. Balfour admitted, of great use in clearing the air, and 
showing how far the Government was inclined to go. 

Mr. Chaplin was more successful in his promised Bill in favour of 
Small Holdings Small holdings. Its intention was primarily to keep 
the people on the land. It empowered County Councils 
to boiTOW a sum not involving a charge of more than a penny per 
pound upon the rates, for the purpose of buying land for small 
holdings of from one to fifty acres. Objection was made to the want 
of compulsory powers of purchase, but the Bill passed and became 
law (June 21, 1892). 

With the exception of a few other Bills of no great importance, 
nothing else was completed. The business of the House was rapidly 
wound up, and in June the necessary dissolution took place. 

The issue on which the battle of the elections was to be fought was. 
Questions at ©xcept in the one great point, somewhat confused, 
issue at the Mr. Balfour’s want of interest in his own Irish Local 
elections. Government Bill, and the list of measures which he 

declared to be of more importance, indicate the different temper in 
which the two parties approached the questions of the time. Apart 
from a certain amount of personal and class prejudice it would be 
foolish to doubt the genuine interest felt by both in the improvement 
of the condition of Ireland and of the English working classes. But 
while the Liberals sought the cure largely in the concession of political 
rights, the Conservatives sought it in the immediate practical correction 
of recognised evils. It is usual to speak of the Liberals as being 
unduly moved by sentiment, and as mischievously eager to call into 


action legislative inteivention. The charge can scarcely be sub- 
stantiated, or must at least be shared by their opponents. There 
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is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone was on one point stinngly moved 
by sentiment; intense sympathy with national aspirations, and an 
overwhelming belief that the first duty of England w'as to cure, as 
it had caused, the woes of Ireland, had become the single motive 
power of his political action. But in other respects, both sentiment 
and a readiness to accept legislative interference seem to have been 
fairly distributed in the two parties. The desire for impel ial self- 
assertion and the pity for the sufferings of the poor which prevailed 
among the Conservatives were as truly sentiments as any which 
actuated the Liberals. There was no lack of sentimental horror 
among the Conservatives when what they considered as the greatness 
of the country or that prestige wdiich they loved so dearly was touched ; 
the mere unfounded suggestion that the Liberals were inclined to bring 
the occupation of Egypt to an end seemed likely to ruin the prospects 
of the Opposition. Nor was there any lack of readiness to sanction 
legislative action in favour of the well-being of the working-man; 
indeed, the principle of State socialism was even more obvious in the 
Unionist ranks than in those of the Opposition. On the other hand, 
the Liberals were upon certain points not only free from sentiment 
but were commonly charged with being ‘‘ doctrinaire.” It was from 
their ranks that the firmest protest issued against tampering even 
in the slightest degree with the policy of free-trade ; they denounced, 
resting their denunciations upon the theoretical doctrines of political 
economy, all ideas of reciprocity or of preferential duties for the sake 
of colonial interests ; and it was they who attempted to prove the 
nugatory character of any scheme of old age pension. 

It is interesting to observe Lord Salisbury’s attitude with regard to 
these two questions which were prominently before the Lord Saus- 
public. He apparently had some sympathy for the ^w’sviewa 
mistrust of free-trade so generally felt among his followers. He cer- 
tainly gave utterance to wmrds which seemed to imply the possibility 
at all events of some measure of a slightly protective character. One 
of his arguments in favour of the increase of British dominions was 
found in the possible necessity of finding in home markets the chief 
extension of commerce, and when pointing out the refusal of all 
nations except England to accept free-trade, he certainly used 
words which could be and were largely interpreted as a hint that 
reciprocity might be necessary. But Lord Salisbury, who believed 
apparently in the inevitable character of development, and therefore 
preferred to follow rather than attempt to mould the tendencies of the 
time, was at all events firm on the other question. Intervention 
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between employer and employed he constantly denounced; and while 
favouring any arrangements which could improve the physical condition 
of the poor, he set his face constantly against the belief that the poor 
man would find any real advantage in adventitious assistance, declaring 
that his hope must rest on his own character and his own thrift. 

Thus, when the General Election came on in July, except on one 
Dividinffiine dividing the parties was not very 

of parties. easy of definition. The difference lay rather in the 

temper and spirit in which questions were approached than in the 
questions themselves, more in the personal confidence inspired by 
the leaders than in the actual measures they promised to produce. 
There can be no question as to the real desire of all parties to amelio- 
rate the condition of the poor. But real trust in the working-man 
and the belief that if privileges were given him he would use them 
well, which were largely felt by the more advanced Liberals, found 
but little place in the Conservative ranks. With them the ideas 
of wealth and of influence were inseparable. It was charitable 
sentiment rather than a sense of justice which urged them to social 
reforms. Political questions were treated in the same temper. The 
assertion of the rights and privileges of the upper and propertied 
classes, and the importance of giving due weight to wealth, are every- 
where visible. If, as was now inevitable, democratic forms were 
necessary, it was the propertied District Council and not the working- 
men in their Parish Council who should be charged with local duties. 
If again Lord Salisbury and his friends were strongly opposed to the 
principle involved in the formula “ one man one vote,” it was because 
it entailed a loss of the influence due to the possession of property in 
several different constituencies. In the same way with regard to the 
House of Lords ; as the representatives of property, in Conservative 
eyes the peers possessed and ought to possess large constitutional power. 
It had been declared, and Lord Salisbury had accepted the declaration, 
that although it was neither possible nor right for the House of Lords 
to refuse to listen to the clearly expressed desire of the nation, it 
was its right and its duty to insist upon such a definite issue being 
placed before the nation. The expressed will of the nation was no 
doubt too strong to be resisted ; but it must be a definitely expressed 
wish embodied in a detailed Bill ; a vague mandate interpreted by a 
Ministry could have no such coercive weight. Thus in the present 
instance, if Mr. Gladstone declined to give the details of his proposed 
Home Kule Bill and came into power and then produced them, it was 
the duty of the Lords to throw it out and to force a dissolution, so that 
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not the principle merely but the definite Bill should be before the 
constituencies. Eoughly, on the one side was ranged property and 
orthodoxy, on the other democracy and nonconformity. 

The one overwhelming question to be settled was still the Irish 
question. Beyond that there were Welsh disestablish- 
ruent, and social questions regarded from the difierent Liberal 
points of view which have been roughly indicated. 

Judging by the bye-felections there had already been a distinct turn 
in the tide. Mr. Grladstone had openly avowed his inability at his 
age to undertake more than the one great reform on which he was 
bent. But apart from Ireland, the people were returning to their 
allegiance to the Liberal party. The belief that more was to be 
gained in the way of reform and improvement from a Liberal than 
from a Conservative Government was reasserting itself. To this is 
to be added the inevitable reaction which seems to govern the ebb 
and flow of parties, the desire to try what men now excluded from 
office for six years would do, and the inevitable disappointment which 
waits on any long-lived Government from its failure to satisfy the hopes 
under which it had gained its majority. Political gratitude is one of the 
weakest of motives ; it was in vain to speak of the Local Government 
Act or of Free Education, while still further advances seemed obtain- 
able from a change of Ministry. Yet the result of the whole election 
was not so great as had been expected. Mr. Gladstone had always 
said that to handle the Irish question properly the Government whicli 
undertook the work must have a working majority 
exclusive of the Irish. He had hoped from the election, July 
signs given at bye-elections that such would now be 
the ’case. When the result of the elections became known, and the 
Liberal majority was found to be no more than 40 including the 81 
Irish Nationalists it was plain that the desired condition had not 
been reached, and that a large and free handling of the Irish question 
would be impossible. As the Opposition commanded a clear majority 
if the Gladstonians and Irish voted together, it became a question 
whether Lord Salisbury should at once resign, or should again meet 
Parliament as Prime Minister. He preferred the latter course, and 
in so doing was certainly justified by the state of parties. The change 
of opinion in England, as shown in the late elections, was not sufficient 
to render his resignation necessary. 

The speech from the throne with which, on the 8th of August, the 
session was opened was of the briefest character. The Liberal Lords 
were thus unexpectedly in a position to avoid discussion, and refrained 

VICT. h 
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from moving any amendment on the Address. But though the 
Opening of Address was adopted in the Upper House without a 

Parliament, division, both Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devon- 

shire took the opportunity of expressing in strong 
words their view of the crisis, and called upon the House to resist 
with all their strength any attempt that might be made to deprive 
the Peers of their constitutional right of an equal voice in legislation, 
for now, if ever, it was upon them that the future of the country 
depended. 

It was of course in the House of Commons that the fate of the 
Vote of Want Ministry had to be decided. Their retention of power, 
of Confidence. ^fter the verdict of the late election, was vindicated 
by the argument that if the Irish party, whose opinion was a matter 
of certainty, was left out of sight, the mandate given to the Unionist 
Government in 1886 to oppose Home Eule had not been withdrawn 
by the constituencies, and that they could not yield to anything less 
than a hostile vote of the House. Such a vote was not long delayed ; 
Mr. Asquith almost immediately moved a vote of want of confidence. 
In speaking in support of it, the leaders of both branches of the Irish 
party emphasised their position as holding the balance in the House. 
They stated the demands of Ireland, and declared that unless the 
Home Eule Bill answered those demands they would assuredly vote 
against it. Mr. Gladstone was not however to be induced to give 
any detailed declaration of policy. He declared that the attempt to 
analyse the majority, and to speak of the Irish majority as if it were 
different from the majority of the United Kingdom, was a gross breach 
of the true spirit of national union. He stigmatised tlie Coercion Act 
as an effort, not to punish crime, but to secure the collection of rent.” 
He admitted that some good measures had been passed, but com- 
plained that others far more important introduced by the Opposition 
had been rejected. These rejected Bills might be taken as the 
programme of the Liberals. They included “the appointment of 
District Councils and Parish Councils, the placing of the police and 
the licensing under the County Councils, the adoption of local option, 
the application of the principle of religious equality to Scotland and 
Wales, the shortening of Parliaments, the payment of members, the 
amendment of registration, the establishment of what is called * one 
man one vote,’ the equalisation of the death duties, and many more 
such proposals.” Turning to Irish affairs, he declared with much 
solemnity, “The question of Ireland is to me personally almost 
everything. It is almost, if not altogether, my sole link with public 
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life. It has been my primary and absorbing interest for the last six 
or seven years, and so it will continue till the end.” 

The division (August 11, 1892) was of course on strict party lines ; 
the Government were defeated by a majority of 40, and designation of 
at once resigned. the loinistry. 

The retiring Government had been fortunate in possessing in Lord 
Salisbury a Foreign Minister of unusual ability. 

Although from time to time voices of disapproval of°the^§rinT 
had been raised by the Opposition, his foreign policy 
had throughout his tenure of office met with general commendation. 
That the Premier should undertake the onerous duties of the Foreign 
Office was unusual; but though the arrangement had been much 
criticised, it had proved a good one ; for the circumstances of Europe 
were such as to require the surrender of old party traditions ; and 
although there were no superlatively great and critical questions at 
issue, there were several complicated matters needing tactful handling 
and necessitating concessions, and an amount of give and take which 
no authority less than that of the Premier could have rendered 
palatable to his followers. The idea of imperialism had taken con- 
siderable hold upon the public mind. It was as yet very imdefined, 
and ranging from the aggressive self-assertion which is stigmatised as 
Jingoism, up to the wise appreciation of the national responsibility 
towards the outlying portions of the empire. The unity of the 
empire had no doubt been much emphasised in the Plome Buie 
discussions, but the recognition of its importance was by no means 
a monopoly of the Unionists. If the imperial position of Great 
Britain had again and again been emphasised by Mr. Chamberlain, 
the other side of the question, the mutual responsibility of Great 
Britain and its colonies, had found an eloquent exponent in Lord 
Bosebery. He had pointed out the change which was taking place 
under the influence of wide colonisation, and the probability that 
future causes of war would be found rather in the disputes of distant 
colonies than in Europe. From this he drew the conclusion that 
while it was just to demand from the colonies assistance for imperial 
defence, it followed as a necessary consequence that they should have 
some voice in the foreign policy of the empire. It was indeed 
obviously just that the colonies, endowed as they were with a system 
of the widest self-government, should assist in their own defence. 
The principle had been already accepted, and they had contributed 
towards the expense of works necessary to render their coasts and 
harbours secure. It could hardly be expected that they would 
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continue their assistance without receiving some share in the 
government. There was a strong feeling that the loosely joined 
limbs of the empire must be linked more closely to the centre of 
political life. 

From his first accession to office, Lord Salisbury had made it 

iiord saUsTjury intention of upholding that 

as Foreign Self - asserting form of imperialism which Lord 

Minister. Beaconsfield had been inclined to favour. His 

positive mind saved him from the dangers of imaginative states- 
manship, his deep-seated love of peace made him press diplomatic 
methods to their furthest extreme in order to avoid war. It has 
been mentioned that in the matter of the Afghan boundary and 
in the Eastern question he had frankly adopted the views of his 
predecessors, even though modifications of the Berlin Treaty were at 
stake. He allowed the formation of a united Bulgaria, and upheld 
the influence of the concert of Europe, the creation of which had been 
the great work of Lord Granville. His action indeed was such as to 
merit and obtain the full approbation of the Opposition. But there 
was a concert of Europe of a different sort and for a different object, 
to which the relation of England had to be considered. The great war 
of 1871 had left France and Germany in a state of scarcely suppressed 
antagonism. To secure his country from the revenge of the French, 
and to maintain the general peace of Europe, Bismarck had used all his 
ability to isolate France, and to combine Europe directly or indirectly 
in a great league against it. He had been largely successful. A 
triple alliance had been formed between Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Russia had been secured by a secret treaty of neutrality, and an 
aiTangement between Italy and England, in 1887, for securing the 
status quo in the Mediterranean had gone far to complete the isolation 
of France. Conditions such as these tended no doubt to the main- 
tenance of European peace, but did not conduce to calm the passions 
of the country on which they were forced. The re-establishment of 
their influence became a fixed idea among the French. 

As a further assurance of peace, the nations of Europe -were adopt- 
Etiropean somewhat strange measure of maintaining 

Armaments. gigantic armaments. The received principle of the 
time was that peace was best maintained by preparation for war. 
Avowedly in fact there was the deepest mistrust among the various 
countries, and each thought it necessary to be in a condition to repel 
with certainty a possible invasion. Even in England the doctrine 
found acceptance, and though its insular position rendered such vast 
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armies as were kept up abro'ad unnecessary to it, its corresponding 
weapon of defence, the fleet, demanded a similar enormous increase. 

In the year 1888 attention had been drawn to the condition of the 
navy, especially by Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. increase of the 
Brassey, while Lord Wolseley had subjected the con- ^a-vy. 
dition of the army to a searching and bitter criticism. At the time, 
with that optimism which is inherent in Governments, all was declared 
admirable, and Lord Wolseley had to submit to a severe reprimand 
from Lord Salisbury ; but a year’s meditation seemed to bring home to 
the Government the truth of the charges made. For when the estimates 
for the army and navy were produced in March 1889, they were ac- 
companied with an elaborate plan for an increase to the navy of no less 
than 70 ships, at a cost of £21,000,000. Of this, £10,000,000 was to 
be paid by instalments spread over four years, and the remainder was 
to make its appearance in a yearly increase of the estimates. There 
was naturally some opposition to so large an expenditure, and much 
technical criticism of the sort of ships the Government proposed to 
build. It was urged that so lengthened a programme was likely to 
stereotype inferior forms of vessel which changing circumstances might 
render useless. And, before all, there was a strong exj)ression of dislike 
to placing out of the immediate control of Parliament so large a sum 
for a considerable number of years. But the feeling, both of the House 
and of the nation, was quite decided that whatever was necessary 
for the security of the nation must be done without further delay, 
and the naval estimates were passed by a large majority. With 
respect to the army, the case was rather different; the Government 
still held to the view that the real defence of the empire was to be 
found in the fleet. The army estimates were therefore conceived in 
a narrower spirit. The explanations of Mr. Stanhope as to the 
sufficiency of the existing army for purposes of defence were regarded 
as satisfactory, and, though not without a certain amount of criticism, 
the estimates were allowed to pass. 

Though England thus in some degree followed the example of 
continental nations, and had even in 1887 contracted pS^of 
some form of understanding with Italy, the general isolation, 
and traditional policy of the Government was to stand aloof from 
European quarrels, with a reasonable certainty of finding allies should 
any grave difficulty occur. This policy of isolation appeared to the 
continental Powers mere sellishness. It produced a very general 
feeling of dislike to England, and threw upon the Foreign Office the 
delicate duty of maintaining friendly relations with countries mutually 
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hostile. Under these circumstances disputes, not in themselves of 
great importance, might easily have produced serious consequences 
if badly handled. And such disputes were plentiful, more especially 
with France. The continuation year by year of the occupation of 
Egypt, which had been originally entered upon with a solemn assertion 
that it was but a temporary measure, excited much jealousy and 
mistrust, and it was impossible for France to avoid feeling sore at the 
loss of an influence it had once so largely shared. That the occupation 
was practically necessary, and certainly highly advantageous to the 
people, failed to change the opinion of those who saw in it only covert 
aggression. Thus it was with France, eager to regain its old position 
in Europe and to break through the restraints which Bismarck’s 
diplomacy had laid upon it, that the first serious difficulty arose. -- 
There was a quarrel of very long standing connected with the 
Newfoundland Newfoundland fisheries. According to the English 
flsiieries. contention, the question rested upon the terms of the 

Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. By that treaty the rights of fishing upon 
the Newfoundland coast had been secured to the French, together 
with the right of drying fish upon the land, and of erecting for that 
purpose, and for that purpose only, stages and wooden huts. Permanent 
buildings and permanent occupation were distinctly forbidden. The 
matter had been mentioned in more than one subsequent treaty, 
and the portion of coast thrown open had been changed, but at no 
time did it appear that the original limitations had been withdrawn. 
The French however read into the treaties a meaning much more 
advantageous to themselves. They construed them as granting them 
the sovereignty of the coast over which their fishing rights extended. 
They had excluded British fishermen, had built permanent factories 
for the purpose of lobster-canning, had set at defiance the colonial 
authorities, and, according to the assertion of the Newfoundlanders, 
had rendered impossible all development over nearly half the island. 
The difficulty was aggravated by the very decided views of the 
colonial Government, and by its urgent appeals to the mother country 
to defend its rights. Great discontent was felt and shown at the slow 
and careful methods of the Foreign Office ; and the modus vivendi by 
which, during the settlement of the question, the fishermen of the two 
nations were to enjoy joint rights, received anything but a favour- 
able reception. It was even openly asserted that the arbitration 
suggested by the Horae Government would not be accepted or its 
awards be obeyed. A deputation of the Newfoundland Ministry came 
over to England to urge the colonial cause. There was some talk 
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of separation, and an attempt to find in the American Republic the 
support refused by England. The quarrel became highly critical; 
a false step on the part of the naval officers of either nation might 
have brought on a serious quarrel and even war. The English 
Ministry, under these circumstances, made use of the imperial position 
of England in a manner which was certainly the very opposite of what 
is generally meant by “ imperialism.” They entirely overruled the 
colonial view, admitted most of the claims of France, and in 1891 
brought in a. Bill by which naval ofiicors were authorised to secure 
even by force the carrying out of treaties. It was not however found 
necessary to press this Bill to a conclusion. The Government stated 
that an agreement had been arrived at, by which, after the second 
reading, time should be allowed for negotiation with the colonial 
Legislature, and the Bill be dropped if the modus vivendi^ the arbitra- 
tion award, and the maintenance of the existing treaties were accepted 
for three years, so as to give time for a final settlement to be reached. 
The Bill was not even read a second time ; but the House declared 
its willingness to support the Government in carrying out the treaties 
and in going to arbitration. 

But the greatest difficulties with which the Foreign Office had to 
contend were those arising from the almost sudden Difficulties ia 
rise throughout Europe of a desire for colonising the 
African continent. Until 1876 the only European country exercising 
any considerable influence in Africa was England. The great dis- 
coveries on that continent had been made by Englishmen, in many 
places the British flag had been raised, British missionary enterprise 
had begun the work of civilisation and formed settlements far in the 
interior, and British influence was practically unquestioned. But 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for the Government to go much 
beyond the wishes of the nation at large. Long-sighted views of 
political or mercantile possibilities, unless shared by the people, are 
out of the reach of Government. The mercantile world was not at 
the time ready to take advantage of the opportunities made known 
by the reports of travellers. There seemed no particular reason why 
things should not continue in their present position. The openings 
thus neglected were utilised by other nations. A mania for colonial ex- 
pansion, for the acquisition of extended territory, arose in all the great 
European countries. The English, suddenly awakened from their indif- 
ference, now threw themselves eagerly into the general scramble for 
the possession of the newly discovered country ; and they at once found 
themselves face to face with Portugal, Germany, France, and Italy, 
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liord 

Salisbury’s 

attitude. 


Now that the fit of apathy had passed away, and the complacent 
acquiescence in things as they were was rudely shocked, it must have 
been difficult for the Conservative leaders to keep aloof from the 
grasping temper of their followers. There are always men who 
consider the greatness of an empire to depend upon its size, who see 
in the acquisitions of their neighbours assaults upon themselves, and 
who are ready to raise the cry of injured national prestige at any 
concession or recognition of the rights of others. With such men 
Lord Salisbury’s policy was not in favour ; the Press 
was full of their outcries. Lord Salisbury, though 
bitter in speech, was of a singularly peaceful disposi- 
tion. Believing strongly in the right and duty of European nations 
to assist in the advance of civilisation, the somewhat questionable 
view that vast tracts of territory, if inhabited by men of a difforeut 
colour, may be legitimately seized to allow of the expansion of the 
white races, was not repugnant to him. But he always, under all 
circumstances and in every continent, recognised the necessary give 
and take of that diplomacy which is the civilised substitute for war. 
No doubt he was fully conscious that, in times past, both he and his 
rivals in office had neglected opportunities of which the loss was now 
to be regretted. But he approached the present complications with 
an acknowledgment that other nations had fairly occupied the places 
which England had carelessly left vacant. He limited himself to 
securing what could be honestly spoken of as British interests ; ” that 
is to say, such territories as were actually in some degree occupied 
by the British, or which appeared to be necessary for the expansion 
of such rudimentary settlements. 

The difficulties with Portugal assumed the shape of a question as to 
Dispute witu definition of the limits of ancient lights. The out- 

Portugai. burst of Portuguese energy in discovery and colonisation 
which marked the fifteenth century is a strange episode in history. A 
comparatively few years saw it fade away, and its results were left to 
be reaped by nations of a more persistent character. But what had 
been at that time effected in the southern part of Africa was now made 
the groundwork of astonishing pretensions. The whole breadth of the 
continent, from Mozambique and Lorenzo Marques on the east to St. 
Paul de Loando on the west, was claimed as belonging to Portugal 
by right of discovery. So vast a claim could not of course be admitted 
for a moment ; facts too obviously contradicted it. There was no 
difficulty in showing that, whatever might have been done in the 
pfteenth pentury, the Portuguese had long since retired from the 
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interior, where their very name was unknown ; that the ruins which 
they claimed as evidence of early occupation were of very different 
origin ; and that from dread of native hostility the Portuguese practically 
confined themselves to a few ill-kept and unhealthy settlements upon 
the coast. At these places, such trade as there was was in the hands 
of traders from British India ; and such fictitious establishments as still 
existed a few miles up the Zambesi consisted at most of a powerless 
Portuguese officiat with perhaps a sergeant, to represent armed occupa- 
tion. The expansion of Great Britain in Africa had assumed a form 
convenient no doubt at the time, as saving the Government from 
direct responsibility ; but, as history seemed to prove, it was a form of 
questionable advantage in the long run. The greater part of the duties 
of government had been given into the hands of large chartered com- 
panies. Already there were two such companies attempting to develop 
the countries to the south of Lake Nyassa ; and an important settlement 
of Scotch missionaries was spreading civilisation with marked success 
from their station at Blantyre in the highlands of the river Shire, the 
chief northern tributary of the Zambesi. A third great company was 
coming into existence for the purpose of opening up the country im- 
mediately to the north of the Transvaal. 

To have listened to Portugal would have been to check all these 
efforts. Lord Salisbury adopted a very firm attitude. 

When the Portuguese sent expeditions to try to make witn Portugal, 
good their claims and to form treaties with the native 
tribes, he despatched an ultimatum to the Court of Lisbon winch in 
spite of angry demonstrations on the part of the populace could not be 
resisted. A line of demarcation was drawn, securing all that could 
reasonably be wished for, including the free navigation of the Zambesi 
and the Shire, and practically pushing British influence as far as the 
south of Lake Tanganyika. The Treaty was laid before the House of 
Lords in June 1891. Lord Salisbury explained that the general 
principle consisted in the acknowledgment of treaty rights and of 
effective occupation, and that the result, on the whole, was a division 
which placed in our hands the territories suited for white occupation, 
leaving to Portugal those which could be developed only by the natives 
in accordance witli Portuguese habits. There was not much difficulty in 
dealing with a Power so effete, or with claims so preposterous as those 
of Portugal ; the case was different when the rival Power was Germany. 

The dispute with Germany concerned territories which had been, 
and still were nominally, the possessions of the Sultan Depute with 
of Zanzibai\ The desire for colonisation and for c^ermany. 
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mercantile openings outside Europe had been strongly felt in Germany, 
and a society to foster colonisation had been formed which in 1884 
sent out commissioners, Dr. Peters and Count Pfeil, to the east coast 
of Africa opposite Zanzibar. When these explorers returned in the 
following year, it appeared that with entire disregard of the authority 
of the Sultan they had contracted separate alliances with various 
native chiefs. Eor many years at Zanzibar the English Consul, Sir 
John Kirk, had been practically all powerful. Under him British 
influence had become supreme, and Zanzibar seemed to be rapidly 
developing into an orderly and well-governed State. The news that 
behind and even within the limits of the Sultan’s dominions the 
Germans were establishing a new power, gave a considerable shock 
to English feelings. In March 1886 a charter had been granted to 
a German colonisation company, giving it an imperial protectorate 
over territories stretching from Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika. Prince 
Bismarck, bent upon realising his great schemes of military organisa- 
tion, although he was not himself in favour of colonial expansion, 
could not afford to disregard the movement, and the eager colonial 
party had received his support. In the opinion of the more vehement 
partisans of British expansion, the Foreign Office had yielded unduly 
to German pressure. In 1886 a line of demarcation, running from 
the river Wanga, north of Zanzibar, including the mountainous district 
of Kilimanjaro, and terminating on the shores of Lake Victoria, was 
agreed upon to separate the rival spheres of influence ” ; and at the 
same time the work of Sir John Kirk was entirely destroyed by the 
acknowledgment of a German protectorate over Zanzibar itself. The 
administration of the English “sphere of influence,” which lay to 
the north of this line and included the newly discovered kingdom of 
Uganda, was, in accordance with late precedents, intrusted to an East 
African company, at the head of which was Sir William Mackinnon. 
The two companies thus placed in close juxtaposition differed widely 
in their methods of procedure with the natives; constant disputes 
arose between them, and the friction became very severe. Again, to 
the west of Lake Victoria, up to the confines of the Congo State, which 
had been established by the Belgian King at the instigation of Stanley 
the traveller, there was a large district not distinctly included either 
in the German or the English “sphere of influence.” The aspirations 
of the British mercantile companies were high, and the idea had 
arisen of a continuous line of British trade settlements, or at least 
an extension of British influence from Cape Colony to Egypt. 
The great lakes afforded an almost continuous waterway, and the 
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possession of this trade road was regarded as of the first importance. 
The eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika and the territory between it 
and Lake Victoria were included in the German “ sphere.” Conduct 
not of the most scrupulous character had enabled Dr. Peters to form 
private treaties with chiefs in this neighbourhood and to the west 
of Lake Victoria. There seemed to be a risk not only of a formidable 
break in the great mercantile road, but of the lapping of German 
influence around and behind the Uganda kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury was compelled to take the matter in hand. He 
treated it on his usual principles. He did not attempt 
to claim for England more than was due, considering witn Germany, 
the increase of the French power in Madagascar, the 
position of the Germans, and the labour and capital already spent in 
Africa. Under his management a Convention was arrived at in June 
1890. The German Government was induced to disregard the private 
arrangements Dr. Peters had made with the natives, and to treat the 
whole matter as an international one. The surrender to Germany 
of the little island of Heligoland procured the restoration of the Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar to England, and the encroaching temper of the 
Germans in Africa was set at rest by the demarcation of the limits 
of the rival spheres of influence in the disputed district. The line 
was drawn straight from a point on the west coast of Lake Victoria 
opposite to the termination of the old line from the coast to the 
lake until it reached the border of the Congo State. It was thought 
by many that this Convention favoured the Germans unduly. The 
uproar against it among the eager advocates of African expansion 
was violent. In their view the strict principle of “ the hinterland ” 
ought to have been applied; the German sphere should have been 
confined to the land immediately behind their coast-line, and the line 
dividing the English and German spheres of influence should have been 
drawn far to the south of the great lake, Stanley was indignant at “ the 
pusillanimous surrender of forests and kingdoms.” Put, as Lord Salisbury 
said, “ bargains must be regarded from the point of view of prudence 
as well as of boldness ; and though we ruled the sea, and need fear no 
question of maritime rivalry, an entirely different set of considerations 
came into view when the question was one of taking possession of 
territories only accessible after three months’ travel.” When the 
treaty was completed, and it appeared that the right of continuing 
the trade road across the German territory had been secured, most 
reasonable men, and Stanley among them, were on the whole well 
satisfied. 
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In tins policy of prudent bargain and constant concession there 
, was little of the temper of acquisitive imperialism. 

European Nor did the unusual exertion of autlionty over a self- 

poiitics. governing colony, in the case of Canada, and the shock 

given to its loyalty by the firm refusal of its claims, appear to be 
much in harmony with that more temperate .form of imperialism 
which looks to closer union or even federation with the colonies. 
The justification for the unaggressive treatment of international and 
colonial questions may presumably be found in the general condition 
of European politics at the time. Direct alliances being out of the 
question, it became a necessity for English statesmanship to draw, as 
far as possible with an equal hand, support from either of the great 
continental groups. After all, the chief interest of England lay in 
Egypt. Promises forbade the assumption of a protectorate over that 
country, which forms the link not only with our Eastern empire, but 
with the largest and most important of our colonies. If England was 
ultimately to retire, time was wanted to complete the great work of 
re-establishment which had been taken in hand, and to confirm 
British influence. The only direct competitor for that influence was 
France. But the other great Powers did not regard the firm 
establishment of British supremacy with any favour ; it wanted but 
little to induce Germany to throw its weight into the scale. Both 
France and Germany had therefore to be conciliated. The price* 
paid was perhaps somewhat high; the acceptance of the French 
protectorate over Madagascar, and the support of French claims in 
Newfoundland, were matched by the great concessions to Germany 
in Africa, and the surrender of Heligoland. 

The extension of British territory however still went on. For 
Annexation of some years the relations between the Indian Govern- 
Burmah. ment and Thebaw, King of Upper Burmah, had been 

severely strained. As early as 1879 our Kesident had been withdrawn 
from the capital, and attempts to renew commercial treaties with the 
King had proved abortive. French agents had gained his ear. He 
had attempted to form European relations, and had contracted a Con- 
vention of some sort with France. The difficulty reached a climax 
when he was induced to confiscate the rights of the Burmah Trading 
Company in favour of French concessionaires. In the autumn of 
1885 it was found necessary to address an ultimatum to him, demand- 
ing arbitration and the reception of a British Resident. He refused, 
and pretended that his arrangements with France, Italy, and Germany 
required that he should consult those countries. On this, General 
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Prendergast at once crossed the frontier, and after a short war 
occupied Mandelay, on November 28, 1885. The country thus 
conquered was in the following year annexed to the British empire. 
It was not without difficulty that the Government was established. 
A guerilla warfare was carried on by the inhabitants which lasted for 
several years. It was usual to speak of our enemies there as Dacoits, 
but there is no reason for thinking that they were other than patriotic 
people fighting for the independence of their country. The pacifica- 
tion of all the annexed districts was ultimately effected in 1889, 
and British Burmah administered like the rest of British India. 

With the exception of the annexation of Upper Burmah, the history 
of India during Lord Salisbury’s administration had ucanag-eBientof 
been somewhat uneventful. The great ability of Indian afEairs. 
Lord Dufferin enabled him to pursue with success the policy begun 
by the delimitation of the boundaries of Afghanistan in 1884. The 
policy consisted in establishing an independent State between the 
Russian empire and the British dominions, and in preserving friendly 
relations with its ruler, so long as he was able to maintain himself on 
the throne, and to keep in order the wild tribes of which his kingdom 
chiefly consisted. Abdurahman proved to bo a man of unusual 
vigour ; and though now and then difficulties arose, they were over- 
come by the tact of the Viceroy and the wisdom of the Ameer in 
recognising in which direction his own interests lay. Within the 
frontier which had now been definitely adopted, great efforts were 
made to secure the defence of India. Various communications were 
opened, and a railway was constructed at considerable expense from 
the valley of the Indus to Quetta. In Baluchistan the influence of Sir 
Robert Sandeman secured the friendship of the chiefs. Each little 
war was made of use as an opportunity of sursmying and mapping 
the difficult mountain barrier. Lord Dufferin also set on foot a 
system, which was completed by his successor, Lord Lansdowne, by 
which the irregular armies of the protected princes were reformed 
and reorganised. A feeling of loyalty to the British empire was so 
successfully encouraged that portions of these reorganised armies were 
regarded, and could indeed be used, as imperial troops. The presence 
of a considerable number of Indian princes at the Jubilee had given 
a signal proof of their acceptance of British rule. 

But side by side with this apparent loyalty there had arisen a 
movement among the middle classes which threatened indianNationai 
at one time to be somewhat dangerous. A so-called congress. 
National Congress assembled at Calcutta in 1887, and continued to meet 
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yearly, the number of delegates rising from 350 at the first meeting 
to nearly 2000 in 1889. The language of the orators was not always 
decorous, and claims were put forward for the introduction of popular 
and parliamentary government in India, a demand which the state 
of the country, and the position of the English there, rendered it 
impossible to grant. Expressions of disapprobation from the Viceroys 
seem to have had a good effect upon the principal members of the 
Congress ; the movement gradually declined, and it became little 
more than the mouthpiece of the class of educated Bengali Babus. 
But in estimating the position of the English in India, the opinion 
of that ever-increasing class, by whom the Press is largely worked, 
must always be taken into consideration. 

One incident which, for awhile, attracted much attention in 
Outbreak in England was an outbreak in Manipur. In 1890 the 
Manipur, 1891 . Maharajah had been deposed by his brothers for 
incompetency. His successor had not proved satisfactory, and Mr. 
Quinton was sent, accompanied by some 500 troops, to set matters 
right. He summoned a Durbar, at which it was his intention to have 
arrested the Minister whose influence he believed to be the source 
of the misgovernment of the country. Warned in time, the Minister 
did not attend the Durbar. Some troops sent to apprehend him were 
fired upon, and the Eesidency was for many hours subjected to a 
sharp attack. In the evening Mr. Quinton and the other Englishmen 
wore induced, on the pretext of a parley, to leave the Eesidency and 
visit the Palace. They were there assassinated (March 25, 1891). 
Armed intervention became necessary. With a small body of troops 
it was found possible to reassert British authority, and to place upon 
the throne a child, with the title of Eajah, under the care of a British 
oflicer. The wisdom of the attempt to change the Government, and 
the conduct of Mr. Quinton in planning the secret apprehension of 
the Minister, were severely ’criticised in England. 

Outside the complications of the European system, and the quarrels 
Fisbery indirectly connected with them, of which colonial 

quarrels witb expansion was the immediate cause, other questions 
America. some importance, and not without a threatening 

aspect, arose between England and America. They were connected, 
as the French quarrel had been, with the rights of fishing, and 
affected both the eastern and western coasts of America. The first 
quarrel had reference to the eastern coast. The chief point at issue 
was the construction to be given to the long-established rule which 
granted tendtorial rights for a distance of three miles from the shore. 
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The rights of the American fishermen to ply their trade and to land 
in Canadian ports had been the cause of much dispute and of several 
treaties. The Americans had to all appearance gone beyond their 
treaty rights ; and the Canadians, supported by the imperial Govern- 
ment, had seized and confiscated vessels fishing illegally. Very hot 
language had been used in Aiiierica upon the subject, and threats had 
been uttered of such interruption of the intercourse between Canada 
and the States as would have caused a serious dislocation of trade. 
The American position was weak both legally and materially; the 
extant treaties were distinctly in favour of the Canadian contention ; 
and the loss from interruption of intercourse would have pressed far 
more heavily upon the States than upon Canada, It was however 
thought desirable that the matter should be taken in hand by the 
British Government, and be treated as an international question. 
Accordingly, in 1887, Mr. Chamberlain crossed over to Canada ; and 
there, in company with Sir Sackville West, the British Minister at 
Washington, and Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian Minister in 
London, he met Mr. Bayard on the part of the United States, and 
concluded a treaty, signed on February 16, 1888. By this treaty the 
demands of the Americans were practically conceded. A clearer 
construction was given as to what constituted “territorial water.” 
The large bays and gulfs exceeding three marine leagues in width 
were no longer to be regarded as inland seas, but were to be subject 
to the same rules as the open ocean; the restrictions, laid by the 
fundamental Treaty of 1818 upon the resort of American fishermen to 
Canadian ports were to be removed, although except within definite 
limits the actual right of fishing near the shore was withheld. Even 
this restriction was to be removed if the United States would consent 
to renew the reciprocal commerce of fish and fish-oil duty free. It 
was only after much opposition that the Canadian Parliament could 
be brought to consent, for the sake of peace, to a treaty entirely 
disadvantageous to Canada. The Canadian concessions were however 
useless. A Presidential election was imminent. The feeling in America 
of opposition to any compromise with England was strong ; and, with 
a view to securing votes, the Republican party refused to agree to 
ratify the treaty, favourable though it was to American interests. 
Still more surprising was it that Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic 
candidate, and himself the chief author of the treaty, apparently for 
the purpose of outbidding his Republican opponents immediately 
denounced it and declared the necessity of retaliatory measures 
against Canada. The step was not a successful one on his part; 
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General Harrison was elected President. Sir Julian Pauncefort tools 
the place of Sir Sackville West, who, having unwisely mingled slightly 
in the political contest, had been obliged to withdraw. The treaty 
was abandoned, and the fishery question fell back into its old condition 
of uncertainty. 

The second cause of friction with the United States was the long- 
seai fishery Standing dispute about the seal fishery in the Behrings 
Quarrel. gea. Russia had claimed the sea within the Aleutian 

Islands as an inland sea. The claim was preposterous, and England 
and America alike had frequently protested against it. In 1866 
Russia had sold Alaska, its property on the American continent, 
to tlie States. In spite of their former protest, the States at once 
assumed the Russian position, and confiscated some English ships 
that had taken seals in the open sea. Their object was twofold, the 
retention of a valuable monopoly to the exclusion of the inhabitants 
of Vancouvers- Island or Canada, and the maintenance of the supply 
of seals, for it was chiefly temales that were taken in the open sea. 
The ships which had been seized were condemned by the Local Court 
of Sitka in Alaska. The illegality of the verdict appeared so obvious 
that Lord Salisbury hoped to get it overruled by the Supreme Court. 
In this effort he failed, but he had at the same time taken the whole 
matter in hand, and had put it on a broader footing. He succeeded 
in bringing it to arbitration by a treaty signed in the early spring of 
1892. After the lapse of a year the arbitrators made their report. 
It proved to be entirely in favour of the English contention as the 
law then stood ; compensation for the shipmasters whose goods had 
been confiscated was thus secured. But for the future new regulations 
were made in accordance with the American view, not on legal 
gi-ounds, but in order to secure the preservation of the seals, an object 
which both disputants really had at heart. No fishing was henceforth 
allowed within sixty miles .of the Pribyloff Islands, the chief breeding- 
place of the seals ; and a close time was fixed, during which all seal 
fishing was forbidden. 

Every question as it arose had thus been handled with prudence 
Suimaryof ^nd without bluster. To the majority oven of the 
foreign policy. Opposition the conduct of foreign affairs had appeared 
judicious. Such objections as were made came chiefly from men of 
Radical tendencies. The exponent of these views was Sir Charles Dilke, a 
man who had given much thought to the foreign relations of the country. 
In a speech to his constituents, he declared that he wished to destroy 
the myth that Lord Salisbury’s policy had won the approbation of the 
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Liberal party. He found mucli to blame in bis policy of concession, 
and accused him of undue leaning to the Triple Alliance. The cession 
of Heligoland, which was a point of vast importance to Germany, and 
the whole arrangement of East Africa and Zanzibar were unnecessary 
concessions for which no adequate advantages had been obtained ; in 
Egypt alone had the right policy been pursued. This criticism is in- 
teresting, because one of the chief causes of mistrust felt in the incoming 
Ministry was the belief that Mr. Morley and others were eager to 
carry out the long-promised retirement from Egypt. It was a common 
idea that a determined foreign policy was the monopoly of the Con- 
servatives. But the attitude assumed by a speaker so Radical in his 
policy as Sir Charles Dilke, and the well-known views of Lord Rosebery, 
seemed to promise that British claims would be upheld at least as 
firmly by the new Ministry as by their predecessors. 
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T he general election, the vote of want of confidence, and the 
fistahlishment in office of the new Grovernment. was followed hv 


establishment in office of the new Government, was followed by 
an immediate prorogation. For five months the new Ministry was 
The new allowed to pursue its policy unquestioned, and to 

d^n&ttie prepare for the coming struggle in January. The 

recess. exact character of the expected Bill in favour of Home 

Kule was not disclosed. The speech-making fell chiefly to the Opposition, 
But the change of policy — conciliation as opposed to coercion — was 
at once visible. The general proclamation under the Crimes Act had 
already been withdrawn. There remained the special proclamation 
declaring the Rational League to be a dangerous association, and the two 
obnoxious clauses of the Crimes Act authorising the change of venue 
in trials and extended rights of search. These were all allowed to 
drop, and the Act became in Mr. Morley’s hands entirely inoperative. 
Furthermore, the Irish Secretary did not shrink from moving in the diffi- 
cult matter of restitution of evicted tenants. A Eoyal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into their claims, at the head of which was set 
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an English judge, Mr. Justice Mathew. The constitution of the 
Commission and the opening speech of Mr. Justice Mathew excited 
extreme anger among the Unionists. Mr. Morley did not hide the 
fact that the members of the Commission were chiefly of Nationalist' 
tendencies. Mathew’s speech contained certainly a strong indictment 
of some of the Irish landlords. It was evident that an attempt was 
to be made to govern Ireland without exceptional laws, and to treat 
with much sympathy and indulgence the claims and conduct of the 
Irish people. 

It was not in Ireland only that the respect for national wishes was 
shown. Mr. Gladstone had become so filled with ideas of nationality 
that to him the Welsh appeared scarcely less a separate 11a' ion than 
the Irish. In his speeches in Wales he implied in no doubtful manner 
that he would favourably consider the disestablishment of the Church 
ill Wales as though it were a Welsh Church, and would throw no 
obstacle in the way of changes in the Welsh Land Law analogous to 
those he had carried out in Ireland. 

In England, the questions which required immediate handling were 
the distress among the large class of unemployed and 
the clamorously demanded right of public meeting in square 
Trafalgar Square. Both Mr. Mundella, President of 
the Board of Trade, and Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, showed 
skill and firmness in meeting the difSculties which arose. While 
listening with much sympathy to the case of the unemployed, Mr. 
Mundella made it plain that legislation in their favour was impossible ; 
but at the same time he organised in his ofSce a Labour Department, 
from which he hoped they would derive much benefit. Mr. Asquith, 
adhering to the view that the use of Trafalgar Square was a privilege 
and not a right, consented to allow meetings to be held there under 
certain limitations and conditions to be arranged with the police. 
The measure proved successful. A full meeting or two were held, 
and then, opposition having disappeared, they gradually dwindled to 
nothing. 

Abroad there was no dislocation of policy. Nowhere was the 
expected weakness of the Government visible. As to poreien 
Uganda, where the East African Company had proved affairs, 
unable to maintain its position, the Foreign Office desired further 
information, but showed no signs of being willing recklessly to with- 
draw ; a special commissioner, with very large powers, was appointed 
to examine the position in all its aspects. In Egypt, though Mr. 
Scott Moncrief and Sir Alfred Milner were recalled, it was only 
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because they were wanted at home. Their places were satisfactorily 
filled. Colonel Kitchener was put at the head of the Egyptian Army 
as Sirdar, and Sir Evelyn Baring (now become Lord Cromer) continued 
to exercise his great beneficial influence over the Kliedival Govern- 
ment. Various difficulties however seemed to be threatening. Abbas, 
the young Khedive, who had succeeded his father in the beginning of 
1892, began to show signs of restlessness. Not unnaturally, there was 
always a party in Egypt which, either from a real nationalist feeling 
or won over by the intrigues of France, was strongly opposed to the 
British supremacy. This party hailed the efforts of Abbas to assume 
a more independent position and to assert his right of nominating his 
own Ministers by the removal of Mustapha Fehmi, and the appoint- 
ment of Fakri, a member of the Nationalist party, as chief Minister. 
The firm attitude assumed by Lord Cromer overawed the Khedive, 
and a compromise was effected by which Riaz Pasha was placed at 
the head of the Government (January 1893). The support given 
to Lord Cromer by the English Government, made evident to the 
Egyptians by an increase of the army of occupation, enabled him to 
encounter successfully for the time the rising feeling of the Nationalists. 
But the year did not pass without further indications of dissatisfaction, 
which required to be met by great tact and self-restraint. Fortunately 
the required skill was not found wanting, and the general course of im- 
provement both in financial and in public works continued unchecked. 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament (January 1893) 
Opening of made clear to the public what had already been fore- 

pariiament. shadowed in Ministerial utterances, that, while the 

first place in the Liberal programme was to be occupied by Home 
Rule, many other items of what was known as the Newcastle pro- 
gramme were to find a place in it. Bills were promised for improved 
registration, and for the establishment of equality of franchise by the 
limitation of each elector to a single vote ; for defining employers’ 
liability ; for the limitation in certain cases of the hours of labour ; for 
the creation of parish councils ; for securing local option ; and for 
“preventing the growth of new vested interests in ecclesiastical 
establishments in Scotland and Wales,” a preliminary step towards dis- 
establishment. As was foreseen at the time, as the Ministers themselves 
must indeed have foreseen, but few of these measures were carried 
through. The way was still stopped by the Home Rule question. 

The “ Government of Ireland ” Bill, produced as soon as the Address 
Home htU© passed, differed considerably from that of 1886. 

Bin, 1893. Tlie Irig]i Legislature was to consist, as in England, 
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of two bodies regarded as representing an upper and a lower House, 
a legislative council and a legislative assembly. The Council and the 
Assembly were to be elected by different constituencies, the first by 
those rated at £20, the second, 103 in number, by the existing con- 
stituencies. The legislature was to busy itself exclusively with Irish 
affairs. Questions of peace and war, of treason, of the law of aliens, 
and of external trade were withdrawn from its purview. Eeligious 
freedom was to be secured. The Viceroy was to be appointed for six 
years, irrespective of religion or party. An executive committee of the 
Irish Privy Council was to act as his Cabinet. Subject to the sanction 
of the Sovereign and the advice of his Cabinet, he had the power of 
veto on Irish Bills. If the two Houses disagreed, they were to be 
called to meet in common, and the question was to be left in the hands 
of this joint meeting. An appeal lay to the Privy Council, if the Irish 
Pailiament should overstep its constitutional rights. As a precaution, 
in order to secure the purity of the Bench, the judges were to be 
irremovable ; two of them were to be specially appointed to consider 
financial questions. The Irish constabulary, left during the period of 
transition under the authority of the English administration, was to be 
gradually absorbed into a local police. The financial arrangements 
might be reconsidered after fifteen years. Thus far the Irish constitution 
only was considered. The more difficult questions connected with its 
relation to England remained. One of the chief objections to the former 
Bill had been the exclusion of Irish members from the central Parliament, 
which was regarded as incompatible with its imperial character. The 
counter arguments alleged had rested on the impropriety of allowing 
the Irish, over whose affairs Great Britain had no longer any control, 
to exercise what might at times prove a paramount influence over 
English affairs. In the new Bill Mr. Gladstone attempted to avoid the 
dilemma. Eeduced in number to 80, the Irish members were to enjoy 
a limited right of voting in the imperial Parliament. A line was drawn 
between what was exclusively English and what was imperial. 
Questions expressly confined to Great Britain, taxes not levied in 
Ireland, and appropriation of money for anything except imperial 
services, were withdrawn from their cognizance. The financial 
arrangements had been also modified, and the payment of a lump 
sum by Ireland (which had been stigmatised as tribute) disappeared 
from the Bill. The Irish Budget, as explained by Mr. Gladstone, 
could be so arranged as to place in the hands of the Irish Legislature 
a surplus of £500,000. Certain changes took place subsequently in 
these arrangements; and finally the payment from Ireland was 
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calculated upon its actual contribution at the time to the imperial 
revenue. It appeared that after the expenditure of the Irish revenue 
upon Irish objects, the amount pa^^able to the imperial exchequer 
would amount to about £2^300,000. From this had to be deducted 
for the present the £500,000 a year which England undertook to pay 
for the maintenance of the constabulary. 

No sooner was this Bill introduced than the Government burned 
to fulfil the wishes of the English reformers. In rapid 
English Bills, succession the Bills promised in the Queen’s Speech 
were introduced, though the tactics of the Opposition prevented an^^ 
of them from advancing far beyond the first stages. 

The already well-known determination of the House of Lords to 
throw out the Home Rule Bill prevented it from 
positionto arousing outside the House the enthusiasm which had 
Home Buie. accompanied the earlier Bill. But within the House it 
afforded opportunity for a somewhat reckless exhibition of the powers 
of the Opposition. It is instructive to the student of party politics 
to observe that, while the Bill of 1886 had been chiefly condemned on 
the ground that the exclusion from Westminster of the Irish members 
derogated from the dignity of the imperial Parliament, the present 
Bill was chiefly assaulted on the ground that the presence of the Irish 
members even though limited in numbers and with a restricted right 
of voting was disastrous to the real interests of imperial .legislation. 
In fact, the struggle in the House was a mere faction fight. As 
usual it was in the Committee stage that the warfare was carried on 
with most determination. Every point was subjected to the most 
captious criticism, and the spirit of party ran so high that all the 
decencies of Parliamentary usage were forgotten. While members 
of the majority vrere not |shamed to stigmatise Mr. Chamberlain as 
“Judas,” an audible whisper of “murderer” was thought a fitting 
accompaniment to the mention of Mr. Davitt’s name. The Com- 
mittee indeed did not close without an indecent exhibition of 
personal violence. No doubt such utterances came chiefly from the 
rank and file, but outside the House the leaders did not lag much 
behind their followers. “The Government,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“ are using their opportunity to betray the interests of the country, 
sacrificing them to men who have been the bane of their own 
country, but who shall not be the ruin of ours.” “An intolerable, 
an imbecile, an accursed Bill,” was what Lord Salisbury called it ; 
while Lord Randolph Churchill declared that the Irish leaders were 
“ political brigands and nihilists,” and that the Government had been 
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“as capricious as a woman, and as impulsive and passionate as a 
horde of barbarians.’’ 

Beyond the introduction and explanation of the numerous promised 
measures, the Government had been unable to advance Home Rule 
before Easter in face of the eager opposition which they debates, 
encountered, and which culminated in the introduction of a vote of 
censure on the 27th of March. So persistent were the opponents 
of the Bill, so nearly allied to obstruction were their methods, 
that Mr. Gladstone, with the acquiescence of all sections of the 
majority, declared his intention of taking all the time of the House 
for Government business, and his determination after the briefest of 
vacations to introduce the second reading of the Home Kule Bill on 
the 6 tli of April. On that day the great struggle began. Seldom has 
the hlouse of Commons more thoroughly earned its title to be con- 
sidered a Parliament. If talking was desirable, there was undoubtedly 
enough of it. For twelve nights a continual flow of words, sometimes 
eloquent, sometimes reasonable, but seldom adducing any new argu- 
ments, filled the House. There were of course in a measure of such 
importance abundant points on which opinions might vary. Most 
of these received attention from the Opposition. But the main 
objections were still the same as of old, the desertion of the loyal 
minority, the inefficiency of any guarantee of imperial supremacy, the 
danger of intrusting government to men so reckless as to have con- 
ceived “the plan of campaign,” and now the added argument that 
the limitation of the voting power in the imperial Parliament, and 
the restrictions laid on the subjects within the cognizance of the 
proposed local Parliament, were derogatory to the Irish and incon- 
sistent even with the avowed object of the Bill. This seemed indeed 
to be chiefly a matter for the Irish themselves, and although Mr. 
Bedmond and his followers refused to accept the Bill as final, the 
Irish party as a whole welcomed it with some enthusiasm. The 
arguments in favour of the Bill showed no greater novelty. Mr. 
Gladstone, in closing the debate, stiU put prominently forward his 
trust in the Irish people, the failure for the last six years of that 
steady coercion, or, as they called it, “ firm government,” which the 
Unionists had claimed as the panacea for Irish ills, and the gi’eat 
moral duty which lay upon England to rectify the misgovernment of 
six hundred years. A majority of 42, the full majority wffiich the 
Ministry could claim, including the Irish, supported the second 
reading (April 21). 

But, long though its passage had been, the Bill was far from having 
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reached smooth water. The Committee stage lay before it, and the 
tactics of the Opposition were avowedly to destroy it 
BiiHnoS- if they could not stop it. It was plain that every 
mittee. point would be fought at exorbitant length; it took 

five days to carry the first clause, which was concerned with the 
supremacy of the imperial executive. 

Mr. Gladstone at first showed himself somewhat conciliatory, and 
Tiie*‘Guiiio accepted amendments from the opposition so freely as 
tine,” June 39, to excite the anger of the Irish and even to threaten 
a dissolution of the party. He found himself almost 
compelled to take up a stiffer attitude. The struggle thus became 
still more embittered, and the Committee, which began its sittings on 
the 8th of May, had by the 28th of June got no further than the fourfli 
clause. It became absolutely necessary that some measure should be 
taken to vindicate the authority of the majority. On the following day 
Mr. Gladstone introduced a resolution of which he had given previous 
notice. The clauses of the Bill were divided into sections, and a time 
limit was fixed, within which all the clauses in each section were to be 
put to the vote, whether they had been debated or not. The opposition 
to such a resolution was of course vehement. Mr. Balfour stigmatised 
it as an attempt to silence the voice of Great Britain. The Govern- 
ment and their supporters refused to join in the debate, in spite of 
the taunts of their adversaries. Mr. Chamberlain declared that they 
were “ the slaves of the Irish party.” There sit the men,.” said he, 
pointing to the Irish members, who pull the strings of the Prime 
Minister of England. The British empire is being sold by private 
treaty.” The resolution was, however, carried by a majority of 32. 
There thus arose a second precedent for what has been since known 
as the guillotine. Once before, in 1887, a similar resolution had 
been found necessary in order to force the Crimes Bill through 
committee. But Mr. Gladstone had evidently shrunk from using 
the precedent, and had only introduced his resolution with extreme 
regret and under a feeling of its absolute necessity. He pointed 
out that the real question was whether the majority should or 
should not prevail, ^‘If the will of the majority was not allowed 
to prevail. Parliamentary institutions would be a mockery 
and an imposture.” That, in spite of their violent outcries 
against this method of procedure, the Conservatives should have 
subsequently adopted it, seems to show that in face of an ener- 
getic and factious minority some such method is a matter of 
necessity. 
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As a matter of course, it now became the business of the Opposition 
to bring discredit on the Bill by preventing the dis- on 

cussion of many of its clauses. It thus resulted that retention of 
not more than ten of the original forty clauses were ^ ® 
discussed at all. One alone, clause 9, of the third section occupied 
the whole week allowed for that section. It must be confessed how- 
ever that it concerned the most important and difficult subject of the 
Bill, the retention of the Irish members in the imperial Parliament. 
On this point, Mr. Gladstone found it necessary entirely to change the 
original provisions of the Bill. Explaining that there were three 
possible means of solution — the absence of the Irish members, their 
complete presence, or their occasional presence with limited powers 
of voting — he stated that the Government were willing to be led by 
the^vrishes of the House. He himself had prefeiTed and had suggested 
his Bill of 1886 the entire removal of the Irish members from the 
House, and it had been the chief cause of the failure of that Bill. He 
would willingly have withdrawn from that position and have admitted 
them freely, but as there were frequent expressions of a strong feeling 
against this step, he and his colleagues did not think it right to urge 
the representatives of Great Britain to accept a system under which 
members coming from Ireland were at the same time to have a 
complete command over their own domestic affairs, and to possess 
a power of controlling the domestic affairs of Great Britain equal to 
that possessed by those who represented Great Britain.” The 
Government, he said, had therefore adopted the system of limited 
voting, but were willing to accept any change in this respect which 
the House preferred. The majority appeared to favour the uncon- 
ditional admission of the Irish members to the Parliament at 
Westminster, and it was in this form that clause 9 was passed. When 
the fatal day arrived on which the knife of the guillo- ^ ^ 

“ . . , f Riotous scenes 

tine was to fall on all the remaining clauses, a scene of in the House, 

violence probably unprecedented in Parliament was 
presented. Mr. Chamberlain had used the words with regard to the 
regularity with which his party followed Mr. Gladstone, “ The Prime 
Minister calls ‘ black,’ and they say ' it is good ; ’ he calls ‘ white,’ and 
they say ‘ it is better.’ It is always the voice of a god ; never since 
the time of Herod has there been such slavish adulation.” At the 
name of “ Herod ” a furious storm arose, amidst which were heard 
cries of “ Judas.” It was in vain that the Chairman tried to enforce 
the closure. Some how or other, in the midst of the uproar, blows 
were given, and indescribable disorder for some minutes raged. It was 
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iiuslied however by the return of the Speaker, and the forty-seventh 
and last sitting of the Committee was at length brought to an end. 
A few days afterwards (August 30) the third reading was taken. 
Again exceptions were raised to the principles of the Bill, but at last, 
on the 1st of September, it was carried by a majority of 34 in a House 
of 668. An examination of the minority showed that without the 
Irish members the Government would have failed to carry the Bill by 
23 votes. 

There was no doubt as to the reception of the Bill when it was 
brought before the House of Lords. A House of 
rejected in the hereditary legislators is almost of necessity conserva- 
Tjpper House. ^ House W’hich represents property, and little 

else, can scarcely fail to object to any change which threatens the 
form of society on which its position depends. It was to a very 
willing audience that Lord Salisbury had propounded his plausible 
thepry that, although it might be unwise, even perhaps impossible, for 
the House of Lords to withstand the firmly expressed wishes of the 
nation, it had the power, and indeed the duty, of insisting upon the 
clear expression of the national opinion, and of forcing a dissolution if 
it believed that the House of Commons did not truly represent the 
feeling of the people. This was the line of argument pursued by the 
Duke of Devonshire, to whom, as leader of the Liberal Unionists, was 
given the task of replying to Lord Spencer’s introduction of the 
second reading of the Bill. To that argument no doubt what had 
taken place in the Lower House gave additional weight. The small 
majority, the sudden change of opinion in Committee as to the retention 
of Irish members, the paucity of amendments moved from the 
Ministerial side, and the wholesale application of the closure, almost 
unprecedented and bearing the appearance of a violent restriction of 
the right of free debate, certainly gave colour to the assertion that 
the Bill was little more than the expression of the views of one man, 
by whose imperious will it had been forced through the House. The 
debate lasted four days. It was remarkable for a virulent and able 
attack upon Mr. Gladstone by the Duke of Argyll, for a very temperate 
and sympathetic speech from Lord Spencer, and for a playful argument 
from Lord Kosebery, who concealed his real earnestness under a tone 
of easy banter, but whose arguments disclosed that opportunist temper 
which has constantly marked his career. “ Home Eule was not to him 
a fanaticism nor a question of sentiment, scarcely even a question of 
history, nor a council of perfection, but merely the best thing which 
could be done under the circumstances.” But from whichever side 
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the speaking came, it was well understood that it could have no 
effect ; the conclusion was foregone. In an unusually crowded House 
there were but 41 votes in favour of the Bill, while 419 joined in 
rejecting it. 

Time had undoubtedly favoured the Unionist cause. The extra- 
ordinary powers of delay which are inherent in the 
constitution, and the conservative temper which, in proceeded 
spite of the general energy and progressive force of 
the people, is the marked characteristic of the English race, had had 
an opportunity of asserting themselves. While the relief which the 
Irish had been taught to expect was kept in abeyance, strong in their 
hope for the future they had for awhile laid aside those extreme 
measures of discontent 'which had compelled England to take notice 
of them. The tension was relaxed, and tlie Irish question, grave 
though it was, no longer held its place as the one great necessary 
question to be solved. Those men who felt deeply the necessity 
of changes in England itself were no longer content to postpone the 
realisation of the reforms they had at heart. If the great composite 
Liberal party was to be kept together, it was necessary that some 
attempt should be made to satisfy its most eager supporters. From 
a more party point of view, whether for the general Liberal interest 
or to secure the passage of the Home Eule Bill, a consolidation of 
interests was a necessary preliminary to a new general election. The 
claim of the House of Lords to force a dissolution was therefore entirely 
disregarded, and the Government proceeded to cairy forward some of 
the items of that over-extensive programme with which they had 
ushered in the session. 

A measure had already been introduced for the improvement of Parlia- 
mentary registration. It was admitted that many of Registration 
the anomalies of the existing system were cured by it ; 
but some of the younger Conservatives, seeing in it, as they said, rather 
a small Reform Bill than a Registration Bill, succeeded in stopping its 
course and referring it to a Select Committee, and it was no further 
heard of. A similar disaster befell all attempts at temperance legisla- 
tion. A Local Option Bill had been introduced, by Temperance 
which a certain number of electors might claim a 
poll, and, if a two-thirds majority was there obtained, the issue of 
new licences and the renewal of the old licences were to be alike 
stopped for three years. The Bill refused to recognise any right of 
compensation to the existing licence holders, but allowed them three 
years’ grace. The Bishop of Chester, in the Upper House, treated of 
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the same subject from a different point of view, and introduced a plan 
for the adoption of what is known as the Gothenburg system. A 
company was to be formed in any area which expressed a desire for 
it, and was to have entire command of the public-houses, which it 
was to be allowed to purchase at a price fixed by arbitration. Beyond 
a dividend of 5 per cent, all profits of the trade were to be devoted 
to public improvements in the area ; the number of public-houses was 
fixed at one to every thousand inhabitants in towns, one to every six 
hundred in the country. Neither the Government Bill nor the 
Bishop’s Bill got as far as the second reading. But besides those 
abortive efforts, two Bills of prime importance, the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the Parish Councils Bill, had been introduced and fairly 
launched upon their career. The dilatory tactics of the Opposition 
made it impossible to do more than complete the necessary financial 
work before the close of the session, although Government took to 
itself the whole time of the House and kept it sitting till late in 
September. 

An autumn session, to begin on the 2d of November, and to last, as 
Auttmin ses- Gladstone prophesied, till Christmas, was a matter 

Sion, KTov. s. of necessity. The Government determined to press 
forward and to carry at least the two Bills which had already made 
some progress. They were to be regarded as “ non-contentious ” — that 
is though they had not passed the second reading, their principle was 
to be regarded as accepted, and their second reading to be at once 
taken. The epithet “non-contentious” proved strangelyill applied. 
The whole session was occupied in a long and detailed struggle over 
their clauses. 

The Parish Councils Bill was undertaken as a completion and 
Parisu enlargement of the Local Government Act of 1888. 

Councils Biu. to apply to tlio rural districts only. The 

numerous authorities — such as the Rural Sanitary Authorities, the 
Improvement Commissioners, the Local Boards, and the Highway 
Authorities — were to be reconstituted as District Councils. Below 
them in the hierarchy of authorities was to stand the Parish Council 
as the primary unit of local administration. In every parish there 
was to be constituted a parish meeting; and in villages of over 300 
inhabitants, or in groups of smaller parishes, there was to be a Parish 
Council. To this Council was to be given the powers hitherto held 
by the Vestry, in all matters not directly affecting the Church. It 
was to appoint the overseers, to hold the parish property, the adminis- 
tration of the Allotment Act, and the charities with the exception of 
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those belonging to the Church. In order to carry out its duties, the 
Parish Council was to be armed with powers to hire and to purchase 
land compulsorily. It was also charged with the right of calling on the 
County Council to set the District Council in motion, if its duties as 
to sanitation or highways were neglected. All elections were to be 
carried on by ballot and on the “ one man one vote ” principle ; this 
included the election of the Board of G-uardians, from which all 
ex-officio members were henceforward to be excluded. 

As in the case of the extension of the franchise to the labourer, and 
in the case of the establishment of local government, second read- 
the opposition which the Bill encountered rested on the S)^cnsBm, 
instinctive mistrust of the class below them felt by the 
wealthier classes. They could not bring themselves to believe that 
compulsory powers could be safely intrusted to the labourer, or that 
such an instrument would not be used as a weapon against the^iselves. 
The transference of the management of the charities seemed to open 
a door to unrestrained jobbery, and the removal of the existing trustees 
seemed an uncalled-for attack on the vested interests of their own 
class. It was with more reason that they dreaded the suggested 
changes in the administration of the Poor Law ; it was not unreason- 
able to suppose that the judicious relief of poverty, at all times a 
matter of great difficulty, would in the hands of the members of a 
Parish Council degenerate before long into a system of indiscriminate 
outdoor relief involving an undue expenditure of public funds. It 
was upon these points that the discussion chiefly turned. An oppor- 
tunity occurred which enabled the opponents of the Bill to justify 
their lengthened opposition to what was supposed to be a non-con- 
tentious measure. They were able to assert that with respect to the 
transference of the charities the principle of the Bill had been tampered 
with. Mr. Fowler, in introducing the Bill, had promised to deal 
liberally with the existing trustees ; and this had been regarded as an 
essential part of the Bill. But the feeling of the Kadical wing of the 
party in favour of putting the charities in the hands of the people 
themselves was so strong, that the Government thought it necessary 
to accept an amendment from their own side by which a majority, at 
all events, of the trustees should be elected by the Parish Council. 
Mr. Fowler’s promise seemed thus to be entirely ignored. Nor did 
the Poor Law clauses escape without alteration. The Opposition 
urged that the whole question of Poor Law administration should be 
withdrawn from the Bill and treated as a separate matter. The 
Government declined to yield on this point, and successfully resisted 
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went so far as to declare that its adoption would be fatal to the Bill ; 
and, in spite of the influence of Mr. Chamberlain, who stigmatised the 
action of the Government as a mere attempt to get up a ciy against 
the House of Lords, the rejection of the amendment was carried 
(December 21) by the full majority of 62, and the Bill returned to the 
Upper House. 

The two Bills were thus left incomplete when Parliament adjourned 
for Christmas, with the expectation of a still further prolongation of 
a session which was already of unprecedented length. As Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of the many hard things which were said as to his 
arbitrary nature, was far too fully imbued with the old traditions 
of Parliament to look with favour upon the frequent employment of 


the closure, some other method had to be adopted to get the hotly 


contested Parish Councils Bill through the House of 
Commons. Means were found in a compromise, which 
was arranged between the leaders of the two parties. 


Compromise on 
ParisiL 
Councils Bill. 


on the two great points at issue. In addition to the chairman or vice- 


chairman, Boards of Guardians were to be allowed to co-opt two other 


members ; and the definition of ecclesiastical charity was slightly altered. 


On the other side, the opposition to compulsory hiring of allotments 
was to be withdrawn if certain limits as to the character of the land 


hired were introduced, ostensibly for the protection of the tenant- 
farmer and landlord. It was thus found possible (on January 4) to 


get through all the remaining clauses of the Bill. Both Bills having 
now passed the Lower House, an adjournment was moved on the 12th 
of January in order to allow the House of Lords time to consider 
them. The Employers’ Liability Bill had already been before the 
Upper House, and had been largely altered. It was now again sent 
back to the Lower House with the alterations confirmed. The 


reception of the Parish Councils Bill was not more conciliatory. All 
the chief provisions of the Bill were more or less altered. The 
population necessary to authorise a Parish Council was raised, the 
right of hiring land was placed under closer control, parisn coun- 
the franchise of voters at the parish meeting was gisMimtiie 
limited, the financial clauses were altered, and the 
transference of the management of the charities from the old trustees 
to elective boards was disallowed. Thus far the Conservatives, with 


their allies the Liberal Unionists, in spite of grave warnings from the 
Government benches, had had it all their own way. There seemed 
however to be a line beyond which the conservative energy of the 
Liberal Unionists would not carry them, A motion of the Earl of 
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Onslow demanding that no one should vote either at a meeting or a 
council who had not personally paid his rates, a motion which if carried 
would have entailed the wholesale disfranchisement of the labourer, 
at length roused the Duke of Devonshire to the declaration that he 
could not allow as practical or politic, considering the position of the 
two Houses, so wide a policy of disfranchisement. Lord Salisbury, 
although he continued to impress upon his hearers as a grave and 
fatal defect in the Bill, that it placed the power of expending the rates 
in the hands of those who did not personally pay rates, yielded to 
the pressure of his allies and recommended in feice of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s attitude the withdrawal of the motion. Enough had 
certainly been done to show the determination of the Lords to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the Liberal Government. 

When the House of Commons reassembled (February 12), the two 
Parisu coun- Consideration entirely 

ciisBiu passed, changed in their character by the action of the Upper 
House. Was the Government to allow itself to be thus overriden? 
There was every indication of the approach of a severe constitutional 
struggle. Strengthened by the action of the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Lords, the Government found it possible to reject most of 
the Lord’s amendments with respect to the Parish Councils Bill, 
After a somewhat lengthened interchange of opinions and sending to 
and fro of the Bill, it was found possible to arrive at compromises 
Employers* fairly satisfactory to both parties, and the Bill was at 
Liability Bill length passed. The Employers’ Liability Bill met a dif- 
dxopped. ferent fate. Although Lord Dudley’s amendment was 
again rejected by a majority of 22, certain cross voting so reduced the 
majority that a sort of compromise setting a time limit to the operations 
of the Bill was carried against the Government by two votes, ft 
was not to be expected that so feebly supported an opposition would 
produce much result or affect the vote of the House of Lords. 
The Bill was sent up (February 19) only to be again returned with 
the Commons’ amendment disallowed. It had been Mr. Gladstone’s 
intention firmly to withstand the action of the Peers. Their persistent 


opposition to the ministerial measures had driven him to regard the 
assertion of the supremacy of the Lower House as an object of the 
first importance. He had hoped to vindicate the power of the 
Commons by carrying the simple formula “ that the Lords’ amendments 
be set aside.” The triumph which he had promised himself was 
denied him ; it was discovered that this striking form could be used 
only when the privileges of the Commons were touched. The 
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expectation of the public had been raised to a high pitch, and it 
seemed a sorry conclusion when the Prime Minister was compelled to 
confine himself to a motion which led at once to the entire dropping 
of the Bill. The Lords had proved too strong for him. He had not 
indeed been forced to accept their amendments, but he had been 
obliged to allow their power of destruction. At length, on March 3, 
1894, the session which had begun in January 1893 was brought to 
an end. 

Disposed to peace in moderation as Mr. Gladstone was, and great as 
was his dislike to the acquisition of new imperial responsibilities, he 
found it at times impossible to withstand the pressure brought to bear 
upon him. What is sometimes spoken of as “the TUeMatabeie 
natural expansion of the race,” the offspring of the war, isos, 
eager search for wealth disguised under that form of patriotism which 
sets before it as its object the extension of the empire, was too strong 
for him. Thus it happened in the case of the Matabele War in 1893. 
A body of adventurers had been enrolled as a Chartered Company 
under the influence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 1889, to hold and ad- 
minister a territory in South Africa which by a liberal interpretation 
of agreements was held to have been conceded by Lobengula, Chief 
of the Matabele, the dominant tribe of intrusive Zulus. The territory 
in question lay north of the Transvaal and to the west of the Portuguese 
settlement on the coast, and was known as Mashonaland. A quarrel 
between the warlike Matabele and their former vassals the Mashonas 
produced a raid of so cruel and devastating a character that the 
European settlers were driven to resist it. As was inevitable in the 
genera] confusion, the Matabele were unable to draw a clear line 
between the territory of the Chartered Company and territory under 
British protection. The frontier of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
was violated, and it became impossible for the imperial Government 
to stand aloof. The invasion of Lobengula’s territory was authorised, 
and resulted, after some severe fighting, in the complete overthrow of 
the Matabele power. Bulawayo, Lobengula’s chief town, was occupied, 
while he himself fled towards the north and died early in the following 
year. A vast addition was thus made to the country already ad- 
ministered by the Chartered Company. Under the name of Rhodesia 
it entered upon a rapid though not uninterrupted course of social and 
material progress. 

Long though the session had been, its result was very scanty ; very 
few of the great Government measures had been close of cuau- 
brought to completion. But though a legislative stone’s career. 
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failure, it liad been in many ways a personal triumph for the Minister. 
He had shown no signs of weakness in his management of his party. 
Though unable to satisfy his Badical followers, who, irritated by the 
lengthy struggle and extreme pertinacity of the Opposition, were 
threatening to force his hand, he still found himself at the head of 
a united party. He had upheld the dignity of the Ministry. He had 
refused to allow the Opposition to force upon him against his will a 
declaration of his plan for national defence. He had accepted the 
full responsibility for the Matabele War. He had defended with skill 
and temper the action of the Lord Chancellor, rudely assaulted by the 
Badicals for not immediately filling the Bench with Liberal Partisans. 
It was the last of his triumphs. The close of the session was something 
much more important than the cessation of a term of Parliamentary 
struggle. It was the close of the political life of one of the most 
remarkable statesmen ever produced by England. His impeachment 
of the House of Lords, during the discussion of the Lords’ amendments 
to the Parish Councils Bill, was the last speech delivered by Mr. Glad- 
stone in Parliament. A political life of more than sixty years, during 
much of which he had occupied a position of influence seldom equalled, 
was drawing to its natural conclusion ; and though at eighty-four years of 
age he was still exhibiting a marvellous intellectual readiness, and a 
mastery of the details of party management which enabled him to hold 
the various sections of his followers together as no one else could have 
done, yet the infirmities of age were beginning to make themselves felt. 
Both ear and eye had lost something of their old acuteness, and the 
mind, whose versatility was still remarkable, was losing its sense of 
proportion, and was acquiring something of the old man’s pertinacity 
in the pursuit of a single object. The speech which he delivered, and 
which many people at the time understood to be his last, was in no 
sense a farewell address, there were no personal allusions. Yet in its 
deeper meaning it marked a consciousness that the hour for retirement 
had struck. The great objects to which the last years of his life had 
been directed, the removal of the blot upon the empire caused by the 
persistent hostility of Ireland, and the establishment of a just and 
acceptable form of government there, had been ruined ; the force on 
which he had relied to attain them, the force of the popular will of a 
well-ordered democracy, had been suddenly and completely checked. 
Wealth, property, aristocracy, typified in the House of Lords, and 
making full use of the constitutional powers of that House, had been 
strong enough to impose their will upon the nation,' not on this 
question only, but on every other. In Mr. Gladstone’s eyes the House 
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of Lords had become the great obstacle to every form of advance. It 
was not, as he explained, the little amendments which 
he was now accepting which were the real points at last speech, 
issue. “ We are compelled to accompany that accept- 
ance,” he said, “with the sorrowful declaration that the differences, 
not of a casual or temporary nature merely, but differences of con- 
viction, differences of prepossession, differences of mental habit, and 
differences of fundamental tendency, between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, appear to have reached a development 
in the present year such as to create a state of things of which we 
are compelled to say that in our judgment it cannot continue. The 
issue which is raised between a deliberative assembly elected by the 
votes of more than six million people, and a deliberative assembly 
occupied by many men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course 
with considerable diversities and varieties, is a controversy which 
when once raised must go forward to an issue. . . . My duty terminates 
by calling the attention of the House to the fact, which it is really 
impossible to set aside, that in considering these amendments, limited 
as their scope may seem to be, we are considering a part, an essential 
and inseparable part, of a question enormously large, a question which 
has become profoundly acute, which will demand a settlement, and 
must receive at an early date that settlement from the highest 
authority.” Although this question, except for a brief space, has not 
assumed the exact shape which Mr. Grladstone foresaw, he was right 
in his prophecy. His departure from political life is coincident with 
a strong reaction towards the old conservative ideals. The claims of 
property and wealth have continually risen into prominence ; and class 
distinctions, none the less real because tempered by a kindly and 
patronising interest in the well-being of the lower orders, have resumed 
much of their old strength. 

For four years longer Mr. Grladstone lived in retirement, vigorous 
and active-minded to the last. A painful illness, mag- Gladstone’s 
nanimously borne, came to a close on May 19, 1898. 

The storms of party warfare which had beaten so wildly around him 
were for a moment hushed. The fervid admiration he had won, the 
political hatred he had excited, were merged in a touching unanimity 
of respectful regret and acknowledgment of his transcendent abilities, 
as the grave closed over the great statesman at his public funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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O N the 3d of March the long-expected resignation of Mr. Gladstone 
took place, and Lord Eosehery was offered and accepted the 
position of Prime Minister. He undertook to carry on the Government 
Lord Rosebery On the same lines as his predecessor. The conduct of 
affairs had indeed led to a situation which somewhat 
1894. * suited Lord Eosehery ’s views. A Home Euler and 

consistent supporter of Mr. Gladstone, he had none of the enthusiasm 
for Irish self-government which had induced Mr. Gladstone to make 
it almost the sole object of his political aspirations. He had no 
wish that it should, as it had hitherto done, entirely overshadow 
the many reforms required in other parts of the empire; he had 
no objection to allow the question to remain for the present in 
suspense. His view of Irish self-government was complicated with 
a large though scarcely formulated conception of a great federated 
empire. On the other hand, he earnestly desired the completion of 

ISO 
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many of the objects at which the Liberal party aimed, and his 
practical character revolted at the condition of impotency to which 
Liberal legislation appeared to be reduced by the action of the House 
of Lords, He was ready therefore at once not only to take upon 
himself the duty of leading the Liberal advance along its old lines, 
but also to throw all his energies into that struggle with the Upper 
House which Mr. Gladstone had indicated as the necessary pre- 
liminary to any successful Liberal work. 

If the restoration of old party lines was desirable, it was unfortunate 
that the maintenance of Home Hule as a very prominent item in the 
Liberal programme was a matter of necessity; party pledges and 
the distribution of parties in Parliament put an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of dropping it. It may indeed be questioned 
whether the Unionists (who, but for Home Rule, might to all appear- 
ance have returned to the Liberal fold) had not already gone too far 
in their alliance with their Conservative friends to allow of their 
return. They had deeply modified the policy of the Conservative 
pai-ty. Mr. Chamberlain was already shaking off his earlier democratic 
impulses, and the line of cleavage w’as fast being drawn 
between radical and moderate Liberal, rather than of Liberal 
between Liberal and Conservative. At all events, no 
sign of the reconstitution of a united Liberal party was seen. Even 
in the Ministerial majority a want of unanimity began to show itself, 
threatening further disruption. The Government were defeated on 
the Address by their own followers. An amendment moved by Mr. 
Labouchere to the effect that the House of Lords should be deprived 
of its power of veto was carried against the Government, which had 
to submit to the somewhat humiliating necessity of withdrawing the 
Address and substituting a new one. The incident was of course 
without result, but indicated the temper of the extreme Ministerialists 
sufficiently to explain the impossibility of any reunion of parties. The 
Ministerial majority in fact was too small for the purposes of a 
strong Government. Scarcely any of their measures could be brought 
to completion. 

A Bill for the disestablishment of the Welsh Church was dropped 
after the first reading; a Registration Bill, directed to various snis 
cure what was allowed to be a scandalous condition of i^itroduced. 
things, and aimed chiefly against the abuse of plural voting, was 
stigmatised as a mere party measure in preparation for the coming 
election, and did not get beyond its second reading; the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, for the purpose of re-establishing in their farms in 
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Ireland tliose who in the late land- war had been driven from them, 
was indeed carried in the Lower House by the use of the most 
stringent form of closure, but was at once rejected by the Lords 
(August 4, 1894). 

It was only on financial questions that the Government was able to 
The Budget, ^ distinct success. Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget 

April 1894 . secured them this victory. The difficulties of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been increased by the large ex- 
penditure required for the navy. The sense of national insecurity, 
and the necessity for maintaining an irresistible naval force, which 
had given rise to the Naval Defence Act of March 1889, had not 
diminished. The stipulations of that Act had been carried out, and 
the Government had undertaken great and costly works in the im- 
provement of harbours and in the establishment of naval barracks, and 
had begun building a large naval dock at Gibraltar. The programme 
laid down by the Defence Act had been completed. But foreign 
countries had meanwhile added to their navies ; and, on the principle 
that the fleet of Great Britain should be a match for any two foreign 
fleets combined, Lord Spencer now thought it necessary to set on foot 
another great scheme of naval increase, to be completed as before in 
five j^ears. The naval estimates, which had been prepared in Februaiy, 
showed an increase of £3,000,000 upon those of the year 1893-1894 ; 
and Mr. Gladstone just before his resignation had found himself unable 
to approve of a policy so wholly repugnant to the peaceful and 
economical traditions of his life. He would say, as we are told by 
Mr. Morley, “ My name stands in Europe as a symbol of the policy of 
peace, moderation, and non-aggression. What would be said of my 
active participation in a policy that will be taken as plunging England 
into the whirlpool of militarism ? For more than sixty-two years I 
have uniformly opposed militarism.” Mr. Gladstone’s retirement and 
the substitution of Lord Eosebery, whose views of imperial duty were 
somewhat different, allowed the production of the enlarged estimates. 
This great increase of expenditure, on the army and navy, on educa- 
tion, and on grants to assist local taxation, had raised the demands 
upon the revenue of the coming year to over £100,000,000. Sir 
William Harcoui't estimated the deficit at four and a half millions. 
He did not propose to obtain this sum by borrowing, but by a rectifica- 
tion of what are known as the Death Duties. A duty was first to be 
laid upon the value of all property, whether real or personal, settled 
or unsettled, upon the fundamental principle that upon death the 
State should take a share of all money passing to a new owner. But 
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in the imposition of this tax the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced the principle of graduation. The share to be claimed by the 
State was to vary from 1 per cent, upon estates of £600 to 8 per cent, 
upon estates of over £1,000,000. This general tax included and 
destroyed what had hitherto been known as the Probate and Account 
Duties. There remained a second tax hitherto known as the Legacy 
and Succession Duties. These were henceforward to fall equally upon 
real and personal property. In addition to the advantages likely to 
result from these great changes, he thought it necessary to add another 
penny to the income-tax for the coming year, and also a small additional 
duty upon spirits and upon beer. The Budget was j^^iteration of 
very thoroughly discussed in Committee, and met with the Death 
great opposition. But in spite of the pressure of his 
own party, Sir W. Harcourt declined to make use of the closure, and 
by patience and firmness succeeded in carrying his propositions almost 
unaltered. The change introduced was far-reaching, and its success 
as a financial measure has been since abundantly proved, although at 
the time it excited strong feelings of anger among the wealthier classes. 
They found a spokesman in the Duke of Devonshire, who, with a want 
of dignity unexpected from a statesman of so high a character, com- 
plained bitterly of the blow inflicted upon his class by the Bill. Hence- 
forward it would be no longer possible, he urged, for men in his 
position to exhibit that easy liberality which was so advantageous to 
themselves and to the country. 

The rejection of the Evicted Tenants* Bill in the House of Lords 
was received by the nation with more equanimity than Govem- 
suited the views of a Government who were determined ment pro- 
to rest their claim to popularity on their opposition to 
the Upper House. The autumn oratory, which had now become an 
habitual incident of party warfare, was chiefly directed to this question ; 
and it was understood that, when Parliament reassembled, the great 
efibrt of the Government would be to secure the passage of a hostile 
resolution against the House of Lords. Some surprise was felt that 
there was no hint of any such intention in the Queen’s Speech (February 
5, 1895). Another Evicted Tenants’ Bill, Welsh disestablishment, the 
popular control of the liquor traffic, the abolition of plural voting, and 
a measure for completing the system of county government in Scotland, 
all found a place ; but of the House of Lords there was no mention. 
The Government were however right in tliis omission; the Crown 
could hardly recommend a resolution of one branch of the Legislature 
which injuriously affected the other. Tactically also. Lord Kosebery 
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defended his action by explaining that a resolution carrying with it so 
great a constitutional change would of necessity produce an immediate 
dissolution; and for this he was not as yet prepared, until he had 
made some further use of his majority. 

There was however quite sufficient ground in the Ministerial 
weaJmess of silence foi* a party attack ; and an Opposition amend- 
tne Ministry. intrusted to Mr. Chamberlain was moved to the 

Address, declaring that it was quite contrary to the public interest 
that the time of Parliament should be occupied in discussing measures 
which the Ministry was avowedly unable to pass, while a great con- 
stitutional question had been announced which required immediate 
settlement. The party situation was summed up in that amendment. 
The Opposition was desirous to secure a dissolution ; the Minis- ‘ 
terlalists, at all events the tacticians among them, preferred to let the 
Plouse of Lords still further discredit itself in the eyes of the electorate 
by refusing to pass Liberal measures, before calling on the country 
to decide upon the constitutional change which they had in view. 
The Ministerial majority, although small, was sufficient to enable 
them to pursue their own line. The measures promised in the Queen’s 
Speech were accordingly introduced. Against an opposition falling 
just short of obstruction they were slowly pushed on. No Bill of 
importance however was destined to arrive at maturity. Although 
there were occasions, such as the second reading of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, on which the Ministers found themselves in 
possession of a fair majority, the numbers on which they could rely 
were so small that their tenure of power was constantly uncertain. 

On the question of the election of a new Speaker, when a vote was 
Contested taken on strict party lines, they secured the election 

election of the of their candidate by no more than 11 votes. In 
Speaker. April Mr. Peel was compelled by ill-health to resign 

the position he had long held with great dignity and success. All 
attempts at producing, as is usually thought desirable, a unanimous 
election to the vacant post proved in vain ; and finally a vote was 
taken between Sir Matthew Ridley, nominated by the Opposition, and 
Mr. Grully, a comparatively unknown man, who was put forward by the 
Government. Time has amply vindicated the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment choice. 

It was very generally believed, though no certainty in the matter 
“EiUtoffthe could be arrived at, that the Government, in con- 
, tinning to press forward their programme, and in avoid- 
ing a ^dissolution which seemed the natural method of strengthening 
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their position, were acting with the express object of passing 
measures in the Commons which the House of Lords would be certain 
to reject; or, in the cant language of the time, were attempting to 
“ fill up the cup,^’ in order that they might be able to appeal to the 
country with a still stronger cry against the obstruction of the Upper 
House. There is at least no doubt that the Prime Minister definitely 
put forward a reform in that House, and a change in its relation to 
the Lower House, as the first future object of the Liberal party. 
Party tactics of this sort are neither dignified nor safe. An accident 
may easily change a small majority into a minority ; and so it now 
fell out. On the discussion of the expenses of the War Office, Mr. 
Brodrick moved a slight diminution, on the ground that the supply 
of cordite was insufficient. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman Resignation of 
replied that the experts whom he had consulted had Ministry, 
expressed themselves satisfied. He unfortunately compromised his 
position by naming the exact amount in store. By so doing he 
rendered his appeal to expert authority nugatory ; the House could 
now judge for itself, and, somewhat to the astonishment of both 
parties, the Government upon a division appeared in the minority, 
125 against 132. The House at once adjourned, and on the following 
day, the 22d of June, it was known that the Government had resigned, 
and that Lord Salisbury had been called upon to form a Ministry, 
Thus upon a small side issue the Conservative Government were 
returned to power ; and during the remainder of the reign were able 
to continue in office, supported in part by tlie natural reaction which 
followed the long course of Liberal advance, in part by the political 
blindness which invariably attends a state of war. 

The Parliament was dissolved on the 8th of July. The general 
election which ensued consummated the rout of the General 
Liberal party. It was in vain that Lord Kosebery, ©lection, 
following in the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s last speech, attempted to 
rally his followers to a great attack upon the House of Lords. The 
party was out of hand; its vast and diffuse programme militated 
against concentrated effort ; no enthusiasm was evoked by the attitude 
of the leader; the dominating personality of Mr. Gladstone was no 
longer there to unite jarring opinions. The result was a crushing 
defeat. The Unionist Ministry could command a majority of 162 in 
the new Parliament. In no Parliament since that which immediately 
followed the great Eeform Bill had either party been in a position of 
such complete predominance. 
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T he -withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone from the political arena, and the 
rapid disappearance of the Liberal Ministry of which he had 
been the head, produced a complete change in the centre of political 
The new interest. It was no longer the Irish question on which 

Ministry. party warfare hinged. Though it no doubt continued 
to occupy a place of great prominence, serving as a permanent obstacle 
to any reunion of the Liberal party, yet, as far as the nation was 
concerned, it now gave place to questions of more domestic interest, 
and before all to the question of imperial unity. 

186 
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The imperial idea was the monopoly of neither party. The late 
Prime Minister had long preached it. though it had 

T , 1 . 1 • 1 . Chamber- 

appeared to him scarcely within the realm of practical lam colonial 
politics. Among the Conservatives into whose hands 
the Government had now so triumphantly passed, it found an eager 
supporter in Mr. Chamberlain, a man in intellectual power perhaps not 
superior to Lord Eosebery, but of a more practical and self-confident 
disposition, and of unrivalled tenacity in pursuing to success whatever 
objects he set before him. Few men have excited more political 
animosity. His bitter speech, his apparent tergiversations, the out- 
spoken character of his utterances, and the little respect which he 
showed for the ordinary conventions of political life, afforded constant 
openings for attack. But an unbiassed consideration of his whole 
chequered career leads to the conclusion that there was a certain 
breadth of view, an aim wider and higher than the detail he was for 
the moment handlmg, always present with him at every stage of his 
life. Whether engaged in municipal work at Birmingham, or support- 
ing the views of the Democratic Eadical, or turning upon his old 
friends and withstanding with all his might what he regarded as a 
step towards the dissolution of the empire, it was always the great 
idea of well-governed yet self-governed units within an unbroken and 
powerful unity which filled his mind. To all appearance a practical, 
sharp, even over sharp, man of business, he was at heart an idealist. 
His position as Colonial Secretary gave him opportunities he was not 
slow to embrace. The establishment of the Australian Commonwealth, 
and the South African War, with its attendant incidents, afford striking 
instances of the successful realisation of his idea. As Colonial Minister, 
he shared with Lord Salisbury (who retained the Foreign Office in his 
hands) the direction of the external policy of England, which, from the 
first moment of the accession to office of the new Ministry, began to 
absorb the public attention. 

In §ict, Mr. Chamberlain had hardly taken possession of his office 
before his treatment of a difficulty which arose in West Ashanti war, 
Africa gave proof of the masterful temper in which he 
was likely to carry out his duties. Prempey, King of Ashanti, had 
fallen out with the British authorities on the Gold Coast Settlement. 
His slave trading, his human sacrifices, his refusal to complete the 
payment of the indemnity required after the expedition of 1874, and 
his vexatious interferences with trade, had called for remonstrance, and 
the remonstrance had been disregarded and defied. Without hesita- 
tion Mr. Chamberlain sent a peremptory ultimatum demanding the 
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establishment of a British protectorate. When the time given for reply 
elapsed and no answer had been received, he at once ordered troops 
into the country. On January 17, 1896, Kumasi, Prempey’s capital, 
was occupied without resistance. There was no longer any talk of a 
Protectorate; the annexation of Ashanti was at once declared. A 
garrison was left, and the expedition returned triumphantly to the 
coast. The little war was not without valuable results. In the 
subsequent disputes, turning as they did upon questions connected 
with the ‘‘ hinterland ” of this part of Africa, the occupation of Kumasi 
was of considerable value. 

The contrast between the methods of the Colonial Minister and 
The Siam . those of Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office was 
difficulty. accentuated by the settlement of a difficulty which 
had arisen with France in Siam. The attempt to form a “buffer 
State,” as it was called, between the possessions of France and 
England in the Siam peninsula had produced constant friction. With 
his usual clear perception of the real bearings of the question, Lord 
Salisbury risked the imputation of neglecting British interests, and made 
considerable concessions of territory to France, receiving in exchange 
only a definite frontier and a joint undertaking to respect and uphold 
so much of Siam as was still left to the King (January 6, 1896). The 
compensation did not at first sight appear sufficient, and Lord Salisbury’s 
policy met with a good deal of blame. But the definition of the 
frontier, and the security of Siam from disturbance by further 
encroachments, ‘Were probably well worth the price paid. 

The Ministry made its first Parliamentary appearance in the session 
Character of of 1896. With a few internal changes, and interrupted 

the Ministry. Qjj]y general election in 1900, it lasted to the end 

of the reign. It is almost too soon to tell its history. The difficulties 
already indicated press more and more heavily on the historian. The 
relative importance of facts and the certainty of conclusions become 
constantly more questionable. Thus it is impossible to say with any 
certainty whether or not the Cabinet was guided by any distinct rule 
of policy in handling what may be spoken of as its administrative 
legislation. It would however appear that either by stress of 
circumstances or by the influence direct or indirect of certain strong 
members of the Cabinet, a striking similarity is to be found in every 
instance of such legislation. There is always the same anxiety to 
preserve the appearance of unity, but to admit within the limits of 
that unity the largest possible amount of decentralisation and local 
liberty. The same principle is found underlying the general treatment 
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of the imperial question, and the relations of the colonies to the 
mother country ; and scarcely less obviously in the policy pursued by 
the Government with respect to Ireland, London, and the reorganisation 
of the national education. 

On confronting Parliament, the Ministers found themselves occupying 
a more difficult position than they had anticipated. Ministerial 
They had spread their nets widely at the general promises, 
election, and had not been sparing in promises to secure success. To 
more classes than one hopes had been held out. To the Church it 
had been suggested that assistance was procurable for the denomi- 
national schools. The agriculturalist might look for something to 
help him over the general depression of his business. The workman 
was to receive compensation for injuries. The Land Law of Ireland 
was to be improved. Still more attractive was the optimistic opinion 
with regard to foreign affairs, of which Mr. Curzon had made himself 
the mouthpiece. The advent of the Conservative Ministry was to 
change foreign hostility into friendship; and international quarrels, 
the offspring of the deep-seated distrust felt by foreign Governments 
in. the Liberal party, were to disappear before the confidence which 
would be inspired by the wisdom and skill of the new Ministry. The 
many promises had somehow or other, either wholly or in part, to be 
V fulfilled if the Conservative majority was to be maintained. But the 
absolute and almost laughable contradiction of Mr. Curzon’s prophecies 
by the actual facts seemed to leave but little opening for successful 
domestic legislation. The list of thorny international questions, which 
took up the larger part of the Queen’s Speech, seemed enough of itself 
to occupy the whole attention of any Ministry. There were difficulties 
with France and Siam, Russia and Afghanistan, the United States and 
Venezuela, Turkey and the Armenians, disturbances in Chitral, the 
Ashanti AVar, and the Jameson Raid, with the accompanying com- 
plication caused by the sympathetic telegi*am sent to Mr. Kruger by 
the impulsive German Emperor. Yet before the Parliament came to 
an end in 1900 the Ministry had in some degi-ee fulfilled most of their 
promises. It was however a work of time, and was only rendered 
possible by the lengthened existence which good fortune secured to 
them. An overflowing revenue and the unusual excitement of a 
popular war carried them triumphantly through their difficulties. 

During the first session everything seemed to be going wrong. The 

Education Bill had to be withdrawn, the Workmen’s ^ 

. T\.Ti . I T T • 1 jB^aiiure or t jie 

Compensation Bill was not even proposed, the Insh Education Bin. 

Land Bill threatened to break up the party, the 
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Agricultural Rating Bill was so manifestly a special dole to a class ” 
that it met with a very grudging reception. The Education Bill, the 
great failure of the session, was introduced by Sir John Gorst just 
before Easter, postponed apparently to allow the Ministers time 
to make up their own minds upon it. Their unanimity in fact 
was limited to one point, they desired to give assistance to those 
schools which had hitherto depended chiefly on voluntary subscrip- 
tions. The compromise effected by Mr. Forster’s Bill of 1870 
had not been palatable to the clergy. They had found them- 
selves, as they believed, engaged in an unfair competition with the 
Board schools which could draw upon the bottomless purse of the 
rates, while they themselves depended upon the uncertain liberality 
of subscribers. At all events, it appeared unquestionable that the 
voluntary schools were not equal in excellence to the rate-supported 
schools, and many of them were only just able to fulfil the minimum 
requirements of the Educational Department. Instead however of 
pursuing in some simple method the object they had in view, the 
Government listened to the voice of those who had wider interests 
in education, and took the opportunity of linking their simple object 
to a great system of educational reform. Whether their plan was 
good or not, there can be no question that it was produced pre- 
maturely and without sufficiently securing the support of those chiefly 
interested in so highly contentious a measure. On moving the second 
reading, Sir John Gorst explained that the objects of the Bill were 
four : the raising of the poorer schools, whether they were voluntary 
or Board, to a level with them richer neighbours ; the replacement of 
Church schools in rural districts where School Boards had been 
tried and failed; the establishment of a common authority for both 
primary and secondary schools, so that the two systems might be 
co-ordinated; and decentralisation of the existing system, so that 
the Educational Department might be relieved and greater elasticity 
be secured. The means by which these objects were to be secured 
was the establishment in every county, or county borough, of a 
general educational authority. This was to be the County Council 
acting through a committee created by itself, and in accordance 
with its views, and consisting of a majority of county councillors, 
the other members being either experts or representatives of edu- 
cational bodies. The administration of the imperial grant was to 
be placed in its hands, and also the money received under the 
Local Taxation Act, commonly known as the spirit money. It 
was also to have the charge of technical instruction, industrial and 
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reformatory schools; and, witli regard to secondary education, it 
might aid and establish new schools and take over the higher gi-ade 
schools of the School Board. With respect to the grant, it was to 
be given in part as a special aid to necessitous Church school's, 
which were to receive from the Exchequer 4s. for every child in 
regular attendance. The limit of 17s. 6d. per child hitherto set to 
the grant from all sources was removed ; and all elementary schools 
were exempted from the payment of rates. The age of school attend- 
ance was to be raised to 12 years. Finally, what Sir John Gorst 
described as a supplement to the conscience clause was introduced. 
If a reasonable number of parents required to have separate religious 
instruction given to their children, it was to be the duty of the 
managers to make arrangements for such instruction. In most 
respects the Bill was closely similar to the one which was subsequently 
(1903) passed. But it was so full of matters on which opinion might 
differ, it was so complete a revolution of the whole existing system, 
the security which it offered for the additional assistance of voluntary 
schools seemed so uncertain, the importation of sectarian religious 
teaching was so objectionable to many minds, that, even granting the 
acceptance of the fundamental principles, there still remained an 
infinite field of discussion. Nothing but the clearest comprehension 
and approval of the details, and a determined and whole-hearted 
support of them in Committee, could have carried the Bill successfully 
through the House. This comprehension and determination were 
notably wanting. The Government and its majority were by no 
means completely agreed; a hopeless confusion consequently arose, 
and the Government found it necessary to withdraw the Bill in a 
somewhat humiliating manner. 

At all events they learnt wisdom by experience, and in the following 
session (January 19, 1897) they introduced a much 
simpler Bill, known as the Voluntary Schools Act. Retools Act. 
All schools were relieved from local rates, the 17s. 
limit was abolished, and an aggregate grant of 5s. per child was given 
to the voluntary schools. The distribution of this grant was left in the 
hands of the Educational Department, which was still to insist on the 
maintenance of voluntary subscriptions. The Bill very naturally 
created a bitter feeling, among Nonconformists who saw public money 
given to the support of Church schools, and among those constitu- 
tionalists who considered public control necessary where public money 
was concerned. However, by a somewhat profuse use of the closure, 
the Bill was forced through the House (March 25, 1897). The only 
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success on the part of the Opposition was the provision of a corre- 
sponding relief to necessitous Board Schools, which was secured by a 
separate Bill 

But although the Government had thus obtained the one point on 
General desire really bent, and had abandoned for 

to improve the time the attempt at general legislation, the futile 
education. j0Q0 without its importance. It 

was, though incomplete and unsuccessful, the expression of a feeling 
profoundly felt that the whole educational system required reorganisa- 
tion, More elasticity in its lower branches, a greater opportunity for 
fitly supplying the very varying wants of different classes and different 
localities, a clearer definition of primary and secondary education, and 
the bringing of both into one co-ordinated system, were objects which 
not only educational experts, but all who were interested in the 
intellectual well-being of the people, were beginning to recognise as 
essential. It was felt that England was falling behind in intellectual 
progress, and in that scientific equipment on which pre-eminence in the 
keen competition of the world must ultimately rest. There might 
be many ways of obtaining the required results, and the contests of 
systems might be severe. But the Government was henceforward 
compelled to undertake the responsibility of deciding upon the most 
desirable plan, and of producing a measure which should satisfy the 
public demand. The plan was not produced until a new reign had 
begun ; but tentative steps were taken, the direction of the proposed 
reform was clearly indicated, and the ground prepared for the final 
measure. 


Thus in 1899 a Bill establishing a Board of Education was passed. 
Board of created a Board consisting of a President, and the 

Education Act, Lord President of the Council, the principal Secretaries 
of State, the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. To this Board was handed over the 


work hitherto done by the Educational Department and the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. A consultative committee was called into 


existence to advise the Board and to arrange for a register of teachers. 
The Board was authorised to inspect secondary schools in England. 
By this measure a long step was taken towards bringing primary 
and secondary education, including its technical branch, under one 
central power. The intermediate apparatus, the local authority, had 
still to be supplied. Another step in the right direction was taken 
when a Bill, brought in not by Government but by Mr. Eobson a 
private member, raised the age from eleven to twelve as the earliest 
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at which a child could leave school. In country districts the authority 
was allowed to fix even a higher age, with the proviso that between 
the age of eleven and thirteen only a limited number of attendances 
should be required. 

It had been understood that the Government was pledged to 
introduce various improvements of a social character, 

The condition of the agricultural labourers had formed Rating- nm, 
one of the topics of the Queen’s Speech in 1896, and 
promises of relief had been held out. Ne«arly £1,000,000 was devoted 
to the purpose. It was distributed in the form of a grant in aid 
of the rates. Land was to be assessed not upon its whole rateable 
value. There was really no reason to believe that the agricultural 
classes alone suffered from injustice of rating. The proposal of the 
Government was in fact as the Opposition declared it to be, “ a dole 
to the landed interest.” It w^as after all a very small relief, not 
more than a shilling an acre; it was entirely indiscriminate, to the 
advantage of the rich farmer as well as to the needy. As Lord 
Eosebery insisted, it was the rent rather than the rates which should 
have been diminished ; but such an argument in the House of Lords 
was not likely to carry weight. The Government pushed the Bill 
through, limiting its operation to five years, and followed it up with 
a commission of inquiry on local taxation, which should to all appear- 
ance more properly have preceded it. The gift to the Church schools 
had been severely censured as an instance of class legislation. It is 
difficult to regard the Agricultural Rating Act of 1896 in any other light. 
Several small measures for the amelioration of the working-classes 
were also passed; such as the Bill facilitating the purchase by the 
occupier of houses under the value of £400, and the Bill allowing 
municipal authorities to establish lodging-houses for the poor outside 
their boundaries, a tentative measure for relieving the ever-increasing 
pressure upon the centre of towns, but no large plan of improvement 
was set on foot. 

The only important legislation of a social character was the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill. The mismanagement of the -^orj^men’s 
first session did not allow of its introduction; but in compensation 
1897 a Bill was brought in and passed. It was some- 
what limited in extent, although fairly complete within those limits. 
Agricultural labourers, seamen, domestic servants, and workshops 
carried on without machinery were excluded from its action. In 
cases to which it applied, if accident caused a workman’s death, 
his representatives could claim three years’ wages, or £150, whichever 
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was the larger, up to £300. In case of incapacity caused by acci- 
dent, the workman was to obtain half his wages if less than £1 
weekly. The exclusion of so many classes roused much opposition, 
and eventually, in 1900, the Grovernment so far altered their plan as to 
admit agricultural labourers. But the point in the Bill which was 
perhaps most warmly contested was the right given to the workman 
to make an arrangement with his employer by which he was excluded 
from the advantages of the Act. The great companies had schemes 
of their own for compensation which they believed fostered thrift and 
good feeling between employer and employed. The work of the great 
Friendly Societies had proved most valuable; and the Government, 
pledged by its very character to preserve rather than to reform, thought 
it undesirable to interfere in any way with such useful agencies. The 
right of “ contracting out ” formed therefore a part of the Bill, subject 
to the condition that the Friendly Society or scheme to which the 
workman so contracting out belonged must be certified by the Registrar 
of the Friendly Societies, as offering terms not less, favourable than 
those secured by the Act. The Opposition on the other hand had on 
previous occasions refused to allow this freedom to the workmen, in 
the belief that any scheme of compensation unless universally obligatory 
would be inoperative in the hands of unscrupulous employers. In spite 
however of strong opposition, and of a wealth of friendly amendments 
which threatened to stifle it, the Bill passed through Committee with 
its chief principles unaltered, and became law. 

The anomalous character of the government of London was another 
Government of which Called for immediate attention. In creating 

London Bill, the County Council and concentrating in its hands the 
administrative powers exercised by the various Boards 
in the Metropolis, true to their Conservative instincts the Ministry of 
1888 had excluded the City from its jurisdiction. There were thus two 
distinct centres of authority, the old Corporation and the new County 
Council. This state of things was regarded as so undesirable that a 
strong feeling in favour of a junction of the two powers was prevalent, 
in spite of the obstacles to amalgamation presented by the antiquity 
and importance of the Corporation. On the other hand^ it can 
scarcely be questioned that the County Council was becoming more 
powerful than the Government liked. Its majority was constantly 
Progressive, and the somewhat curious phenomenon was seen of 
an area returning a considerable majority of Unionist members to 
Parliament, yet represented in its local Council by men whose action 
exhibited strong democratic tendencies. To increase still further 
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the power of the County Council by amalgamating it with the 
City did not fall in with the Ministerial views; and the London 
Government Bill, one of the most important measures of the session 
of 1899, was conceived in that spirit of decentralisation which had 
already been shown elsewhere. The City of London remained intact 
with all its powers and privileges; the vast area over which the 
County Council exercised authority was broken up into municipalities 
or boroughs. Of these, sixteen were created at once, and arrangements 
made for the admission of others if demanded by circumstances. It 
seems difficult to regard it as a Bill for securing the unity of the 
government of London ; for except in the last resort, the munitipalities 
enjoyed almost complete independence. They had their mayor, their 
aldermen and councillors ; no representatives of the central authority 
sat in their Council ; they were at liberty to promote or oppose Bills 
in Parliament, Many alterations were admitted during the Committee 
stage ; and on the question of the admission of women to the Councils 
there was much warm debate. The amendments on this point passed 
in the Commons were negatived in the Lords. To save the Bill, Mr. 
Balfour advised the acceptance of the Lords’ amendments, and women 
were entirely excluded from the new machinery. 

It was a period of ever-increasing revenue met by ever-increasing 
expenditure. The figures of the Budget had assumed a prosperous 
somewhat alarming appearance, when they rose to more finances, 
than £100,000,000. The surplus however year by year seemed to 
justify the expenditure. Thus in 1896 the surplus amounted to 
£4,210,000; in 1897 to £1,660,000; in 1898 to £3,678,000; and in 
1899 the result would have been equally satisfactory had it not 
been for the outbreak of the South African war. The wealth in the 
hands of Government enabled them to carry further that part of their 
policy which consisted in largely increasing the naval and military 
forces. It was not a policy belonging to any single party, at least as 
far as the navy was concerned. 

Ever since the Naval Defence Act of 1889 it had been generally 
accepted that no reasonable expense must be spared increase of the 
to supply adequately the chief defensive power of the ^a-vy. 
country. Since the production by Lord Spencer in 1894 of his 
shipbuilding programme, rapid progress had been made. It was now 
proposed by Mr. Goschen to add to the 106 ships and 62 torpedo 
boats already built 5 more battleships, 4 first-class, 3 second-class, and 
6 third-class cruisers, and 28 topedo boats. The cost would be about 
£10,000,000, spread over three years. At the same time the navy 
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estimates were increased by £3,000,000, and reached the figure of 
£21,800,000. Besides this, by the Naval Works Bill the £8,500,000 
which had been devoted to harbour defence in the preceding year was 
increased to £14,000,000. Great though the expenditure was, the 
proposition was well received both in the House and in the country. 
No new taxation was necessary, and tlie nation regarded with com- 
placency the expenditure of no less than £55,000,000 upon its favourite 
force since Lord Spencer had put out his programme. 

Although it may be said to have become a received opinion that 
Eeor&anisa- position of Great Britain among the nations of the 

tionoftheWar WO rid was to depend on its naval preponderance, 
the reorganisation and improvement of the army was 
not neglected. Though there could be no attempt to rival the great 
military powers of Europe, the extension of the empire gave constant 
employment to the army, and it was at all events desirable that, even 
though small, the army should be complete. Immediately on their 
accession to office the Government had taken advantage of the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Cambridge to introduce considerable changes 
in the War Office. Lord Wolseley was made Commander-in-Chief, 
with a military Board and consultative Council, the responsibility 
being centred in the Secretary for War. The limited power placed 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, and the removal of much of 
his responsibility, subjected the plan to keen criticism. But the 
Government had their way. In their second session some £7,000,000 
were, by the Military Works Act, and the Military Manoeuvres Act, 
provided for the establishment of military ports and fortified harbours, 
and for the purchase of a large tract of country on Salisbury Plain to 
be set aside for manoeuvres. A slight addition was also made to the 
total estimates of the year, but it was very slight. The expenditure 
upon the military and naval forces and the reorganisation of the War 
Office represented the general feeling both of the Government and the 
nation as to the national requirements during a time of peace, in the 
profound belief that the present peaceful condition of the empire 
would remain undisturbed. The greatness of the empire was 

recognised, the demands upon its defensive power by the colonies 
were understood, and, as it was believed, answered by the naval 
preparations. For frontier wars, and acquisitions in barbarous 

countries, the army was considered large enough. 

The year 1899 produced a rude awakening. The special autumn 
3Bxpensesoftiie session called to provide for the sudden outbreak of 

BoerWaor, the South African war saw the beginning of that 
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enormous expenditure upon the army which has added £150,000,000 
to the National Debt. The beginning was small, for the fatal ignorance 
of the Government, their ridiculous misapprehension of the straggle in 
which they had engaged, had not as yet been proved. £10,000,000 
it was thought would be sufficient, which might be readily supplied 
*by a temporary loan. The War Office was indeed quite proud of 
the comparative speed with which it despatched a single army corps 
to the support of the slender armaments it had as yet thought right 
to send. As far as the movement of that army corps went, they were 
perhaps justified. The troops were landed in Africa rapidly and 
without mishap, though not without some signs of mismanagement. 
But no sooner did the war really begin than the insufficiency both of 
the English armament and organisation became evident. The call 
upon the nation was cheerfully responded to, the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers were organised. The colonies showed a keen compre- 
hension of the imperial interests involved, and at once came forward 
with offers, and although at first they were told that infantry alone 
were wanted, in the course of a few months they were supplying 
some of the best of our mounted troops. The War Office had 
begun to see its mistakes. The British artillery was outranged; 
the rapidly moving horsemen and marksmen of the enemy were 
filling the prisons of Pretoria with English infantry. Then began 
an unchecked and lavish expenditure of money. Guns were bought 
even in Germany; horses, irrespective of their excellence, were 
swept in from all corners of the earth to be used and destroyed 
before they could become acclimatised. Soldiers unfit for service were 
hurried to the front. It seemed to be thought that mere numbers and 
unlimited money were all that was required to establish British 
supremacy. Though the war ended successfully, the Government and 
the War Office can scarcely claim credit, unless it be for the spark 
of wisdom which induced them to choose Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener to retrieve the disa^^trous beginning of the war. 

A part of the general imperial policy which the Government 
followed, and which seems to have been an attempt me imperial 
to form under the Crown a body of federated self- policy, 
governing States, was the completion of federative arrangements among 
the various small States into which our colonies in their process of 
growth had formed themselves. With the Dominion of Canada as an 
example, the various Australian colonies were encouraged to come to 
a federative arrangement among themselves, and it was not obscurely 
indicated that a process of the same sort would be very desirable 
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sooner or later in South Africa. In Australia the attempt was 
crowned with success. England had really very little to do with it, 
the Federation was the work of the colonial statesmen. It is plain 
that such an idea of empire is full of difficulties. It is impossible to 
suppose that great self-governing clusters of colonics, allowed and 
encouraged to form themselves into what have all the appearance 
of independent States, would admit of much active interference or 
supervision from the mother country. Reciprocal advantages in the 
connection are still to seek, and the great difficulty, as far as England 
is concerned, is to retain an}^ link of union except the sentimental 
one afforded by the person of the monarch. And so it proved with 
respect to Australia. 

For a good many years attempts had been made by certain states- 
Effortsat Australia to bring about a federation of the 

federation. colonies, an idea which had been fostered by the 
Colonial Office at home. The mutual jealousies of the various colonies 
had made it a matter of considerable difficulty to bring them to any 
common gi*ound of union. Still greater was the difficulty when the 
question of federation with the mother country and participation of 
some sort in the 'administration of the empire was introduced into 
the discussion. Until the outbreak of the Boer war gave occasion 
for a hearty and unexpected exhibition of imperial loyalty, the most 
striking indication of its existence was found in the great Jubilee 
celebration of the sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign in 1897. At the 
great festivals which accompanied it there had been collected re- 
presentatives from all parts of the empire. Independent princes and 
protected princes from India had crowded to do homage to their 
suzerain. Self-governing and Crown colonies had joined in demonstra- 
tions of respect for their Queen. Mr. Chamberlain took advantage of 
the opportunity, and succeeded in bringing together in London all the 
Prime Ministers of the Australian colonies. A series of conferences 
was held, in which the great questions which had to be solved wore 
discussed, not only with a view to local federation, but in relation to 
some wider scheme of imperial unity. Pie carefully refrained from 
defining any such scheme. He indicated the possibility of a zollverein 
or common tariff for the whole empire, the possibility of some central 
representative council, and the probable necessity of some distribution 
of the great burdens of emphe. But he appears to have given the 
colonial Ministers clearly to understand that the work was theirs and 
not his, that it lay with them to bring about their own federation and 
to smooth their own intercolonial difficulties, intimating at the same 
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time that, when that was accomplished, the English Government 
would be ready to lend a sympathetic ear to any request for closer 
union. The Ministers returned without having advanced much 
further than before in their scheme of federation; but undoubtedly 
the conferences were not without effect. Before long Bills were 
passed in all the Australian Parliaments authorising federation; and 
after much intricate negotiation and many conferences, a scheme was 
arrived at and accepted in Australia subject to its approval by the 
Colonial Office in England. 

The difficulty of finding a link with the mother country, which has 
already been mentioned, was at once apparent. In poimdationof 
constituting themselves into a great commonwealth, 
the Australian colonies had no idea of allowing the vreaith. 
practical independence they enjoyed to be overshadowed by the 
Home Government. The plan established a Federal Parliament, with a 
Senate formed by six senators from each State, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected in proportion to the population of the State. To the 
House of Representatives was left the power of the purse. The powers 
intrusted to the Federal Parliament were carefully defined. Free trade 
within the Commonwealth, common public services, uniform law, were 
definite parts of the scheme. The Constitution was completed and the 
junction with England secured by the appointment by the Queen of a 
Governor-General who was to be her representative ; and this, in the 
draft scheme which was approved in Australia by the use of the Re- 
ferendum, was in fact the only point of union. The right of appeal 
to the Queen in Council in any matter involving the interpretation of 
the constitution, or of the constitution of a State, unless the public 
interests of some part of her Majesty’s dominion other than the 
Commonwealth or a single State were involved, was done away with. 
The connecting link therefore between the judicature of the colonies 
and the mother country was broken, and there seemed no security 
remaining for the uniformity of law within the empire. Upon this 
point there was a sharp struggle. Eventually a compromise was 
accepted, and the right of appeal to the Privy Council was allowed, if 
the cases brought to its cognizance were certified by the High Court 
of the Commonwealth as fitting subjects for its jurisdiction. With 
this alteration the Act was passed, and the Commonwealth was 
established by a proclamation issued by the Queen from Balmoral 
(September 17, 1900). 

After the intense excitement which had attended the Home Rule 
Bills, and the constant recurrence of the Irish difficulty in an 
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aggravated form during the last twenty years, the small part it played 
Peace in ill Salisbury’s last Ministry is somewhat sur- 

ireiand. prising. This is said to be partly due to the sympathetic 

management of Mr. Morley during his tenure of office ; but its con- 
tinuance may more probably be traced to good seasons and commercial 
prosperity, to the overwhelming majority of the Unionists which de- 
prived the Irish party in Parliament of much of its political importance, 
to the quarrels which broke up that party after the death of Mr. 
Parnell, and to a certain measure of success which attended the efforts 
of Government to secure the well-being of the people. It is remark- 
able that there had been for some years an unbroken growth in the 
deposits in the Irish savings banks. They had steadily increased from 
£4,710,000 in 1886 to £7,678,000 by the end of 1895. Two good 
harvests had also tended to the lessening of political discontent. The 
Unionist Ministry had therefore a fair field on which to try their new 
policy. They were moreover compelled, in this as in other respects, 
to make large concessions to the Liberal section whose adherence had 
secured their majority. Not only were measures taken which touched 
in vaiious directions the comfort and wealth of the Irish, but legislation 
on Liberal lines, and indeed closely resembling that of their pre- 
decessors, though with certain modifications, was introduced. 

The Land Law Bill which was passed in 1896 followed in many 
LandBiUof respects Very exactly the Bill Mr. Morley had failed to 
pass in the preceding year. Its avowed object was to 
amend the legislation of 1881, and it consisted largely of alterations 
of a technical character in the procedure of the Land Commission in 
fixing rent. Mr. Morley had produced his measure because the first 
term of fifteen years was drawing to a close, and it had become 
necessary to fix the rents for another terra of years ; and before this 
was done he was desirous that the position of the tenant, more especially 
with respect to his interest in his own improvements, should be 
secured. The object of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Bill was practically 
the same as that of Mr. Morley. Several of the proposals in the 
previous Bill were accepted as non-contentious. On the other hand, 
there were others which were considerably modified. Thus the 
shortening of the statutory term during which the rent was to 
remain fixed was disallowed, and more restriction was placed upon 
the definition of improvements.” Further provisions for the extension 
and improvement of the Land Purchase Act of 1891 was also in- 
cluded. The object of that Act had been to increase the advances 
made by the imperial Government to aid the creation of a peasant 
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proprietorship. But while adding to the sum which could be advanced, 
the Conservative Government of the time appears to have been afraid 
of its too rapid employment ; and the simplicity of the Ashbourne Act 
had been destroyed by complicated enactments. The effect had been 
to check more than was at all desirable the process which the}^ re- 
garded as the chief remedy for Irish discomfort. By the Ashbourne 
Act the tenant repaid the advance by an unvarying instalment at 
4 per cent, for forty-nine years. By the Act of 1891 he repaid it in 
the same time, but by varying and uncertain instalments depending upon 
various highly technical arrangements. By the present Act the tenant 
was to pay for ten years a maximum instalment at the rate of 4 per 
cent. ; part of this was interest, part was replacing of capital. At the 
end of ten years so much of the capital as had been replaced was to 
be deducted from the sum on which interest was paid. The whole 
instalment would therefore decrease ; for while the replacement con- 
tinued the same, the interest became less. It was calculated that by 
this arrangement about sixty-nine years would be required before the 
instalments would cease. Though the length of time over which the 
repayment was spread was likely to act as a deterrent to purchase, 
the certain maximum and the steady decrease were distinct ad- 
vantages, It was not however upon the purchase clauses that any 
difficulty arose. Although considerably modified as compared with 
those of the 1895 Bill, the clauses in favour of the tenant appeared to 
the landlords still to be serious encroachments on their already 
diminished rights ; and not unnaturally they were deeply disappointed 
at what they considered the ill-treatment meted out to them by their 
own friends. Mr. Balfour could not shut his eyes to their threatened 
opposition, or to the obvious danger that they might find opportunity 
in the House of Lords of wrecking the Bill altogether. He therefore 
inserted several amendments in their favour while the Bill was in 
Committee. The effect of these changes upon the Irish Nationalists 
was immediate. The split among them was for the moment healed in 
a general and eager opposition to the Bill. It became only too clear 
that a Bill which had been intended as a message of peace would have 
to be forced through the House in the teeth of a united Irish party. 
This would have been so entirely opposed to the avowed policy of the 
Government of “killing Home Buie by kindness,” that a fresh change 
of face was made ; the new amendments were withdrawn, and the 
landlords, left in the lurch, could again complain that the provisions 
with respect to tenants’ improvements “reduced their land to prairie 
value.” Joining their forces wdth the Nationalists, they succeeded in 
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putting the Government in a minority on one point of no great 
importance. Their success was but momentary; the Government 
majority was too strong to be resisted even when weakened by this 
defection, and the Land Bill got through the Commons (July 29). 

In the Upper House the landlords found more room for opposition. 
Led by Lord Londonderry, they contrived to defeat the Government 
on more than one clause, though still declaring that they had no 
intention of destroying the Bill. Amendments were introduced, to 
which the Commons, when the Bill came back to them, refused to 
agree. The rebel Lords however had no wish to drive measures to 
extremity. They withdrew their opposition, contented themselves 
with expressing their strong dislike to the Bill, and allowed it to pass, 
on the last day of the session, August 13, 1896. 

More important, and still more characteristic of the policy of Govern- 
irish Local n^eiit, was the legislation of 1898 and 1899. Immedi- 

Govermnent ately after the Address in 1898, Mr. Gerald Balfour 

introduced what was to be the great measure of the 
session, the extension of Local Government to Ireland. As in England, 
County Councils and District Councils and Boards of Guardians were 
to be established, but not Parish Councils. The members were, to 
be elected on a broad franchise identical with the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, except that Peers and women might vote. The County Councils 
were to take over the duties hitherto performed by the grand juries, 
except in the matter of criminal law. The District Councils were 
charged with the work hitherto done by the authorities of the baronies. 
In respect to finance, the principle of the Agricultural Bating Act was 
applied to Ireland, and £730,000 a year was to be paid to it out of the 
imperial exchequer. The occupier was to be relieved of the payment 
of half the county cess, the owner to be relieved of half the poor rate. 
In addition to this, £200,000 a year, the products of the local licence 
duties, and an additional grant of £79,000 were to be given. The 
result was expected to be that the new authorities would have a 
surplus of £35,000 after meeting the charges to which they were 
liable. 

The Bill, which was passed without much opposition, had much the 
appearance of a substitute for Home Buie. This Mr. Balfour declared 
that it was not. It was introduced, he said, merely as a matter of 
administrative convenience. However this may be, it undoubtedly 
put more power in the hands of the Irish and of the Nationalist party, 
A very small percentage of the old members of the grand jury found 
seats on the new Councils, which were for the most part constituted 
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of men inexperienced in administrative business. It can afford no 
cause for surprise that here and there unwise excesses of party feeling 
were seen, in nothing perhaps more notably than in the violent reso- 
lutions passed in not a few of the newly established Councils in favour 
of the Boers during the South African War. It is more to be won- 
dered at that in a large majority of cases the Councils success of the 
set to work with an apparent determination to execute 
their new duties with thoroughness, and on the whole succeeded in 
so doing. The smoothness with which the new arrangements worked 
and the general satisfaction which they gave speak highly for Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s skill. 

Words had been dropped in the debate which led to an uneasy 
feeling that the Local Government Act was intended to be an 
alternative for other measures of a curative description which had 
been suggested. This did not prove to be the case. In the following 
year a new Department of Agriculture, Industries, and Technical 
Instruction was created for Ireland. The object was to develop 
the resources of the country and to teach the people how to use 
them. The first Vice-President was Mr. Horace Plunkett. This 
appointment was an official recognition of the excellent work he had 
for some time been carrying on. At his persuasion ^ . 
an Irish Agricultural Organisation Society had been cuiturai^^" 
formed, and had pressed upon the people with great 
success the principles of industrial co-operation. The work had 
begun in 1897, and had spread with extraordinary rapidity— 87 
Agricultural Societies, with a membership of 9000, and 155 Dairy 
Societies, with a membership of 20,000, were under its control by 
December, 1898. The output of butter between April 1897 and 
December 1898 was 4000 tons, valued at £353,850. As a part of 
the same movement, 41 Credit Banks, properly safeguarded, had been 
established for the benefit of borrowers. By the Act of 1899, the 
Vice-President was to be ex officio member of the Congested Districts 
Board, and the Department was to take over agriculture, fisheries, 
and education, under special Acts, An income of about £160,000 
a year was secured to it. 

A certain pedantry and want of tact obscured the real excellence 
of much of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s administration. Unfortunate words, 
when speaking of the wants of the people during a time of groat distress, 
excited bitter anger, and he left office (November 1900) without having 
won any liking from the landlord party, whose interests, as they 
believed, he had betrayed, or from the people, whose feelings he had 
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not sufficiently considered. It remained for a more gracious personage, 
Mr. Wyndham, in subsequent years to reap the fruit of Mr. Balfour’s 
work, and so far to ingratiate himself with all classes as apparently 
to bring within sight a friendly solution to the bitter struggle which 
had so long torn the unfortunate country. 

As in his former administrations, Lord Salisbury had retained the 
Salisbury’s Foreign Office in his own hands. Considering the large 
foreign policy. c^Qp of foreign questions which immediately, and some- 
what unexpectedly, assaulted the Unionist Ministry, this was no doubt 
fortunate for the country. His sagacious, well-instructed, and peace- 
loving mind precluded all idea of that aggressive imperialism which 
had been the dread of former generations of Liberals. His policy of 
conciliation, stretched as it was sometimes thought even to an extreme, 
but which was in fact tempered by a very adequate view of the 
maintenance of British rights, carried the country through great 
external difficulties, and left the question of empire to be chiefly 
treated as a domestic question and in the hands of the Colonial 
Secretary. 


Among the many foreign complications which required all Lord 
Vene 25 ueia Salisbury’s careful handling to unravel, one of the most 
boundary important was the dispute as to the frontier between 

difiacuity. Venezuela and British Guiana, a dispute which seemed 

at one time to threaten a serious quarrel with the United States. The 
question itself was of long standing, and far from simple. British 
Guiana had passed to the English from Holland by the Treaty of 1814. 
The Dutch had obtained this land from Spain, and their possession 
appears to have been ratified by an extradition treaty between the 
two countries, sigited at Aranjuez in 1791. Had the limits of the 


country been carefully defined in either of these treaties, no difficulty 
would have arisen. The English were obviously the possessors of all 


that the Dutch had possessed, irrespective of any former claims of 
Spain, It was not until twenty years after the English treaty with 
Holland that the insurgents of Venezuela had won their independence 
and formed their Republic. But they assumed the position of being — 
as it wore the heirs of the SiDaniards, and advanced claims to terri- 


tories which, though never eftectively held, had no doubt belonged to 
Spain under the well-known Bull by which Pope Alexander VI. at the 
close of the fifteenth century had partitioned the new world between the 


Spaniards and Portuguese. But though the occupation of the country 
' south of the Orinoco had been intrusted to the Capuchin Friars, their 
furthest settlement had advanced but little beyond their starting-point. 
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From 1836, when the Republic of Venezuela was officially recog- 
nised by England, discussions on the boundaries had ^storyotfhe 
been repeatedly renewed. In 1840 Sir Robert Schom- disput^ftom 
burgk was employed to define the boundary on geo- 
graphical lines ; but as this was done by the authority of the English 
Government alone, the definition had not the force of a treaty. In 
1850 it was agreed that no occupation of the disputed territory should 
be permitted by either country, but by extraordinary carelessness the 
limits of the disputed country were again left undefined. Some years 
later gold was discovered in the district, and the Venezuelans, disregard- 
ing the arrangement of 1850, which seems indeed to have been obeyed 
by neither party, occupied the land, and, for the purpose of securing 
the assistance of the United States, made large concessions in it to 
American citizens. They now raised all their old pretensions, refused 
to acknowledge the Schomburgk line, and included in their demands 
country already occupied and administered by England. When the 
matter was first treated by Lord Salisbury in 1886, he had declared, 
and had issued a proclamation to that effect, that the English colonists 
would be assured of protection within the Schomburgk line. It was 
not however -the question of boundary which was really important, 
but the complication in which it involved England with the United 
States. It seemed for a moment as though there could be no solution 
short of war. What is known is the Monroe doctrine lay at the 
bottom of this entanglement. When the Republics of South America 
were still young and only half established, it had seemed by no means 
improbable that the “ Holy Alliance ” might intervene in favour of the 
Bourbon monarchy, an event which the United States regarded as dis- 
astrous. George Canning, the consistent friend of the new American 
Republics, suggested that the interference of Europeans with the 
settlement of America might be regarded as inadmissible. President 
Monroe took up the theory, and in his presidential The Monroe 
address of 1823 formulated it. This doctrine thus doctrine, 
suggested by Canning and adopted by President Monroe in 1823 
declared that America would regard any interference on the part of 
European Powers with the progress or development of the Republican 
States of South America as an unfriendly act. At first merely an 
assertion of policy, the words had crystallized in the minds of American 
politicians into a doctrine with the validity of international law. The 
shifty Governments of the small South American Republics saw the 
advantage which it gave them, and in their constant financial quarrels 
with European countries from whence their capital was chiefly drawn, 
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habitually attempted to shelter themselves under the power of the 
United States. 

Thus in the present instance Venezuela succeeded in raising to a 
very high pitch the anti-English feeling of the ultra-patriotic Americans. 
President Cleveland and his secretary’’, Mr. Olney, perhaps shared this 
feeling; at all events they took advantage of it; and England was 
astonished to hear words amounting to a serious threat fall from the 
lips of the President in a formal message to Congress. Both the 
message and the despatch of the Secretary which preceded it seemed 
to take it for granted that the English must be wrong, and that their 
object was the appropriation of other people’s territory. Arbitration 
over the wdiole matter in dispute was demanded. But as the English 
Government had already declared itself as to the territory lying within 
the Schomburgk line, and as the despatch was accompanied with an 
Lord saiis- obvioiis threat, the difficulty appeared insoluble. Lord 

bury’s able Salisbury, after some delay, replied in an able despatch, 

management. explaining the Monroe doctrine, and declining arbitra- 
tion except within definite limits. With great wisdom he avoided an 
angry rejoinder ; he recognised that Mr. Cleveland’s demonstration was 
a political flourish intended to win votes at the approaching Presidential 
election, and relied on the good sense both of the Americans and 
English not to press matters to extremity. Nor was he mistaken in his 
view. The mere chance of war had a disastrous effect on the financial 
position of America ; a monetary crisis and panic occuiTed, the temper 
of the people underwent a complete change, and the President’s threat 
proved fatal to his own re-election. Firmness and tact on both sides, 
and the able management of the question by the English ambassador. 
Sir Julian Pauncefoii, enabled the countries to escape from the apparent 
dilemma. Nay more, the representatives of the two countries agreed 
upon a general treaty for submitting all future disputes to arbitration. 
Though the American Senate at first refused to ratify it, its principles 
were carried out in the dispute with Venezuela. A Commission and 
an umpire were appointed, with instructions to settle the boundar}^, 
subject only to the limitation that there should be no transference 
on either side of properties already occupied. Two years later, in 
October 1899, when the arbitration was completed, it appeared that on 
nearly every point the English pretensions had been justified. At the 
same time, American susceptibilities had been saved. The United 
States had been allowed to appear as mediator, and as the whole of 
the British demands had not been granted, it was possible for the 
Americans to believe that their interference had not been useless. 
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The heritage of difficulties laid upon Lord Salisbury was not confined 
to the West. On entering office he had found the 
affairs of Turkey and the East in a condition so critical atrocities, 
that war seemed scarcely to be avoided. In 1894 all 
Europe had been shocked by terrible stories of Turkish atrocities in 
Armenia. A quarrel between the Armenians and Kurds in the moun- 
tains south of Erzeroum had ripened, after the arrival of Turkish troops, 
into a ruthless attack upon the Armenian inhabitants of the plain, and 
their destruction under circumstances of extreme barbarity. Stories 
of the most revolting cruelty, possibly somewhat exaggerated, came to 
the ears of Sir Philip Currie, the English ambassador at Constantinople. 
He at once remonstrated strongly with the Sultan, and received the 
hearty support of Lord Kimberley, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The Sultan however took up the position which he maintained 
throughout the quarrel ; that, just as the countries in Europe found it 
necessary to take measures against anarchists and Socialists, so he was 
obliged to repress the Armenians who were threatening his State with 
revolution ; but he consented to set on foot the semblance of an inquiry, 
with the result that the massacres were absolutely denied. Totally 
disbelieving this denial. Lord Kimberley considered it his duty to 
attempt to give some reality to the article of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
by which the Porte had promised to carry into effect without delay such 
reforms as were required in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians. 
For this purpose he called to fresh life the concert of Europe, and 
invited all the great Powers to co-operate with him in forcing reforms 
upon the Porte. Kussia and France alone took an active part in the 
movement; Germany and Austria, though consenting, stood aloof. A 
new Commission of Inquiry, issued under pressure and including repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers, failed to make a satisfactory report. 
It was indeed obvious that the Turkish members of the Commission 
were determined to make the inquiry nugatory. Enough however 
transpired to enable the European representatives to assure their 
Governments that there had been no insurrection for the Turkish 
troops to suppress, and that their employment in support of the Kurds 
had been accompanied with atrocious cruelty. 

The very raison d)Hre of the concert was the mutual jealousy of the 
Powers and their fear that the Eastern question might precipitate a 
great European convulsion, and it was impossible to expect any vigorous 
action from such an alliance. As this was quite evident to the Sultan, 
he could afford to regard their threats as idle thunder. He took no step 
to restore order in Armenia, and the massacres continued, spreading 
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ever wider and wider among the provinces of Asia Minor. Lord 
XordKimr»er- Khnberley did his best. With the aid of Sir Philip 
ley’s efforts, Currie a scheme of reform, admitting Christians to a 

* considerable share in the local administration, was 

drawn up and approved by the Powers. But the Sultan showed no 
intention of accepting the scheme or even of replying to their demand 
that it should be accepted. The anger of the English people was 
roused. Lord Kimberley began to lose patience ; he went so far as to 
tell the Eussian ambassador in England that ^‘further delay would 
compel him to have recourse to methods of restraint.” This was too 
much for the Russian Minister, Prince Lobanoff, who was already 
alarmed lest the infection of revolution should make its way among 
the Armenians dwelling in Russian territory. Either really dreading 
or pretending to dread the formation of a privileged and self-governing 
nationality in the heart of Asia Minor, he now declared that nothing 
would induce Russia to join in such active measures of compulsion 
as were implied in Lord Kimberley’s words. Against such divided 
opponents the Sultan felt himself strong. His answer, which was 
received on the 3d of June, could be regarded as nothing less than an 
absolute refusal of the scheme of reform. 

England now stood to all intents and purposes alone. Russia would 
give no active assistance ; France was certain to follow in the wake of 
Russia ; while both Germany and Austria were determined not to risk 
a disturbance which might bring on a European war. Lord Kimberley 
however stood firm; he declared that, either with or without the other 
Powers, the English Government could not repudiate the duty laid 
upon them by the Berlin Treaty. He even ventured to propose an 
ultimatum, and to seek once more, though it must have been without 
hope, for the co-operation of the other Powers. Prince LobanofiP 
appeared to agree, but declared that it was at all events necessary to 
refer the proposal for the consideration of the Czar. 

While this measure was still under discussion, the wholly unexpected 
cuange of trivial vote in the English House of Commons with . 

mnistxy, July respect to the supply of cordite produced a Ministerial , 
crisis, and obliged the energetic Minister to leave the 
unfinished question in the hands of his successor. It seems certain 
that but for that curious incident England would have entered single- 
handed upon the task of bringing the Porte to reason ; and, considering 
the lukewarm attitude of Russia, it is unlikely that the Porte would 
have yielded, at any rate without a severe struggle. 

Lord Salisbury, who took up the quarrel at this critical moment, was 
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a statesman of the old school, believing in the powers of diplomacy, 
and that the first duty of that art was the avoidance of 
war. Entirely devoid of sentiment, cynical and some- bury’s dipio- 
wliat fatalistic in his views, he was not gravely touched 
by the condition of the Armenians, and certainly regarded then- suffer- 
ings as an evil not to be compared in magnitude with that of a gi'eat 
European war. The backbone of his policy was the maintenance of 
that agreement between the Powers which appeared to be on the 
point of dissolution. There was no necessity for hurried action; the 
circumstances of his unexpected restoration to oflice afforded very valid 
reasons for delay. While therefore he declared generally that he 
accepted the action of the late Government, he proceeded as a first 
step to attempt the repair of the broken concert. His gi-eat authority, 
and the esteem in which he was held as a European statesman, 
enabled him to succeed where Lord Kimberley had failed. It Avas 
thus with the joint weight of the three great Powers that the reforms 
were again pressed upon the Sultan. But it soon became evident that 
this co-operation was only temporary, and that it could only be 
purchased at the price of inaction; for when once more an answer 
was returned from the Porte, yielding indeed on some small points; but 
entirely ignoring the real principles of the scheme. Lord Salisbury 
found himself in the selfsame dilemma as Lord Kimberley. Again the 
choice was presented of attempting single-handed compulsion, or of 
adopting a patient diplomacy which was likely enough to end in 
defeat. He accepted the latter alternative, and for a moment it seemed 
as if his patience was to be rewarded. He devised a new scheme, the 
prominent feature of which was a mixed commission of Europeans and 
Turks charged with the duty of watching the Government in the dis- 
turbed districts. The Sultan liked this scheme even less than that 
of Lord Kimberley, but finding that the Powers were unanimous in 
urging it upon him, he eluded the necessity of accepting it by issuing 
a reform scheme of his own, which ostensibly secured to the Christians 
a considerable share of self-government. 

It appeared at the time to be a complete diplomatic triumph. But 
Lord Salisbury was not deceived; he recognised the difference 
between words and deeds, and it was in reference to these very promises 
that he uttered a gloomy and even threatening speech at Guildhall 
on the 9th of November, ‘‘ While I readily admit,” he said, “ that 
it is quite possible for the Sultan of Turkey, if he will, to govern all 
his subjects in justice and in peace, he is not exempt more than any 
other potentate from the law that injustice will bring the highest on 
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earth to ruin.” The mistrust thus expressed drew a letter from the 
Sultan, almost pathetic in its terms, declaring his honest intentions. 
Yet the Prime Minister’s incredulity was fully justified. Even at this 
The massacres frightful massacres were occurring wherever 

continue. Armenians or Christians were in any numbers. The 

stories are far too tenible and too numerous to be given: 400 
Armenians killed at Erzeroum, 1300 at Bipert, 200 villages sacked in 
the neighbourhood of Van, 1100 Christians murdered with every 
circumstance of wickedness in the town of Diarbekir ; such were the 
reports which were constantly arriving. On the whole, it is said that 
25,000 lost their Iwes in this year, and this, not in wild uproars, but 
by more or less organised attacks of Turkish soldiers, and by the 
connivance of Turkish officials. 

Eemonstrance was unavailing ; the same answer was always ready, 
that the Armenians were anarchical conspirators, and that the anger of 
the loyal Mussulman was roused beyond restraint by the meddlesome 
support afforded by the Christian Powers to their co-religionists. 
Single-handed, England could do nothing; and Russia persistently 
declined to take action. There was therefore no check to the work 
of destruction, and the position of the unfortunate Armenians appeared 
hopeless. Diplomatic action can never be successful unless there lie 
behind it the forces of war. Threatening but afraid to strike, 
encouraging but afraid to help, the European Powers did but play 
into the hands of their adversary. Rendered desperate by unsatisfied 
hopes, and still half believing that assistance would be given them, the 
more violent spirits among the Armenians broke into open rebellion. 
There was something of truth in the Turkish assertion as to the 


Outbreak in existence of a secret revolutionary society. In August 

Oonetanti- 1896 its members threw aside all caution ; explosions 

of bombs and dynamite took place in many parts of 
Constantinople, and the Ottoman Bank was occupied by the insurgents. 
The excuse long waited for had now been put into the hands of the 
Sultan. The soldiery and the mob made common cause, and for 'two 
days the streets of Constantinople were a scene of horrible pillage and 
butchery in which some 5000 Christians are said to have perished. 


This outbreak of the Armenians in Constantinople itself, proving to 


all appearance the reality of the alleged revolutionary society, dis- 
armed even their European friends. No satisfactory reply could be 
given when the Sultan issued a note, declaring that his merciful 
reforms had been rejected by his rebellious subjects, who would be 
satisfied with nothing short of an administrative self-government such 
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as would practically break up his empire, a disaster to which he could 
never submit. The tables were indeed turned when the note closed 
with a demand for the extradition of the refugees, and a charge 
against Europe of harbouring revolutionists. 

Never was there a more complete failure than that which had 
attended the efforts of the European concert to save or to avenge the 
wretched victims of Turkish misrule. 

But if in his extreme desire to avoid war, his dread of European 
complications, and his belief in the power of his own insurrections 
diplomacy, Lord Salisbury had been betrayed into Crete, 
adopting a course which had led to signal failure, his efforts were 
somewhat more successful in another and similar case which arose 
at the same time. The Christians and Mahomedans in the isle of 
Crete stood on more equal terms than in Asia Minor. The Cretans 
in fact had never been thoroughly subdued; resistance to Turkish 
misrule was there traditional. Driven to insurrection in 1896, they had 
been for the time suppressed. But in the summer of the following 
year the island was again a scene of anarchy. There was thus 
another opportunity for the interference of the European concert, 
and, acting at first together, the Powers were successful. The Cretan 
insurgents demanded that the Governor of the island should be a 
Christian, that the Turkish troops should be confined to certain 
fortresses, and that a predominant share of the administration should 
be placed in Christian hands. The Powers pressed these reforms 
upon the Porte; and the Sultan was compelled to yield and to 
promulgate a constitution more or less in accordance with the wishes of 
the insurgents. But reforms in Turkey, carried out upon the autliority 
of the Sultan, appear always to have the same result : no advantage 
accrues to the Christians for whose benefit they are intended; the 
Mahomedans break out in anger and have recourse to outrage; the 
Government is either unable or unwilling to bring them to order. 
Thus it happened now in Crete. A weak Christian Governor, a strong 
Turkish Commander-in-Chief, an abundant use of Turkish troops, soon 
produced wild commotion. In order to localise the disturbance the 
Mediterranean fleets of the various Powers gathered round the island, 
although the formation of a complete cordon round it was not carried 
out. But it was not from the fleets of the great Powers that the 
Cretans hoped to receive material assistance. The countiy with 
which they were naturally most in sympathy was Greece, and it was 
to Greece that they now appealed for help in their distress. Foolishly 
overrating its strength, and perhaps believing that its action would 
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rendered the war innocuous, the Powers were naturally inclined to be 
tender to the Greek interests. Lord Salisbury took a prominent part 
in arranging the terms of peace, and limiting the large demands wiich 
success encouraged Turkey to advance. Thessaly was restored to 
Greece, and peace was purchased by a rectification of the frontier and 
a payment of a war indemnity of £4,000,000. As a preliminary 
step, Greece promised to resign all claims on Crete and to accept the 
establishment of an autonomous Government. 

Thus the interest of the question returned back to the island. 
There seemed every prospect of an interminable dispute settlement of 
as to the person to whom the government should be Crete, 
intrusted. After much discussion, Russia ventured to propose Prince 
George of Greece. It was impossible that such a proposition should 
be at once favourably received. The dissensions among the Powers 
were the opportunity of the Turks, there was no withdrawal of troops 
from the island while the wrangling went on. At last what threatened 
to become a deadlock was solved somewhat unexpectedly by the break- 
ing up of the concert. The German Emperor, who had throughout 
held a strong view in opposition to Greece, took umbrage not only 
at the proposition of the Russian candidate, but at the disregard paid 
on more than one occasion to his advice, and repudiated all further 
share in concerted action. He was followed by Austria. The remain- 
ing Powers felt obliged to act, and gave their admirals instruction 
to set up the autonomous Government at once. But the Tuikish 
troops were still not withdrawn, for the Porte had not unnaturally 
grown less submissive amid the quarrels of the allies. On the 6th of 
September the Mahomedans went so far as to attack a British force 
in Crete, and several officers and men were killed and wounded. 
Admiral Noel could no longer endure the restraints of diplomacy. 
He bombarded the town and demanded the instant withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops. Thus Lord Salisbuiy’s hand was forced; it was 
impossible for him to refuse to support the action of his admiral. He was 
compelled to declare that in the last resort England would act alone. 
The mere threat was sufficient, the Powers of the concert were 
at once roused to action. Admiral Noel undertook the civil adminis- 
tration of Crete, and under the escort of British troops the Turks were 
marched out of the island. There was no longer any difficulty in carry- 
ing out the necessary changes, and on December 21, 1897, Prince George 
landed and took over the government. His success seemed complete. 
Peace and order began to find a place in the troubled island. 

The action of Lord Salisbury had been throughout the Eastern 
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question directed entirely to the preservation of peace ; so much so 
that there were not a few of his political opponents who considered 
that he had been too conciliatoiy, and accused him of allowing 
England to be dragged ignominiously in the wake of the other members 
Affairs in 0^ the European concert. This was a complaint which 
Egypt. could at all events not be made against the conduct 

of the Ministry in respect to Egypt. Both political parties were 
pledged to ultimate withdrawal from that country, but the moment 
when that pledge should be redeemed appeared to be left to the 
judgment of each successive English Ministry. To the party now 
in power the lengthened occupation of the high road to India seemed, 
from an imperial point of view, to be of the greatest importance. 
The work of the English had without doubt been highly salutary, 
and there was no difficulty in finding a plausible excuse for con- 
tinuing the occupation. It might not unreasonably be said, as 
Mr. Balfour did say when declaring the position of the Government 
in this matter, that the condition of Egypt could not be regarded as 
satisfactory until control had been re-established over the Soudan. 
That is to say, the condition on which the pledge of withdrawal 
rested could not be fulfilled till Egypt had regained the provinces con- 
quered by the Dervishes in 1886. The occasion of this clear declara- 
tion of policy was a vote of censure moved by Mr. Morley, when it 
had become known that preparations were made for the advance of 
the Egyptian and British troops in March 1896. 

The immediate causes for the action of the Government appear to 
^ have been two — ^tho one to assist the Italians, the other 

Campaign, to free the Egyptian frontier from a possible assault of 

the Mahdi’s troops. The Italian attempt to play their 
part in the general game of territorial expansion which was going on, 
by establishing a colonial province on the Bed Sea, had brought 
them into contact with Abyssinia ; their army had been severely 
handled at Adowa, and at the same time their fortress of Kassala was 
threatened by the Deiwishes. From this danger the English advance 
would probably relievo them. The Egyptian frontier was at present 
fixed at Wady Haifa, but it seemed almost certain that the invasion of 
the Mahdists would be continued, and the frontier be driven still 
further back. A defence upon offensive lines appeared the wisest 
course to adopt. Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, had therefore received instructions to move southward, and on 
the 20th of March he crossed the existing frontier line, and pushed 
on to Akasheh, on the way to Dongola. 
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Considerable difficulty bad been found in obtaining tbe money for 
the expedition. The probability of complications with the European 
powers became evident from the first. Freedom of action in Egypt 
was seriously hampered by the arrangements which had been entered 
into at the time of the liquidation of the Egyptian debt ; France and 
Kussia had refused to allow Egypt to draw the half million necessary 
for the expedition from the Caisse de la dette.’* They even went 
to law upon the subject, and won their case both before the mixed 
tribunals and on appeal. England however solved this difficulty by 
advancing the money, though not without an interchange of words 
which were scarcely friendly with the French Ministry. 

The Sirdar’s march was a complete success. The railway was 
pushed on as he advanced, gunboats accompanied him, 
and before the end of the year 1896 the town and march to 
province of Dongola w^ere again united to Egypt. It 
is not clear that the Government had determined to reconquer the 
whole Soudan when they began their operations; it would seem in 
fact that the movement was somewhat tentative. The success which 
attended it allowed them to form a more definite determination, and 
in the following year it became certain that the expedition would not 
stop short of Khartoum. Very slowly, but very surely, the Sirdar 
advanced up the river, still creating the railway behind him as he 
went. The whole of 1897 was emplo 3 '‘ed in preparations. The 
capture of outposts, the exploration of the river by the gunboats, the 
continuous advance of the railway, and the renewal of friendly 
relations with the inhabitants, paved the vray for the final assault upon 
the heart of the Mahdist empire. In 1898 the blow so ably prepared 
fell. A brilliant victory on the Atbara (April 8) rendered the pos- 


session of the province of Berber secure; and as the autumn 
approached, the army, which had been concentrated for ^ final efibrt, 
came in sight of Omdurman. The Dervishes moved _ . 

1 1 1 n • 1 -I Battle or 

out to meet them. An attack on all sides was made omdirrman. 


on the British position and maintained with heroic 


bravery for several hours. The Dervishes were however compelled 


to withdraw, and the Egyptian army continued its advance towards 
the town. They were again, while on their march, suddenly assaulted 


upon their right flank with extraordinary vehemence, and disaster 
was only averted by the able arrangements of Colonel Hector Mac- 


donald and the firmness of the British troops under his command. 
The destruction of life was great. It is probable that the victorious 
advance of the native Egyptian troops was marked by acts of 
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cruelty not allowed in civilised warfare ; but the temptation to kill 
the wounded, who it was well known were ready to fire at the 
backs of the troops as they advanced, was irresistible, and affords 
much excuse for the unusual destruction of life. It was the last 
effort of the Dervishes. Omdurman was undefended, the Mahdist 
empire was virtually at an end. The toil and skill of the English 
officers who had been intrusted with the reformation of the Egyptian 
Army since 1882 had been rewarded, the native soldiers had proved 
themselves under such leading formidable and trustworthy troops. 

The business of re-establishing the old limits of the Egyptian 
empire had been done well, but it was not to be expected that it 
would meet with approval in Europe. The triumphant close of the 
expedition seemed likely to be but the prelude of a great war with 
France. Instructions had been given to the Sirdar to take measures 
to secure all the provinces which had once belonged to Egypt, and it 
was hoped that he would effect a junction with an expedition under 
Colonel James Macdonald, which was making its way northward from the 
The Prench at Uganda Protectorate. The union of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Fashoda. sphere of influence with the district of Lake Victoria 

would have gone far towards realising the dream of African empire 
which Mr. Rhodes had briefly summed up when he declared his hope of 
seeing an English railway running from the Cape to Cairo. Fanciful 
though the dream may have been, it had taken great hold of the 
public mind, and the victorious reoccupation of the Soudan seemed 
to bring it almost within reach. Great therefore was the shock 
when news arrived in England that the Sirdar, in his progress south- 
ward, had arrived at Fashoda and found a fort flying the French flag, 
and held by Captain Marchand, a French officer. A slight failure in 
judgment, a little over hasty self-assertion which would not have been 
unnatural in a commander stopped in his victorious career by an 
obstacle apparently so trivial, might have produced disastrous results. 
But Lord Kitchener, conscious of the extreme awkwardness of the 
situation, carefully avoided any act of war. As a matter of fact his 
arrival had saved the French expedition from destruction, for not 
only were its provisions exhausted, but it was threatened by the 
Dervishes in overwhelming numbers. He asked Captain Marchand 
to proceed to Cairo, but on his refusal he allowed him to remain 
unmolested with the French flag still flying over his fort, and 
contented himself with hoisting the Egyptian flag and stationing 
a large body of troops in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
incident itself, with the fearful issues involved in it, he regarded 
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as too important to be treated on Ms own authority, and he wisely 
left the further steps to be taken to the decision of the Governments of 
England and France, in order that it might be treated as an inter- 
national question. 

The incident of Fashoda-was but an extreme instance of a policy 
long pursued by the French; for in the colonial 
aggression of the time the French had taken a leading croacnmenta 
part, and had found a field for their activity in North 
Africa. They had claimed as their “ sphere of influence ” the whole 
of the hinterland ” lying behind their colonies of Algeria and Tunis, 
and extending as far as Lake Chad. The claim had been accepted, 
and a line had been drawn for their southern boundary, from Sey on 
the Niger to Barua on the south-w'est side of Lake Chad, beyond 
which line the English sphere of influence ” under the management 
of the Niger Company began. The difficulties in the way of 
approaching Lake Chad from the north were almost insurmountable. 
But the French also had colonies on the west coast, Senegal and Sene- 
gambia, and Dahomey further to. the south. And though recognising 
the Sey-Barua line as the southern limit of the ^‘hinterland” of 
Algeria, they held themselves at liberty to work eastward and north- 
ward from their west-coast settlements so as to lap round the English 
colony of Lagos, and to obtain command of the Tipper Niger on the 
southern side of this accepted line. The frontier between the French 
in Dahomey and the English in Lagos had been settled as far as the 
11th parallel ; and the understanding of the English was that this line, 
which ran straight northward from Porto Novo on the coast, was to be 
continued to Sey. The French however, very anxious for an outlet 
upon the navigable Upper Niger, had pushed in between the 11th 
parallel and Sey, and had even crossed the Niger and established posts 
in what had been the country of Sokoto, which was undeniably under 
English influence. Negotiations had been entered into on this point, 
and a Convention had been drawn up, by which the English allowed 
their frontier line to end at Ilo on the Niger, the district intervening 
between Ilo and Sey falling to France. Six months had been allowed 
for the ratification of this Convention, and it was still uncompleted 
when the battle of Omdurraan took place. 

But besides their northern and their western colonies, the French 


claimed a considerable territory above the Congo. 
From this also they had pushed eastward and were 
establishing themselves on the Ubangi. It was from 


Prencli en- 
croachments 
in the valley 
of the Nile. 


this furthest province that they had despatched Captain Marchand’s 
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party for the purpose of securing for themselves an uninterrupted exit 
upon the Nile. Up to this time they had in this direction been only 
occupying what might' be considered as lying legitimately within 
their sphere of influence. But secret instructions had more than 
once been given to their officials to push on down the river Bahr- 
el-Ghazal and secure their connection with the Nile. It seems im- 
possible to deny that in thus acting they were wilfully taking what 
they knew full well would be regarded by England as a hostile step. 
For again and again the English Government had declared openly 
their claim to exert a sole and paramount influence over the valley 
of the Nile. In the Treaty with Germany of 1890, and subse- 
quently while treating both with Italy and the Congo State, the 
declaration had been made without any objection from France ; and 
in 1895 Sir Edward Grey, Under Secretary of State, had taken the 
opportunity of a forward movement on the part of M, Lyotard, the 
Governor of Ubangi, to utter a formal protest in the House of Commons, 
and to declare in words understood by all diplomatists to be of the 
gravest import, that “ any attempt to encroach upon the Nile valley 
would be regarded as an unfriendly act.” 

It was impossible for Lord Salisbury to disregard the claim thus 
^ publicly made, or to let himself be drawn into negotia- 
•witiLdrawttom tioiis On the Subject. He at once took up a firm posi- 
Fashoda. demanding the immediate removal of Marchand, 

and declining even to listen to the arguments of the French; for 
Monsieur Delcasso, the French Minister, attempted to vindicate his 
action by arguments which were really trivial. At first he denied that 
the Marchand expedition was an expedition at all; the captain was 
merely an emissary of civilisation,” sent forward by M. Leotard; but 
the equipment of the expedition did not allow of such a construction. 
He then urged that the valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazal had become, after 
the withdrawal of the Egyptians in 1886, a ‘‘ no man’s land,” open to 
the occupation of any Power. The French had however on more 
than one occasion declared, and claimed credit for the declaration, 
that they would not allow the temporary loss of these provinces to 
invalidate the permanence of the Khedive’s right over them. They 
had on this plea ejected the officials of the Congo State, and obliged 
the Belgians to relinquish a lease which they had contracted witli the 
Egyptians; but indeed it was scarcely the weakness of their own 
arguments which obliged them to give way. It was plain from every 
utterance of the public men of all parties in England that the country 
would support Lord Salisbury even though he brought on a war. The 
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French Government thought it wise to yield to this demonstration and 
withdrew from Fashoda. Lord Salisbury was able to say (November 4, 
1898), in the Guildhall, that the immediate crisis was passed. “A 
cause of controversy of an acute and somewhat dangerous character 
has been removed, and we cannot but congratulate ourselves.” Ne- 
gotiations followed, by which the limits, not hitherto very clearly 
defined, between the French and English spheres of influence, were 
s'ettled; and the whole valley of the Nile and its tributaries was 
formally reserved to England. There is no doubt that the firmness 
of Lord Salisbury’s action in this matter, which in the case of one so 
peace-loving must have presented much difficulty, was of great im- 
portance, and did more than even the battle of Omdurman to establish 
the position of England in the political world. There were those wdio 
saw in it a key to what had appeared a somewhat weak inclination 
to yield to the demands of Germany and Eussia, more especially in 
the further East. Lord Salisbury had felt it necessary to avoid any 
complications which might form an obstacle to the firm attitude 
he was resolved to assume with regard to the advances of France in 
Africa. 

Affairs in the Corea had brought on a war between Japan and China 
in 1894. It was short and decisive. As in other matters, between 

so in their army and navy the Japanese had adopted cnina and 
European methods; their troops, drilled by French 
and German officers, were constantly victorious ; while one army, 
pushing round the north of the gulf of Pechili, advanced upon Pekin, 
a second army captured the strong fortress of Port Arthur and occupied 
the peninsula of Liaotong. 

The unexpected collapse of China in its war wdth Japan revealed 
the weakness of that great Empire. Not unnaturally, jj^terestsof 
every European country which had interests in the far European 
East thought that the time had arrived for seciirmg 
and enlarging them. Thus Eussia, wdiich was hard at work on its 
trans-Siberian railway, wished to secure a satisfactory commercial 
terminus to that great undertaking. As a naval Power, it had long 
aimed at securing a harbour for its fleet which should not be closed 
during many months of the year by ice as Vladivostok was; and, 
being in immediate contact with the Chinese empire, it natui’ally 
desired a preponderating influence at Pekin. France, smitten with 
the colonial fever of the time, and full of mercantile jealousy, saw a 
hope of increasing the value of its establishments in Tonquin, and 
of thwarting the commercial supremacy of England by securing an 
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access to tlie heart of China in that direction. Germany, whose trade 
interests were very large, was just at this time eagerly looking towards 
the formation of a strong fleet, and wanted a secure port and coaling 
station for its ships in the China seas. The interests of England 
were in some ways far greater- than those of any of the other Powers; 
its trade amounted to 80 per cent, of the whole foreign exports of 
China ; but these interests were not local, they were spread over the 



whole empire. There was no desire on the part of England to acquire 
territory. Opportunity for the free expansion of trade, the maintenance 
and the enlargement of the treaties by which from time to time that 
opportunity had been won, were the points on which the English 
Ministers would naturally have to insist. As the burden of territory 
was not desired, their efforts were directed to maintain the integrity 
of the Chinese empire, and to seek commercial advantages through the 
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action of the Chinese themselves. The integrity of the empire thus 
became the first object of British policy. Freedom from any differential 
treatment which should hamper trade followed in its wake. To secure 
either one or the other must have taxed to the extreme the diplomatic 
capacity of any body of statesmen. Not only was it necessary to fight 
the battle against the whole body of counter-interests, it was necessary 
also to steer between the rival interests of the opponents themselves. 
The task was greater than could be ^accomplished ; and Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour found themselves obliged, after a lengthened and 
many-sided struggle, to be contented with a state of things which, if 
it did not realise their objects in a completed form, seemed at least 
to secure England from any great disadvantage. 

The most striking episode in this diplomatic war was the struggle 
with Russia. The efforts of the English Ministry to Russia secures 
exclude Russia from the Liaotong peninsula were not Arthur, 
well conceived, and wore an appearance of half-heartedness. Indeed 
it may be gathered from their utterances in England that they had 
no great objection to gratifying the Russian desire for an ice-free 
port. At all events, in their contest with Count Moiiravieff, a 
diplomatist whose methods were not of a very scrupulous character, 
they were completely worsted. After occupying the 'harbour of 
Port Arthur in the winter of 1897, the Russians, under the excuse 
that, unable to reach their own icy port, they were enjoying the 
hospitality of China, speedily succeeded in obtaining a lease which 
practically placed in their hands not only Port Arthur itself, but 
Tali-en-wan, its commercial neighbour, and the whole large province 
of Manchuria. 

But Russia had not been the first to lay hands upon Chinese 
territorj^ Already Germany had struck its blow. Qg^many 
With a knowledge that Russia was certain to obtain secures Kzao- 
a port, and that Kiao-chow in the Chan Tung province 
was one of the ports coveted, Germany suddenly seized upon it. The 
opportunity of which advantage vras taken was the murder of certain 
German missionaries in the province of Chan Tung. As the fullest 
apologies were offered and severe penalties exacted, the murder was 
plainly but an excuse. The temporary occupation was speedily 
changed into a lease, giving the Germans sovereign rights over the 
whole of the Chan Tung province. Thus in the face of continual 
diplomatic opposition, two steps had been taken which appeared to 
thwart irretrievably the English policy of territorial integrity. 

The third step, which proclaimed to the world at once the diplomatic 
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defeat of the English Government and their determination to maintain 
England position in China at all hazards, was the occupa- 

secures wai- tion, in May 1898, by England itself of Wai-hei-wai, a 
ei-wai. immediately facing Port Arthur, and which at 

the time was held to bo highly defensible. Another breach in their 
original policy speedily followed. Not to be left behind in the acqui- 
sition of coast settlements, France had obtained a lease of Kwang 
Chow Lung in the south near Tonquin. The English Government 
thought it necessary, as a counterpoise to this increase of the French 
power, to obtain a considerable extension of the old settlement of Kau 
Lung, on the mainland just opposite Hong Kong, which was very 
desirable for the complete defence of that great mercantile centre. 

It seemed at the time, in the middle of the j^'ear 1898, as though 
China in its decadence was to undergo the fate of the African conti- 
nent, and fall a prey to the system of spheres of influence, sea-coast 
settlements, occupation of hinterlands, and all the other apparatus of 
European aggression. But here the policy of Lord Salisbury was more 
successful. Allowing the principle of “ spheres of influence,” or rather 
Salisbury’s “ interest,” and claiming for England the whole valley 
negotiations. of the Yang-tsi-Cliiang, he coupled it with a modified 
attempt to revindicate the integrity of the Chinese empire. While 
obtaining great and valuable concessions for English trade, he bound 
the Chinese Government not to part with any of the provinces in which 
the interest of England could be regarded as paramount. The other 
countries followed his example, and before the close of the 3 ^ear 1899, 
with the exception of Manchuria and Chan-Tung, the Chinese provinces 
were all safeguarded by treaties of non-alienation with one or other 
of the great European Powers. As long as the Chinese Government 
■was maintained and would keep its treaties, it was unable, even though 
it desired it, to disintegrate itself. With this indirect and modified re- 
constitution of their territorial policy, the English Ministry had to be 
content. This part of their policy had in fact been always regarded as 
subordinate to what was after all the real interest of England, the 
opening of opportunities for commercial expansion. And even so, it 
had been more or less complicated with European politics. * It had 
been necessary to conciliate the friendship of Germany, and to avoid 
a breach with Eussia, if England was to stand clear and unhampered 
in the important discussions to which the action of France in Africa 
was at the time giving rise. There was some truth in the assertion 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Hong Kong, that the interests of 
the trade with China were more or less sacrificed to the necessities 
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of European politics. The acquisition of Port Arthur by Kussia 
not only drove the English Government to abandon their avowed 
policy and to acquire fresh territory, it also compelled them to meddle 
directly in commercial matters which had hitherto been left to indi- 
viduals or companies. They were themselves obliged henceforward 
to undertake the business of extracting concessions from the Chinese, 
and openly to devote themselves to the support of mercantile interests. 
No treaty was henceforward made between China and any one of the 
Powers without a demand on the part of England for equality of 
treatment. And only in the case of Manchuria and Chan Tung" did 
they fail in making good their claim. Everywhere the old treaty 
rights granted to all Europeans in common were carefully upheld. 
Separate action was as far as possible avoided ; and where concessions 
were obtained the companies to which they were granted were of 
an international character in which more than one nation had an 
interest. The possibility of the exclusion of British interests was 
thus largely diminished. Even in Manchuria it was found possible 
to come to a friendly arrangement with Eussia, by which at all events 
the two countries bound themselves not to throw obstacles in each 
other’s way in their respective spheres of influence. The somewhat 
late appearance of the United States upon the scene set a seal upon 
the success of this “open door” policy, as it was called. Their 
Minister, Mr. Hay, succeeded in obtaining from Russia, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, a declaration that they would respect 
vested interests. The signatories declared their readiness to refrain 
from interference with the privileges of any treaty port, and from any 
attack, by the imposition of differential duties,^ up on the advantages 
already secured by their commercial rivals within any sphere of 
interest under their '“control or within any area held by them on lease. 

It is plain that the whole success, such as it w^as, of this policy 
depended on the power of China to maintain itself, Boxer ia- 
Treaties and concessions formed the basis of a system sm^rection, 
which could last only so long as there remained a 
Power capable of treating and conceding. That China would long 
continue to be such a Power was bj’- no means a matter of certainty. 
The rival claims and interests of European countries had scarcely 
been brought into woikable shape, when events in the Chinese empire 
itself drove them to make common cause in assaulting it. The 
Japanese war had been a rude awakening of the rulers of China 
from their habitual complacency. Blow after blow had fallen upon 
the empire, which was now exhibiting all the pathetic symptoms of 
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slow decay. The shifty diplomacy of weakness, the unwilling conces- 
sion now to one Power now to another, the latent hope of playing 
off one against the other, the anger smothered beneath an enforced 
show of civility, characteristics which constantly mark the deca- 
dence of a venerable but worn-out civilisation, all were there. But 
amid these signs of decay there were statesmen who recognised the 
causes of weakness, and were not without hope that by reforms, and 
by the adoption of some at least of the weapons of their adversaries, 
the country might be recalled to renewed life. The Emperor, a man 
of feeble character, seems for awhile to have listened to their teaching, 
and to have issued edicts enforcing widespread changes. But it is not 
every people who, like the Japanese, can suddenly forget their past, 
and honestly accept the forms and requirements of a new state of 
society. Centuries of isolation, of contempt and hatred of foreign in- 
terference, were not to be wiped out by any imperial edicts. Apart 
from the administrative body, the bulk of the vast nation retained its 
deeply rooted belief in the excellence of its own institutions and hatred 
of the foreigner. The administrative body, itself deeply corrupt, was 
divided in opinion, and, although the union of races was generally 
believed to have been fairly well established, divided in race also. 
The reforming temper found its home chiefly among men of the old 
Chinese race, and its leaders in the viceroys of the great southern 
provinces. Conservatism was chiefly prevalent among the Manchii 
nobles of the north. Circumstances had allowed the Emperor and his 
reforming friends to secure the reins of government. But in 1898 the 
Empress-dowager, a woman of masculine character and ability, who 
had exercised paramount influence in the earlier years of the reign, 
carried out a cowp d'etat, and re-established herself and her party as 
the real directors of the imperial policy. The change of government 
did not at first appear to bring with it any immediate change in the 
relations of the empire with foreign Powers. But the anti-foreign 
feeling was allowed to assert itself more freely, and the secret societies, 
of which China has always been full, began to show active hostility. 
There were outbreaks in many places, and missionaries were ill-used 
and put to death. The most vigorous of the anti-foreign societies was 
known as the Sacred Harmony Fists, and the name of “ Boxers ” was 
applied generally to the rebels. They gradually extended their action 
through the northern provinces, killing native Christians as well as 
foreigners with many circumstances of cruelty. 

Although some pretence at suppressing these movements was made, 
the European representatives were convinced that it was merely a 
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pretence ; and early in 1900 letters were sent to their respective courts 
demanding immediate action. They suggested a naval 
demonstration. As both the Russians and Lord Salis- Legrations ia 
bury saw considerable danger in this suggestion, the 
application was not immediately attended to. Left to themselves, the 
representatives continued to put what pressure they could upon the 
Chinese Government. They procured an edict against the Boxers, but it 
proved entirely ineffective ; at the same time the Empress took a very 
threatening step in the opposite direction by appointing as successor 
to the throne the son of Prince Tuan, the leader of the conservative 
Mancliu nobles. As the disturbances continued and spread, and the 
Boxers, apparently working in co-operation with the imperial troops, 
began to gather round Pekin and threatened to cut it off from Tientsin 
from whence alone assistance could be obtained, on the 1st of J une a 
small body of guards, consisting of marines of various nationalities, 
was brought up for the defence of the Legations. Tientsin itself was 
now threatened. The Powers began to recognise the critical character 
of the situation ; troops were collected, and on the 10th of June, a most 
urgent telegram having been received at Tientsin, Admiral Seymour 
marched to the relief of the Legations with a mixed force of some 2000 
men. But by this time the enemy opposed to him had so increased in 
strength that he found it impossible to fight his way through ; his 
communications were broken, and he was obliged to withdraw. It was 
not till the 26th of June that the relieving force sent out from 
Tientsin to assist him in his retreat was able to bring back the 
admiral and his troops into safety. 

Meanwhile what was passing in Pekin was absolutely unknown. 
The wildest rumours were afloat of terrible massacres, 
and the deepest anxiety was felt as to the fate of the Legrationa in 
besieged Legations. It ultimately appeared that the 
Europeans, collected chiefly in the British Legation and the surrounding 
buildings, had from the 20th of June been subject to constant artillery 
and rifle fire, and had there defended themselves with splendid bravery 
and endurance until the 16th of July. On that day the bombard- 
ment had been relaxed. But as there was no cessation of the irregular 
firing, and as the siege continued to be closely pressed, there seemed 
every probability of a speedy renewal of the assault. During all 
that time, although troops were being collected as quickly as possible, 
the defenders of Tientsin were not sufficiently numerous to do more 
than defend themselves. It w^as not until the beginning of August 
that a joint force of adequate strength was collected, and, after some 
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sharp fighting, forced its way into Pekin and placed the defenders of 
the Legations in safety. It was none too soon. The resources of 
the besieged were almost exhausted. The fighting men were few and 
liad suffered heavy losses, and though supplies of food were found in 
the shops within the besieged area, and the large number of horses 
afforded the Europeans a plentiful if unappetising diet, the thousands 
of native Christians who had taken refuge in the enclosure around the 
Legations suffered greatly and the infant mortality was terrible. Much 
resourcefulness and much gallantry had been shown by every branch 
of the motley forces of the besieged. A few words from a private 
letter give a vivid picture of the severity of the struggle : ‘‘ Of course 
the Legation is knocked about beyond recognition. In the building of 
fortifications every available brick has been pulled out and used; every 
available carpet, curtain, tablecloth, sheet, and pair of trousers have 
long since been made into sandbags, of which I think we must now 
have used about fifteen thousand. Bombproof shelters have been dug 
all over the place. Seventy missionaries are camped in the chapel. 
Families of all nations and races occupy our students’ downstairs 
quarters. We have tried to guard against mining by digging a ten-foot 
trench all the way round. During the first days of the siege the 
wretches made the most determined attempts to burn us out, creeping 
up to houses that stood close to our walls and firing them with 
paraffin. They repeated this over and over again, and we had to 
work like very demons with our wretched little hand-pumps to check 
the flames, while the Chinese would keep up a hot fire on us all the 
time from the houses round.” The Chinese G-overnment had been 
strangely inconsistent, at one time pressing on the siege with all their 
power, at another time parleying with the besieged, even supplying 
them with a little food, and breaking off the regular bombardment. 
Their conduct is not easy to understand, but it appears to have been 
largely influenced by the course of the fighting around Tientsin, and 
on the whole there is little doubt of their complicity in the outbreak 
and in the siege. 

The relief of the Legations having been successfully carried out by 
Peace negotia- combined troops under a German commander, 

tions. Count von Waldersee, international difficulties at once 

arose. Having occupied Pekin, it remained to be decided what the 
army was to do. Was punishment to be exacted for the probable but 
as yet unproved complicity of the Chinese Court ? Or were the armies 
to withdraw, and the matter to fall into the hands of negotiators ? The 
Russians at once proposed the latter step. In forming the joint army 
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the Powers had pledged themselves not to acquire tendtoiy. The 
maintenance of a Government in Pekin capable of keeping order and 
of insisting upon the Treaties was an object of the first importance, 
especially to England. It was also the accepted policy of England to 
treat with any such sufficient native power without inquiring into its 
antecedents. Yet Lord Salisbury appeared unwilling to accept the 
Russian proposition. So also, and far more strongly, was Germany, 
which circumstances had placed for the time in a very commanding 
position. The murder of the German Minister during the uproar gave 
a good excuse for retaliatory measures. Moreover the allied forces 
had already been placed under the command of a German field- 
marshal. France, on the other hand, adopted the Russian view, while 
Italy ranged itself with Germany. In fact upon this question the 
lines of European friendships were found repeated; the members 
of the Triple and Dual Alliances appeared, as usual, to advocate 
opposite lines of policy. Such differences of opinion are no doubt 
inevitable when rival nations combine in the face of a great emer- 
gency to carry out a common line of action. In the present instance 
it was found possible so far to allay the rivalries that the agree- 
ment between the European Powers was not interrupted. Terms 
which could be offered to the Chinese were finally ai'rived at and accepted 
early in January 1901. The susceptibilities of Germany and of Japan 
were soothed by formal and complete apologies or the death of their 
diplomatic agents. The banishment of Prince Tuan and the execution 
of some of the ringleaders of the late disturbances served as a slight 
satisfaction to the prevailing desire for retaliation. The infliction of a 
large war indemnity, amounting on the whole to about £140,000,000, 
satisfied the somewhat greedy demands of several of the Allies ; while 
the promise of commercial advantages, and the apparent maintenance 
of the integrity of the Chinese empire, might be regarded as a reward 
for the self-restraint exhibited by England for the purpose of main- 
taining friendly relations with the Allies. 

In addition to the ever-increasing difficulties which attend colonial 
expansion, and the questions connected with inter- 
national policy, the British Government has on its 
hands the management of the great Indian dependency. Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ministry was not free from anxiety in this direction. 

In a dominion so vast and widespread as that of the British empire 
the policy pursued in any particular country must in- iTortn- 
evitably be more or less subservient to the general ^sj;&ontier 
foreign policy of the empire. Nowhere have the ® 
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complications thus introduced been more obvious than on the north- 
west frontier of India. The intricacies of the Eastern question, and 
the relations of Great Britain with Kussia and with the Mahomedan 
Powers have constantly to be considered. The disturbed condition of 
the independent tribes occupying the passes, the shifting attitude of 
the Afghan Ameer, and the constantly overshadowing dread of the 
approach of the Bussians, has made that portion of India the scene 
not only of many of the most striking episodes in the history of the 
British Array, but also the great battle-field among Indian politicians. 
It is with respect to that portion of India that the policies of expansion 
or concentration, and the advantages of various scientific frontiers, 
have been most hotly discussed. But of late years, although at times 
differing in detail, a definite policy has been adopted, and has been 
handed on unbroken by Ministerial changes at home. 

The independence of Afghanistan and the friendship of the Ameer 
The frontiers of li^^e been the keynote of this policy. In Abdurah- 
Afghanistan. the English had found a man of great ability. 

Unbiassed by any strong predilection in favour of either of his great 
Christian neighbours, his view of his own interests led him to fall in 
with the policy of the Indian Government. It was by the friendship 
of the English and by their subsidies that he hoped to maintain his 
position against domestic rivals, and to keep back the advancing waves 
of Bussian occupation. But this conviction did not prevent him from 
keeping a jealous eye upon the action of his friends, or from using 
from time to time those weapons of intrigue which come so readily to 
the Afghan. In pursuance of their general line of policy, the English 
had thought it necessary to insist upon a careful delimitation of the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. They had been loyally assisted by the 
Ameer in carrying out this work along the northern frontier ; nor was 
much difficulty found upon the side of Persia and in Beluchistan. But 
the marking out of the north-west frontier was a much more compli- 
cated business. No Afghan ruler could forget that the Durani empire 
had once extended beyond the passes to the plain of the Punjab, or 
ignore the opportunities for unavowed opposition to the English advance 
which were offered by the wild tribes of Orakzais, Afridis, and Moli- 
mands, who occupied the mountains, and who, while independent both 
of England and of Afghanistan, could always apply in their difficulties 
for the assistance of the Ameer. The Indian Government had how- 
ever succeeded, in 1893, in inducing Abdurahman to receive Sir 
Mortimer Durand and to sign an agreement with him, marking out 
somewhat roughly a frontier between his own dominions and these 
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independent tribes. It was hoped that this delimitation would prevent 
the risk of complications with Afghanistan which had constantly 
attended the efforts to reduce the wild tribesmen to order. 

Meanwhile, beyond the Afghan frontier the English had brought 
Cashmere under their protection, had pushed on as far The siege of 
as Gilgit, covering the passes in the Pamirs, and had ohitrai. 
even established some sort of authority over the valley of the upper 
Kunar occupied by the small state of Chitral. At the beginning of 1895 
the English survey officers were employed under the escort of tiie 
Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, in marking out the boundary 
between Chitral and Afghanistan, when they were informed that higher 
up the valley, the little English garrison in the fort of Chitral was 
besieged, and, quite cut off from external communications, was 
anxiously awaiting relief. Taking advantage of a disputed succession 
in Chitral, Umra Khan, an Afghan freebooter who had established 
himself in the neighbourhood, had moved suddenly upon the fort and 
had surrounded it. As Abdurahman was known to be aiming at the 
possession of this valley from which he had already once ejected 
CJmra Khan, the strong step taken by that chieftain in the very 
presence of the Afghan army, and the skill and energy with which 
the siege was pressed, raised suspicions as to the Ameer’s honesty 
which were never thoroughly removed. The siege afforded another 
opportunity for one of those exhibitions of personal bravery and un- 
flinching tenacity of which the annals of the north-west frontier are 
full, and gave another proof, if proof was wanted, of the value of well- 
led native troops. Under Mr. Robertson, the English agent, the little 
garrison, composed of Sikhs and imperial levies from Cashmere, held 
out for forty-six days in the ill-constructed fort. The enemy, numerous 
and well armed, was fully supplied with fascines and other material 
for forming shelters. The towers of the fort were of wood, and liable 
to be easily set on fire. Trees and buildings closely surrounded the 
fort, and enabled the besiegei’s * to approach close to the walls and 
even to fire through the loopholes. The garrison throughout the siege 
was on half rations. Several vigorous assaults were repulsed ; more 
than once the enemy set fire to the towers, which were only saved 
with great difficulty ; and finally, when a mine was rim close to the 
walls and almost ready for explosion, it was destroyed by a gallant sally 
of the Sikhs headed by Lieutenant Harley. It was the last effort of the 
enemy. Three days later, on the 20th of April, it was known that 
the besiegers had retired. A force under Colonel Kelly had pushed 
its way over the snowy passes from Gilgit and approached from the 
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north ; while Sir Bobert Low and General Gatacre, with troops hastily 
collected at Peshawur, had crossed the mountain ridges and entered the 
valley from the south. The relief of the garrison was thus secured. 

Masters of the Chitral Valley, the English were now called upon 
Decision to ^^0 decide on the course to be adopted for the future, 
occupy OMtrai. The Liberal Ministry were at the time in office. In 
their opinion the right course was to retire from the conquered valley ; 
for not only should the policy of England be one rather of concentra- 
tion than of advance, but there were other reasons which rendered 
letirement desirable. Russia, with whom frontier settlements had 
been only lately completed, might not unreasonably take umbrage 
at the occupation of Chitral. Moreover, in order to induce the tribes 
to allow the passage of Bi-itish troops to the relief of the fort, a 
proclamation had been issued, declaring that it was not the intention 
of England to acquire fresh territory; and it was a grave question 
whether the national honour would allow of anything short of 
immediate withdrawal in the face of such a proclamation. But before 
effect could be given to this view, the change of Government occurred ; 
and Lord Salisbury’s administration, regarding a retirement as likely 
to be injurious to British prestige, determined to continue the occupa- 
tion of the valley. A road was ordered to be made so as to allow of 
the rapid advance of troops if necessary, and a considerable force was 
established at Malakand. 

Kot much more than a year elapsed before the whole frontier was 
^ ^ in a wild state of excitement. The causes of this 

among the excitement were no doubt very various. The marking 
frontier tribes. boundary between the frontier tribes and 

Afghanistan, in pursuance of the arrangements of the Durand Treaty, 
had been nearly completed. But the object of the frontier delimita- 
tions was not unnaturally misunderstood ; it appeared to the wild 
and independent mountaineers to be a British and not an Afghan 
boundary which was being settled. That the object was to secure 
them from Afghan interference was not so clear to their minds as the 
intention at all events to separate them from Afghan assistance. 
Thus, already trembling for their indepeiideuce, the apparent breach 
of faith in the establishment of the Chitral road could not but be 
regarded by them as an insidious step on the part of the British, and 
full of threatening import. But added' to these causes, and perliaps in 
fact even more influential, was a formidable religious movement. It 


was not long since the Armenian massacres had occurred ; Europe had 
intervened, and 3"et the Sultan remained unharmed. The Christian 
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armies of Greece had been overwhelmed the Turkish troops. 
The Ameer, calling himself the King of Islam, had assumed the 
position of one of the great heads of Mohammedanism ; and everywhere 
the Mullahs were preaching enthusiastically a holy war. It seemed 
as if on all sides the power of Islam was rising. 

Fortunately there was no great cohesion among the tribes. They 
broke out one after the other in isolated insurrections, various out- 
In the Tochi Valley a treacherous attack was made 
upon Mr. Gee, a political agent, in which he and tribes, 
several officers were killed (June 1897), although the splendid bravery 
of a detachment of Sikh troops who formed his escort averted a 
complete disaster, A punitive expedition was sent into the country, 
but met with no great success. The next scene of disturbance was 
the Swat Valley lying between Ohitral and Peshawur. The tribesmen, 
excited to enthusiasm by their religious leaders, assaulted the position 
of Malakand with extraordinary courage (July 26), and -were only 
driven back with great difficulty and heavy loss of life. Again a 
punitive expedition w^as necessary. General Binden Blood, with 8000 
troops, was sent into the valley. But the hostile tide was only par- 
tially checked. The Mohmands, who covered the high road to 
Peshawur to the north of the Kyber Pass, were the next to rise, and 
were followed almost immediately by the Afridis, who occupied the 
Pass itself, and who received allowances for keeping it open, and by 
the Orakzais, who covered it to the south. The Afridis began by 
assaulting the fort of Lundi Kotal, garrisoned by the Kyber Eifles, 
who, though themselves Afridis, offered a gallant but unavailing 
resistance to the attack. The inability of the English to advance at 
once and clear the pass encouraged the Orakzais, wdio in their turn 
assaulted some lately erected forts on the Samana ridge. The heroic 
bravery and fidelity of the Indian troops was illustrated by the self- 
sacrifice of a few soldiers of the 36th Sikh regiment who continued to 
hold a fort, to which the enemy had set fire, until the last man had 
perished in the flames. 

So general a burst of fanatical hostility required immediate attention, 
and a body of 60,000 men under Sir William Lockhart Tirau 
was assembled to push its way into the Tirah district, campaign. 

It met with the most determined resistance. Pass after pass had to 
be forced with great difficulty and great loss of life. The Orakzais 
country was first overrun; and then the troops entered upon the 
Afridi Tirah. The defence assumed the character which has always 
attended the entrance of organised armies into wild mountainous 
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districts. It is admirably described by Sir Hnngerford Holdich, the 
surveying officer of the force. “ Neither by night nor by day 
would the enemy trust themselves to open resistance or solid attack, 
but by day they could watch from their nests above the valley the 
scattered threads of transport moving in lines for foraging puiposes, 
the little band of scouts covering the survey party that was making 
its way slowly up the hillside, working comfortably to within their 
range ; or they could hang about the cliffs and woods whilst an 
advance in force was in progress, ready to mass themselves with 
most suiprising rapidity on any luckless party that might get 
involved in the spider-web of nullahs. There was not an army. 1 
doubt whether on any occasion their numbers could be counted into 
thousands. Certainly no British officer ever counted them. But 
this small brigade of bandits owed quite as much of their extra- 
ordinary mobility to the fewness of their numbers as to their loose 
organisation and mountaineering instincts. They simply played 
around the British force, and with the facilities that they possessed 
of attaining safe cover when too hard pressed, the hunting of them 
with an army of two divisions was not unlike hunting rabbits with a 
pack of foxhounds. And yet it is difficult to see how a smaller force 
could have played havoc with their country, and kept open a line 
of communications. It was much the same to us whether there were 
50,000 or 5000. At all points was it necessary to be prepared for 
attack.” Late events in South Africa have shown with what effect 
this form of warfare can be employed by a brave people. No doubt 
the power of Great Britain was exhibited and the hopelessness of 
prolonged resistance proved, as the British armies forced their way 
into every valley of importance. But there was little of the halo of 
victory around the troops as, still subjected to harassing attacks, 
they made their way down the passes on their return to India. While 
the army was in the Maidan Valley, the terms offered by Govern- 
ment had been declared. Fines were to be levied, arms to be 
surrendered, and all Government property to be restored. Great 
deputations both of the Orakzais and the Afridis listened to the 
declaration with some show of submission. As the Afridis proved 
subsequently to be still recalcitrant, many of their villages and towers 
- were destroyed. But in spite of this the terms were still unaccepted 
when the troops, with a loss of more than 400 killed and 1300 wounded, 
returned to Peshawur. It was not till October in the following year, 
1898, that opposition ceased ; the arms were given up, the fines were 
paid, and the Kyber Pass was reopened. 
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It was not alone with war that the Government had to contend ; 
in 1897, and again in 1900, famines of the most terrible pamines and 
character wasted vast regions of India, while in the 
former year a fearful outbreak of plague occurred in the Bombay 
Presidency, in which no less than 12,000 lives were lost. In both 
cases the Government undertook the responsibility of attempting to 
check the disaster and as far as possible to keep the people alive. The 
famine was unusually widespread. In the Central Provinces, in much 
of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, in nearly the whole of the 
North-West Provinces, and over large areas in the Punjab, and in the 
native States, it was found necessary to undertake relief measures. 
More than £500,000 was collected in England to assist in the charitable 
work, which, carried out according to fixed rules dictated by previous 
experience, met with some degree of success. In June 1897 there 
were upwards of 4,000,000 people employed on Government relief 
works ; and even after the first rains had fallen in August, as many 
as 3,000,000 were still being fed. The rulers of many of the native 
States followed the English example, and worked well for the preser- 
vation of their people. The second famine was even worse than the 
first. It was combated with even greater energy, and with perhaps 
greater success. A careful report had been drawn up of all that 
had happened in 1897, and further elaborate rules had been formulated. 
But no energy or wise use of experience was sufficient to prevent 
the recurrence of the terrible disaster. The conditions of life were 
such that the slightest failure in the crops inevitably produced famine, 
and a close examination showed that these conditions were not 
improving. The number of people living upon the barest necessities 
of life, on the verge of starvation, was found to be increasing rather 
than diminishing. The risk of famine remains ever present. 

Magnificent though the work of English administrators was both in 
the plague and in the famines, it did not meet wdth signs of dis- 
universal gratitude. The very measures taken to affection, 
alleviate the terrible scourges brought into prominence the evcr- 
reciirrent danger of disaffection which besets the British rule in India, 
and emphasised the line which divides the civilisation of the rulers 
and the ruled. The stringency of the sanitary measures adopted to 
check the plague, not perhaps always carried out, in the midst of 
the crying necessity for haste, with due regard for the sensitive 
prejudices of the people, produced an outbreak in Poona, in which two 
English officials lost their lives. The general tone of the native press 
became violent and aggressive. The danger seemed so great that 
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repressive legislation was thought necessary. Aided by the return of 
more prosperous seasons, tliis measure allayed at all events the 
outward expression of discontent. 

In December 1898 Lord Elgin was succeeded in the Viceroyalty by 
^ , Lord Curzon. The energetic administration of India 

commercial does not depend much upon the political bias of its ruler, 

measures. measures however were taken by Lord Curzon 

which could scarcely have been possible had a Liberal Ministry been 
in power. They were indeed of a somewhat speculative character, 
but are said to have proved successful in their working. One 
of these measures it was hoped might put an end to a constantly 
increasing evil. The instability of the price of silver, its unchecked 
depreciation, and the consequent fall in the rate of exchange between 
India and England, entailed heavy losses upon the Government itself 
and upon all who drew their wealth, whether as pensioners or as com- 
mercial men, from India. It was determined to introduce a gold 
currency, of which the English sovereign should be the standard, and 
to settle permanently the value of the rupee at Is. 4c?. The second 
measure, also connected with commerce, was the imposition of a 
countervailing duty on imported bounty-fed sugar. It was primarily 
in the interests of the Indian sugar industry, which was running the 
risk of being driven from the market by the importation of cheap 
European sugar. But in the second place it foreshadowed a policy to 
which effect was subsequently given by the Government in England, 
and which met with the hearty support of the Colonial Secretary, who 
was already mistrusting the doctrines of free trade, and eager to 
adopt any plan which he thought would afford relief to the disastrous 
depression of the West India Islands. As a matter of fact it is by 
no means certain whether any advantage has attended this policy, 
which in appearance was somewhat retrograde. 

In the light of subsequent events, of all the questions which occu- 
Tiie Jameson the attention of the new Ministry by far the most 

Raid. important were those connected with South Africa. 

The complicated difficulties of the situation seemed to have reached 
a climax when the news was received in England that on December 30, 
1895, Dr. Jameson, the Administrator of Mashonaland, had crossed 
the western frontier of the Transvaal with a body of troops to support 
the malcontents of Johannesburg. 


There was nothing new in the strained relations between England 
Origin of tiie Boers. The retrocession of the Transvaal by 

difficulty. Gladstone in 1881 w^as largely regarded in England 
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as an act of magnanimity ; but certainly side by side with the liighly 
conscientious motive moving the Ministry, there ran one almost as 
powerful of a more political character. The whole history of the 
British possession of South Africa led inevitably to difficulties appa- 
rently irremediable. The Dutch colooy had been handed over without 
its consent to a foreign dominion ; this mere fact planted a permanent 
root of discontent among the old inhabitants. The influx of British 
colonists had never been sufficient to place the new possessors in a 
numerical majority. The gift of self-government had given effect to 
this inequality of numbers, and, except in Natal, the majority of the 
voters were still men of Dutch extraction, the larger portion of the 
territory was still in Dutch hands. Under such circumstances it was 
inevitable that a widespread feeling of racial rivalry, not only in the 
purely Dutch States, but in the colony of Cape Town itself, should have 
arisen and continued. It was not in the nature of things that the 
Dutch Africanders should feel strongly the ties of loyalty to a mother 
country which was to them not a mother country. Nor had the 
treatment they had received been such as to strengthen their attach- 
ment. The varying waves of colonial policy which had swept over 
England had created among them a deep feeling of the uncertainty 
and weakness of the imperial rule ; the want of a firm and well- 
marked line of political action was not conducive to a contented 
reliance upon the imperial power. 

The annexation of the Transvaal had been a bitter shock to Dutch 
feeling, not only in the Bepublic itself but also in Cape Restoration of 
Colony ; its restoration was almost a matter of neces- Transvaal, 
sity in face of the hostility it had excited. But whether magnanimous 
or political, it had won no gratitude ; the restrictions contained in the 
Convention of Pretoria robbed it in the eyes of the Boers of most of 
its value. At best it was regarded as a step towards that complete 
independence which the Transvaalers had in view, and which, as they 
believed, had been granted them by the Sand Eiver Convention of 
1852. It was not only the natural discontent of a people under an 
alien supremacy which made the cleavage between the races. The 
difference of their political ideals was so great, that the high-flown 
language frequently used in connection with this subject, the assertion 
that*the contest was between two different forms of civilisation, is 
scarcely exaggerated. The Dutch farmers, in their isolated lives 
brought into contact only with inferior races, and deeply imbued with 
the religious views of a past century, regarded themselves as a chosen 
people, and in using the word “ Republic” used it as a man of the ancient 
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or the medieval world might have used it. In their lips it was another 
word for an Oligarchy, and implied equality of rights among a strictly 
limited class. The strong democratic sentiment which had taken pos- 
session of England was wholly alien to them; the notion of equal 
rights, even among all the white inhabitants, much less among all 
men whether black or white, was quite beyond their sphere of thought. 
The stronghold of this feeling of superiority was the Transvaal, which 
owed its very existence to the action of men who refused to be 
subject, and who had given up their old position for the express purpose 
of maintaining their independence and traditional habits. It is not 
wonderful that there should have arisen among them a belief that the 
Transvaal, peopled so largely by the Dutch, treated with so wavering 
a policy by its present holders, and regarded apparently as valuable 
only in its relation to the more favoured land of India, would sooner 
or later become an independent State. Meanwhile their dislike of 
the Englishman, with his democratic ways, his business habits, his 
pursuit of wealth, and his claim to stand as protector of the native 
races, was very strong, and was mingled with some degree of con- 
tempt. It is only by understanding the circumstances and the hopes 
of the Dutch Africanders, and by recognising their concentration in 
the Transvaal, that South African questions can be rightly interpreted. 

The Convention of London in 1884, with the circumstances which 
Tiie oouvea- it, was not calculated either to still the ambition 

tioiiofi884. Qf the Boers or to satisfy their hopes. While restric- 
tions were still maintained which were inconsistent with complete 
independence, the people of the Transvaal, citizens henceforward of the 
South African Bepublic, had been allowed to assume a title which 
might easily convey to their minds a high idea of their importance. 
They received the Convention almost avowedly only as a fresh step 
forward towards independence and the occupation of a paramount 
position in South Africa. It required constant watchfulness and an 
attitude of considerable firmness to thwart their repeated efforts to 
break free from restraint. They were continually attempting to set 
aside the strict limits which had been set to the Transvaal State. 
In 1882 and 188B they had only been prevented from securing new 
territory in the West by the appearance of Sir Charles WaiTCn with 
a considerable force, and the absorption of the disputed territory- into 
the British Colony of Bechuanaland. In 1884 their attempt to secure 
an outlet upon the sea, and the appropriation of Zululaiid, was only 
prevented by the annexation of that part of the coast-line by Lord 
Bipon. When in 1889 the Chartered Company was formed to occupy 
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Maslionaland, there was eveiy chance that the Company would have 
been forestalled by a rush of Transvaal farmers ; the movement was 
only checked by the presence of an armed force upon the frontier. 
But an entirely new complexion was given to their action when the 
discovery of gold at Johannesburg suddenly changed The discovery 
the Transvaal into the financial centre of South Africa, of 
and seemed to give some prospect of the ultimate realisation of their 
dream of supremacy. Yet it was this very discovery which proved 
the cause of their ruin. The knowledge of the presence of gold in 
the neighbourliood of Johannesburg produced as a matter of course 
an immediate influx of miners and of speculators, largely of English 
nationality. The unfitness of the political views of the Boers to meet 
the exigencies of a modern progressive society at once became 
apparent. Instead of welcoming and absorbing the new-comers, they 
merely tolerated their presence for the purpose of using them as a 
means of adding to the wealth and power of the Burgher Oligarchy. 
Year by year they put fresh obstacles in the way of naturalisation, 
a longer time of residence being again and again required. 

The “ Outlanders,” as the new-comers were called, were thus 
excluded from every vestige of share in political oppression of 
power, while in numbers they before long surpassed the outlanders. 
the older inhabitants of Johannesburg, and bore by far the larger share 
of the taxation. In addition to these grievances, they were called 
upon for military service, the one thing which above all others they 
regarded as implying of necessity the rights of citizenship. It was not 
to be expected that a large body of Englishmen would submit quietly to 
this treatment. Agitation for reforms soon began, and gi-ew so strong 
that in 1894 Lord Loch, the High Commissioner, found it necessary to 
visit President Kruger at Pretoria. Matters were at the moment in such 
a critical condition, that at the earnest desire of the President he for- 
bore to proceed to Johannesburg lest an outbreak should be the con- 
sequence. He contented himself with receiving a deputation from the 
outlanders, and with attempting to restrain them while fully acknow- 
ledging the reality of their grievances. They had naturally expected 
some immediate improvement in their position when they had thus 
formally laid their case before the Commissioner, and observed his 
sympathetic reception of it. But although Lord Loch had gravely 
warned Mr. Kruger of the risk he was running, his words produced 
no result except that the Boer Government seems at once to have 
begun to think of supplying itself with arms and the materials of war, 
and to contemplate with complacency a struggle with England. 
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Foiled in his desire to increase the limits of his State, the President 
proceeded to take steps to secure his financial independence. The 
Netherlands Kailway Company, which had been materially helped by 
the wealth of Cape Colony and had entered into a contract for certain 
low terms of carriage as some sort of recompense, no sooner reached 
the conclusion of this contract than it raised its terms till they became 
almost prohibitive. Kather than pay them the Cape Town traders sent 
their goods by wagon across the Vaal river at certain fords or drifts, 
using the railway only through the Orange State. Mr. Kruger 
The drifts attempted to complete the exclusion of British trade 
duestion. l3y closing the drifts. He was determined that all the 

commerce of the Kepublic should pass through the northern railway 
and Delagoa Bay. So great was the anger aroused by this action, 
which took ]place in the latter part of 1895, that Mr. Chamberlain was 
compelled to address to the Boer G-overnraent what was practically 
an ultimatum. It was for the moment successful. But the incident 
gives clear proof of the continuous and determined hostility to the 
English which existed in the mind of Mr. Kruger. Unable to procure 
redress for themselves, aware of the strained relations existing with 
the Home Government, smarting bitterly under the slight forced upon 
them by their inferior position, the outlandors, or some of them at 
least, were thinking of something more than mere constitutional action. 
A revolution, if necessary a forcible revolution, was undoubtedly being 
planned. 

The whole of South Africa was at this time under the influence of 
Mr Cecil remarkable personality of Mr. Cecil Khodes. A 

Riiodes. man of vast wealth acquired by his great business 

capacities, and with broad imperialist views, he was now Acting-Director 
of the Chartered Company which ruled Mashonaland, the creation prac- 
tically of his own genius. He was chairman of the greatest com- 
mercial enterprise in South Africa, the De Beer mines at Kimberley, 
and Premier of Cape Colony. He owed this position to the skill with 
which he had succeeded in securing the suppoit not only of the 
English but of the Dutch Africanders. The union of South Africa 
under one supreme government was his political object, and lie desired 
that the supreme government should be British. In every respect 
he was the exact antithesis of the President of the South African 
Kepublic ; while the one supported the interests of a small aristo- 
cratic oligarchy, the other was the avowed champion of democratic 
progress. It was the establishment of the Chartered Company in 
Mashonaland which had checked the expansion of the Transvaal ; it 
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was the influence of Mr. Khodes which seemed, to he drawing even 
the Dutch inhabitants of Cape Colony to the loyal acceptance of the 
British flag. Not unnaturally he was regarded by Mr. Kruger as his 
most dangerous enemy. His brother, Colonel Frank Rhodes, who 
acted as his agent, was among the more prominent reformers in 
Johannesburg. It was impossible that the grievances of the outlanders 
there should escape the notice of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He must have 
been well acquainted with the movement which it was hoped might 
remove the chief obstruction to the realisation of his political views. 
It may be said with some certainty that there was an understanding 
that when the right hour arrived, the reformers of Johannesburg 
would receive armed assistance from their fellow-countrymen in 
Mashonaland. With this view, though ostensibly for the purpose 
of taking over a portion of Bechuanaland (a step rendered necessary 
by the progress of the railway from the Cape to Bulawayo), a handful 
of troops, police and volunteers, had been assembled at Pitsani, close 
to the western frontier of the Transvaal, under the command of Dr. 
Jameson, Administrator of Mashonaland. 

The reformers in Johannesburg were not skilful conspirators. A 
day had been fixed for the rising; and Dr. Jameson The Jameson 
had been supplied with a letter (which he was to 
produce when occasion required it), alleging that the lives of the 
women and children in Johannesburg were in danger, and summoning 
him to their immediate assistance. But a difference of opinion arose 
among the leaders of the Outlanders as to what flag was to be 
raised if they were successful in their outbreak, and the day for 
the rising was indefinitely postponed while this question was being 
decided. Mr. Rhodes, wishing to wait until the opportunity was 
fully ripe, consented to the postponement, and sent a warning to 
Dr. Jameson, who however preferred to act upon his own judgment. 
Without a direct summons from the reformers, in fact in opposition 
to their known wishes, he persisted in crossing the frontier upon the 
day originally fixed (December 30, 1895). News of the Raid almost 
immediately reached England, where it was received at first with 
enthusiasm. For the TimeB had already published the false letter of 
appeal for help, with which Dr. Jameson had been supplied ; and it was 
as the heroic rescuer of English women and children from the grasp of 
brutal enemies that the leader of the ill-judged invasion was for the 
moment regarded. The disappointment which attended the miserable 
fiasco was proportionately great. Dr. Jameson, although messengers 
from the High Commissioner ordering his instant return had reached 
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him, and although he received no news of movement at Johannesburg, 
had insisted on pushing forward. He did not even pursue this head- 
strong course successfully. Having reached Krugersdorp, instead of 
marching direct to Johannesburg while the road was still open, he 
allowed his men to halt and sleep. They awoke to find the neigh- 
bouring hills occupied by the Boer commandos in positions too strong 
to be assailed with success. After a sharp skirmish Dr. Jameson and 
his party, unable to move forward and exposed on all sides to deadly 
rifle fire, were forced to surrender, upon a vague or perhaps misunder- 
stood promise that their lives should be spared. 

Taken by itself, the Eaid was of little importance. A futile and 
Effect of the badly managed conspiracy, an ill-judged and unsuc- 

^aid. cessful filibustering expedition, would scarcely be 

worthy of notice. But in the then existing relations between England 
and the Transvaal, its results could not fail to be far-reaching. Although 
Mr. Chamberlain took instant measures to check and repudiate Dr. 
Jameson’s action, the suspicion that the Home Government had been 
cognisant of it took firm hold of the mind of Mr. Kruger and his advisers. 
From this time onwards their hostility to the paramount power and their 
determination to rid themselves of it at the first opportunity became 
fixed. On the other hand the Raid stiuck Mr. Chamberlain’s weapon 
from his hand. It was impossible in the face of this act of violence to 
press at once for constitutional changes or to vindicate a course of 
constitutional opposition which seemed so certainly to lead to open 
rebellion. The behaviour of Mr. Kruger was at the time restrained 
and dignified. He gave up the captured raiders to be tried by the 
English; and when sentence of death was passed upon certain of 
the outlanders, he commuted it, chiefly for money payments. The 
leaders of the Raid were tried in England under the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, found guilty and sentenced to various not very long terras 
of imprisonment. But the real step imperatively called for by such 
circumstances was not taken. 

The one thing necessary was an immediate and searching inquiry 
The Committee ^rder to dear the Government from all possible 
ofixiqmry. suspicion. But the Select Committee of Inquiry 
appointed by Parliament did not meet until the close of the session 
of 1896, nor make its report till July 1897, eighteen months after 
the Raid. Nor when the report appeared was it satisfactory ; certain 
things which should have been examined were omitted, certain 
telegrams which should have been seen were kept back. There 
seemed to the ordinary looker-on to be an effort to throw a cloak 
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over something, it was not clear what, which the leaders of both 
parties in England desired to keep from publicity. Enough was 
produced to show that whatever may have been the case with 
respect to the Colonial Office in London, there was ample ground for 
the suspicious attitude of the Boer leaders. It was made certain that 
Mr. Ehodes had used his great power both commercial and political 
in support of the conspiracy, and that although the High Commissioner 
had been carefully kept in the dark, his secretary and the chief British 
official at Pitsani had been informed of what was going on. Even 
with respect to Mr. Chamberlain himself there was a sharp conflict of 
evidence, the recollections of one of the witnesses. Dr. Eutherford 
Harris, being entirely at variance with those of the officials of the 
Colonial Office. As the sanguine credulity of conspirators is well 
known, it is probable that Dr. Harris was wrong when he expressed 
what was undoubtedly his opinion at the time, that the Colonial 
Office was in it.” Still the actual revelations at the inquiiy, coupled 
with the immunity of Mr. Ehodes from all punishment, the public 
declaration of Mr. Chamberlain that there was no stain on the per- 
sonal honour of Mr, Ehodes,” and the very slight sentences which 
were inflicted on the raiders, were quite sufficient to establish an 
ineradicable mistrust in the minds of a race naturally inclined to sus- 
picion and prejudice. 

Moreover, while avoiding the one step which might have removed 
this bad impression, and while certainly treating the oj^amberiain’s 
leaders of the conspiracy with extraordinary leniency, despatch, Peh, 
Mr. Chamberlain did not cease his efforts to remove 
the grievances of the outlanders, in a manner which could not but 
be most irritatmg to President Kruger. Before the meeting of Par- 
liament in February 1896 he wrote an elaborate despatch, setting 
out afresh the claims of the British Government on behalf of the 
Johannesburgers, recapitulating all the outlanders’ grievances, and 
recommending a plan for the separate municipal government of 
Johannesburg if it was found impossible to give the outlanders a 
satisfactory franchise. With the irritation inevitably caused by so 
gross an insult to his authority as the Kaid, Mr. Kruger might well 
have resented such a despatch even had it been conveyed to him 
privately. His indignation can be well understood when he found 
that it had been published in England before it had been delivered 
to himself. It conveyed among other things a suggestion that 
Mr. Kruger should come to England to talk matters over. In his 
reply, after justifiably rebuking Mr. Chamberlain for his *Micw 
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diplomacy,” he declined the suggestion unless the points to be discussed 
included the famous 4th section of the Convention of London, 1884, in 
other words unless he was allowed to re-open the whole question of 
independence. 

For awhile it appeared that a deadlock had been reached. And 
The Mataiaeie moment the attention of Government was 

rising:, 3ytarch directed to a side issue of the Raid, the outbreak in 
1896. Matabeleland. The withdrawal of the troops and 

police for the purpose of the Raid had afforded an opportunity for a rising 
of the natives. The removal of military authority from the Chartered 
Company and its assuniption by the imperial Government which had 
been thought necessary had created some temporary confusion. The 
Matabele tribes took advantage of the moment; massacres of the 
English settlers occurred in various parts of the country, and a 
general insurrection broke out. Sir Frederick Carrington and Colonel 
Plimier after much difficult fighting succeeded in getting the upper 
hand ; but the natives were still unconquered in the recesses of the 
Matoppo Hills behind Bulawayo. Whatever may have been his 
mistakes, the courage and personal ascendancy of Mr. Rhodes were 
signally proved at this crisis. With two or three comrades only, and 
unarmed, he ventured into the fastnesses of the natives, summoned the 
chiefs to meet him, and by his personal influence induced them to put 
an end to the war and to accept reasonable terms (August 20, 180G). 

Meanwhile, if the position of Mr. Chamberlain had been weakened 
Kruger’s Raid, that of Mr. Kruger had been propor- 

position. tionably strengthened. But instead of seizing the 

opportunity to carry out such comparatively slight measures of 
reform as might have satisfied the hopes of the depressed com- 
munity at Johannesburg, he preferred to follow a policy of aggression. , 
llis determination to vindicate the position of the Transvaal as* 
an independent international State became hardened. After hi.' 
re-election to the Presidency in the spring of 1896. he entirely ^ 
disregarded the vague promises to ‘‘ forget and forgive,” which he had 
made (January 10) when the memory of the Raid was still fresh. 
In flagrant contravention of the 1884 treaty, laws were pa'^sed 
changing the position of aliens considerably for the worse, while 
several treaties were contracted wuth foreign Powers without the 
sanction of the English Crown. The mining and commercial popu- 
lation were harassed by still. larger taxation, a profound corruption 
reigned unchecked in every branch of the administration. All this 
was the more aggravating because Mr. Kruger had himself caused the 
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Volksraad to appoint an Industrial Committee to inquire into and 
remedy the grievances of the miners, and when its report proved un- 
favourable to his wishes, had succeeded in rendering it entirely nuga- 
tory. And all this time he continued steadily to pursue the one great 
object he had set before him. He sent missions to Europe in order to 
win the interest of foreign Powers. He made a treaty with the Orange 
I’ree State, with which England had no sort of quarrel, pledging that 
State to throw in its lot with the Transvaal. Intrigues with the Dutch 
in Cape Colony welded the interest of the Dutch race into one. Vast 
sums spent on munitions of war prepared the way for the ousting of 
British influence and for the establishment of a Dutch South African 
Republic. 

For nearly two years the English Government contented itself with 
diplomatic protests against the infringement of the ohamhAviflin’** 
Convention. But towards the end of 1897 Mr. P^^otest. 
Chamberlain seems to have thought that the partial paralysis 
caused by the Raid had lasted long enough. The President of the 
Transvaal had demanded foreign arbitration with respect to the 
Convention, thereby implicitly assuming the international status of his 
country. To this, on the 16th of October, Mr. Chamberlain replied in 
a long despatch, in which he raised to its full value the British claim 
of suzerainty, declared that it was still an integral part of the London 
Convention, and that not even in the matter of arbitration could 
Great Britain allow of foreign interference. 

Already, in the preceding May, an important change had been made 
by the appointment of Sir Alfred Milner to the post of 
High Commissioner in the place of Lord Rosmead of sir Alfred 
(Sir Hercules Robinson). The outgoing Commissioner 
had been in office during the Raid, he had been tricked and deceived 
by the conspirators, had sympathised with the irritation of President 
Kruger, and had practically refused to carry out certain high-handed 
suggestions of the Colonial Office which he regarded as vitiated by 
the conduct of the raiders. If there had been a lull in active 
diplomacy, it was probably due to his persuasions. He withdrew on 
the plea of ill-health, and Sir Alfred Milner, a much younger man, of 
high academic reputation which had been justified by his successful 
work in Egypt, and who was now holding the important post of 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, was selected to succeed 
him. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the renewed activity 
of the Colonial Office was largely due to the very definite views vhich 
the examination of the affairs of South Africa raised in the mind of the 
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new-coracr. They were not formed hurriedly. Sir Alfred Milner 
pursued his study of the problem before him with careful industry, even 
learning the Dutch language for the purpose of acquiring his knowledge 
first hand. In March 1808, when he had arrived at a sufficiently 
distinct conclusion, he publicly urged upon the Dutch in Cape Colony 
the duty of using their influence to obtain reforms in the Transvaal, 
and to remove the wholly ungrounded suspicion that England had 
hostile designs upon that country. He pleaded in vain. 

The Government of the Transvaal continued its course, the 
The grievances grievances of the people of Johannesburg grew heavier 
continue. heavier. Unquestionably the agitation, which 

naturally resulted from oppression, like other political agitations was 
aggravated by exaggeration. Unquestionably it was kept up and 
increased by the support of rich men from outside. But the grievances 
were very real, and the outlanders were not, as was frequently 
asserted, a mere body of reckless speculators, but in large proportion 
'were men who intended to be resident citizens of the State, and who 
proved by their subsequent conduct during the war that they were 
possessed of sterling qualities. The death of a man of the name of 
Edgar, who was pistoled apparently unnecessarily in the presence of his 
wife by a Transvaal policeman as he was arresting him, afforded 
the opportunity for a decisive step. The grievances were now formu- 
lated in a great petition addressed to the Queen, signed by nearly 22,000 
of the inhabitants, begging for the intervention of the British Govern- 
ment. The petition, which received the support of large numbers of 
British subjects in other parts of the colony, reached the Colonial Office 
on April 14, 1899. It set forth at length the oppression to which the 
inhabitants of the Rand had been subject since 1895, the deprivation 
01 all political rights, the heavy taxation, the misapplication of the 
revenue, the maladministration and peculation, the impossible con- 
ditions to which the education of the outlander children was subjected, 
the inadequacy and recklessness of the police. To this was added 
the restraint put upon the “inherent and inalienable birthright of 
every British subject, his right to petition his sovereign.” On these 
gi'ounds the petitioners besought her Majesty’s protection, and begged 
that inquiry might be made and measures taken “ to insure the speedy 
reform of the abuses complained of,” and to obtain substantial 
guarantees from the Transvaal Government for the recognition of 
their rights as British subjects. 

Mr. Chamberlain issued his reply on the 10th of May. He had mean- 
while received by telegraph a long, important and decisive despatch 
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from the High Commissioner. In it Sir Alfred Milner declared that the 
case for intervention was overwhelming. The policy of cnamberiairL’s 
leaving things alone had been tried for years and had wiy. 
only led to their going from bad to worse. This, he said, was not owing 
to the Itaid. “ They were going from bad to worse before the Raid. 
We were on the verge of war before the Raid, and the Transvaal was on 
the verge of revolution. The effect of the Raid had been to give the 
policy of leaving things alone a new lease of life and vith the old 
consequences.” The advice of the High Commissioner, confirming as 
it did his former convictions, removed all doubt from the mind of the 
Colonial Minister. He determined to intervene and to inteiTene firmly. 
It is plain after the event that war was the necessary consequence. 
But the Government still hoped that strong pressure might induce 
Mr. Kruger to yield. After expressing a desire “ to maintain 
cordial relations with the South Africah Republic,” they urged that 
a meeting should be arranged ‘‘for the purpose of discussing the 
situation in a conciliatory spirit, in the hope of arriving at such an 
arrangement as her Majesty’s Government could accept and recom- 
mend to the Outlauder population as a reasonable concession to their 
just demands.” 

On the 31st of May a Conference was opened at Bloemfontein ]>ctwecu 
President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner. It is unncccs- i,ord Milner's 
sary to follow the negotiations closely. The concluding despatcii. 
passages of Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch clearly show the real point 
at issue both at this time and when war supervened, and the only step 
which he thought might possibly avert it. “ The spectacle of thousands 
of British subjects kept permanently in the position of helots, constantly 
chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to her Majesty’s 
Government for redress, does steadily iindermino the inflncnce and 
reputation of Great Britain and the respect for tlie Biitlsh Government 
within the Queen’s dominions. A certain section of the press, not in 
the Transvaal only, preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a 
Republic embracing all South Africa, and supports it by menacing 
references to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with tlie 
Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which in tlie case of war 
it would receive from a section of her Majesty’s subjects. I regret to 
say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British Government, is 
producing a great effect upon a large number of our Dutch fellow- 
colonists. Language is frequently used which seems to imply that 
the Dutch have some superior right even in this colony to th^'^ 
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fellow-citizens of British birth. Thousands of men peaceabl}^ disposed, 
and, if let alone, perfectly satisfied with their position as British subjects, 
are being drawn into disaffection, and there is a corresponding exaspera- 
tion on the side of the British. I can see nothing which will put a stop 
to this mischievous propaganda but some striking proof of the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government not to be ousted from its position in Soutli 
Africa. And the best proof alike of its power and its justice would bo 
to obtain for the Uitlanders in the Transvaal a fair share in the govern- 
ment of the country which owes everything to their exertions. It 
could be made perfectly clear that our action was not directed against 
the existence of the Republic. We should be only demanding the re- 
establishment of rights which now exist in the Orange Free State, 
and which existed in the Transvaal itself at the time of, and long after, 
tlie withdrawal of British sovereignty. It would be no selfish demand, 
as other Uitlanders besides those of British birth would benefit by it. 
It is asking for nothing from others which we do not give ourselves. 
And it would certainly go to the root of the political unrest in South 
Africa, and though temporarily it might aggravate, it would ultimately 
extinguish, the race feud which is the great bane of the country.” 

The point at issue was in fact the maintenance of British supremacy 
Conference at South Africa ; the only possible cure was such an 
Bloemfontein, alteration in the frtochise as would render immediately 
possible a complete change in the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Transvaal. The franchise thus became the one great point of discussion 
at the Conference. Anxious to gain a little time, the President suggested 
various schemes, all of which were and could be easily shown to be 
futile for the desired purpose, but which were cleverly conceived to 
raise the idea that tlie British Government was in an overbearing 
manner pressing for insignificant points and had already determined 
upon violent measures. Many people found it diflicult at the time to 
avoid this conclusion. The diplomacy of ]\Ir. Chamberlain did not 
appear conciliatory, the suspicion with which every proposition of the 
Boers was received, the uncertainty of the legal aspect of the case, led 
many to believe that greater tact and a more sympathetic treatment of 
the question might have avoided war. Such a view was an error. 
With two nations of entirely different aspirations facing each other, 
led by two men of masterful and obstinate character, and both of 
them underrating the military strength of their opponents, war was 
from the first inevitable, though when it came it came somewhat as 
a surprise and from the quarter whence it was least expected. The 
" 55 t of ^Ir. Kruger’s ofiers with respect to the franchise raised the real 
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question at issue. He offered a five years’ franchise, which was wliat 
England had been demanding, but appended conditions virtually 
annihilating the suzerainty of England and declaring the complete 
independence of the Transvaal. The conditions were of course declined, 
and the offer was withdrawn. Attempts to get the offer renewed without 
the conditions proved useless, and the Government declared themselves 
"obliged to consider the situation afresh,” and to formulate their own 
proposals for a final settlement. 

Meanwhile it had become quite obvious that if there was a war it 
would be a war of races. Mr. Ste} n. President of the intervention of 
Orange Free State, had intervened. He complained steyn. 
that imperial troops were massing upon the borders of his State. He 
refused to listen to the reply that this was merely a counter-step 
against the armed measures of the Boers, and finally induced his 
Volksraad to pass a declaration that there was no cause for war, that 
if it was begun by her Majesty’s Government it would be calamitous 
and criminal, and that the Free State would throw in its lot with the 
South African Republic. Things had come to such a pass that in 
September troops had been ordered out both from India and from 
England. Small though the reinforcements were, they were yet 
sufficient to make the Boers a little uncertain as to that complete supe- 
riority of their arms on which they had relied ; and on ^oer uitima- 
the 9 th of October Mr, Reiz, the State Secretary of the 
Transvaal, handed in a lengthy and angry ultimatum, demanding that 
all the troops on the borders of the Republic should bo instantly with- 
drawn, that all the reinforcements which had arrived since June should 
be removed, and that the troops now on the high seas should not he 
allowed to land. A reply was to be given not later than 5 p.ra. on 
the 11th of October. If the reply was not favourable ‘’the Transvaal 
Government would be compelled to regard the action of her Majesty’s 
Government as a formal declaration of war.” It is needless to say 
that such an ultimatum was at once refused ; and Mr. Stcyn having 
notified that he intended to carry out the late resolution of the Volks- 
raad, the inevitable war began. The Boer commandos at once Crossed 
the frontier in three directions, entering Natal on the 12th of October 
by Laing’s Nek Irom the Transvaal, while from the Orange State they 
advanced westward, besieging Kimberley and Mafeking, and southward 
towards Stormberg. 

Thougli the evidence given before the Commission of Impiiry, 
appointed after the end of the war, has brought to Keffiigence or 
liglit the shortcomings of the War Office, the lleport CaMnet. 
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lias rightly kid the blame of the disastrous opening of the war upon 
the Cabinet as a whole. They had been fully warned. The Intelli- 
gence Department, the officers in command on the spot, and the 
military experts at home had all joined in bringing to the knowledge 
of the Ministry the threatening state of military preparation in the 
Transvaal, the aggi*essive temper of the Boers, the certainty that the 
Orange State would make common cause with their Dutch compatriots, 
and the desperate character which a war in South Africa was likely to 
assume ; yet the sudden ultimatum and the immediate action taken 
upon it came with all the effect of a surprise. The troops, whether in 
Natal or in Cape Colony, were wholly insufficient for the purposes of 
aggressive defence, though they barely succeeded in warding off the 
disaster of a triumphant and successful invasion. The preparations 
both at home and in the Colony for sustaining a lengthened and 
important war were totally inadequate. Such easily understood 
requirements as abundant ammunition, a proper reserve of equipments, 
and a supply of trustworthy maps, were all wanting. No means had 
been taken to counteract or rival the well-known mobility of the Boer 
commandos. The artillery proved deficient in quality. But in all 
this there was nothing new, nothing which has not characterised tbe 
opening of every considerable war in which Great Britain has taken 
part. The country’’, leaning upon its wealth and industrial develop- 
ment, always regards a great or offensive war as a thing too improbable, - 
and too far off, to demand attention. It is satisfied with the care of 
what it regards as a sufficient guarantee for safety, its naval pre- 
ponderance, the excellence and high organisation of the fleet, which it 
speaks of as the first line, but which it really believes to be the only 
necessary line, of defence. If Great Britain is to bo ready to carry on 
military operations on a large scale either in Europe or elsewhere, 
there is no doubt that the military system and the War Office whicli 
is charged with its administration must bo thoroughly revised. 

But in the present instance the charge of unreadiness was not a 
military but a political charge, and arose from an 
tneM wcS?ne entire misconception by the Cabinet of the importance 
no war. of the war, and from a persistent conviction of some of 

its chief members that there would be no war at all. Everything points 
to the belief that the negotiators were throughout convinced that the 
Boers would so far yield to pressure as to accept a position whicli might 
satisfy the demands of empire. The openness and roughness of the 
diplomacy rested upon this conviction. It was the game of the bully. 
When it proved a losing game, and when the Cabinet was forced to 
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recognise the truth of the many indications of inflexible determination 
shown by the Boers, it came upon them as a surprise and with the neces- 
sary consequences of a surprise. It must not however be forgotten that 
throughout the negotiations tlie Ministers were in a position implying 
an awkward dilemma. Any signs of warlike preparations or increase 
of troops would inevitably risk their negotiations, any absence of such 
preparations would inevitably give the Boers the initiative if the 
negotiations failed. They chose one horn of the dilemma, with the 
necessary consequence that the initiative passed out of their hands. 

The chief danger was at first in Natal. It was thought desirable 
to defend the extreme north of the Colony in the Beginning of 
direction of Laing’s Nek. From a military point of 
view the determination was unwise ; for the north of Natal consisted 
of a triangular tongue of mountainous and difficult country lunning up 
between the Transvaal and the Orange State, and thus open to assault 
from both sides. Political reasons, the fear of the disheartening eflect 
on the Colony of the occupation by the Boers of any part of its 
territory, and the great risk that the Zulus would throw in their lot 
with the advancing enemy, were urgently pressed upon Sir Grcorge 
White, then in command of the forces in Natal. Pie yielded, 
and allowed General Penn Symons to hold Glencoe, while he 
himself concentrated the bulk of the army in the town of Ladysmith. 
On the 15th of October the Boers, having occupied Newcastle, 
made an effort to surround and cut ofi’ the troops in Glencoe. They 
were checked by a brilliant engagement at Talana Hill (October 20), 
but the victory was attended not only by the loss of General Penn 
Symons, but by the capture of a considerable body of cavaliy and 
mounted infantry who, pressing too far forward, found themselves 
surrounded and taken off to Pretoria. Nor was the victory sufficient 
to check the Boer advance. A second victorious encounter fonght 
under General French at Elandslaagto (October 21) was equally 
ineffective. General Yule, who had succeeded Penn Symons, fuiiiid it 
necessary to leave his sick and wounded behind at Dundee, where 
they were well cared for by the Boers, and to withdraw his forces hy 
a somewhat circuitous route to join the headquarters at Ladysmith. 
The movement was covered hy Sir George White, who met the enemy 
oil the 24tli of October at Eietfontein. Though this engagement was 
successful in its object of allowing the troops under Yule to reaoli Lady- 
smiLh, it did not check the Boer advance. In great stiength, probably 
twice as mimorous as the Ikitisli troops, tliey suiroundiMl the luwn, 
enclosing witiiiii it Sir George White and his army of about 12,(i00 
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position in wMcli tlie Britisli forces had been placed, a position Avhich 
could have been allowed by the military only on an absolute miscon- 
ception as to the strength of their opponents. It was with astonishment 
that the British artillery found itself entirely outranged by the artillery 
of the Boers; and the situation at Ladysmith was only saved by the 
timely arrival of a contingent from the fleet (N'oveniber 2), bringing 
with it more effective ordnance. When Sir Bed vers aeneraiBui- 
Biiller, a man in whom the strongest reliance was felt, arrival, 
was placed in command, and it was known that an army cor[)S was 
already on its way to reinforce the troops, it was believed in England, 
in despite of the want of success in withstanding the Boer advance, that 
the danger was but temporary and that the year might well see the 
conclusion of the war. The vanity of this hope was soon discovered. 
The first duty of the troops as they arrived was to relieve the two 
beleaguered garrisons at the opposite ends of the frontier line, and at 
the same time to check the Boer commandos which had crossed the 
Orange river and were finding assistance from their Dutch brethren 
within Cape Colony. The condition of things in Natal was so threaten- 
ing that General Buller thought his presence there necessary. The 
advance towards Kimberley was intrasted to Lord Methuen. General 
Gatacre was given the exceedingly difficult task of clearing with quite 
inadequate troops the northern frontier of Cape Colony and the districts 
around Stormberg, 

In all three directions misfortune met the British arms. Lord 
Methuen, having won a distinct victory at Belmont Mag-ersfontein, 
(November 22), and having forced the line of the n. 

Modder river with considerable loss, found himself confronted by the 
army of Commandant Cronje occupying the strong position of Magors- 
fontein. He attempted his assault on the night of tlie 10th of December, 
hoping to fall upon the Boers by surprise. Such night marches, 
though much favoured by the generals in this war, are peculiarly 
liable to mishap. A warning, perhaps given by Boer spies, perha])s 
by the accidental discharge of a lifle, allowed the enemy to penetrate 
the design. In the darkness the Highland Brigade had been brought 
too close to the trenches before assuming open order ; the meri were 
but half deplojred when a murderous and overwhelming fire was 
opened on them. They were reduced to seek shelter, but remained 
at close quarters with the enemy until at one o’clock in the fifliowing 
afternoon ono of the regiments could bear it no longer and retired 
some 500 yards. The battle liad spread in other directions, but the 
assault had failed. Lord ]\Ietlmen in his despatch writes, *‘Tho 
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retiremont was uufortunate, for the enemy wore at this time quitting 
the trenches by tens and twenties. The men in the Highland Brigade 
were ready enough to rally, but the paucity of officers rendered this 
no easy matter. I attach no blame to this splendid Brigade.” How- 
ever this may have been, Lord Methuen’s great attempt had proved 
a failure, and had cost more than 800 men. 

On the very same day General Gatacre, constantly urged by the 
Gatacre’s Commander-in-Ohief at Cape Town to make an 
defeat at advance, and hoping to compensate for the deficiency 

stormberff. somewhat rash tactics, was attempting 

to dislodge his opponents at Stormberg by a movement of a similar 
character. In the night of the 9th of December he led a force of about 
3000 men from Molteno, with the intention of turning the right flank 
of tlie enemy. His guides deceived him. He persisted none the 
less in pushing on, and found himself suddenly face to face with a 
foe already expecting him, and in a strong position. His men were 
much wearied with the long night march, and after a gallant attempt 
to drive the enemy from the hills, were forced to withdraw. The 
retreat was disastrous. Broken by fatigue, and constantly under the 
fire of the Boers from the neighbouring hills, it was with the loss of 
more than GOO men taken prisoners, besides 80 killed and wounded, 
that the column regained Molteno. 

Five days later began the series of operations which ultimately 
coienso, resulted in the relief of Ladysmith. But that object was 

Dec. 15. not attained till after many failures, the effect of which 

was very painful to the vanity of the English p'eople. The evidence 
taken by the Commission of Inquiry throws much light upon the 
reasons for these failiu’es. Sir Eedvers Buller had not full confidence 
in his troops, lie found himself face to face with a most difficult 
military problem and supplied with forces insufficient in number and 
entirely unused to war. From his own evidence it would seem as 
though his first operations were intended rather to train his troops than 
to attain the immediate object, the relief of Ladysmith. Unwilling to 
expose his untried men to the diflicultics of bush fighting, he avoided 
an attack upon the left or eastern part of the Boer position, which 
proved subsequently to be tlie easiest road towards the beleaguered 
town. Believing that he could cross the Tugela and find beyond it 
an advanced position offering some safety and some room for the 
movements of his troops, he determined to attack Coienso. He says 
himself that he never went so far as to give orders for an attack, hut had 
only pointed out the positions he wished his troops to occupy. The 
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Brigade upon the left under General Hart advancing beyond the 
indicated position came under fire and was involved in battle. While 
withdrawing them, Buller received information that upon the right his 
artillery had also been pushed into an untenable position ; men and 
horses were shot down at long range and perhaps also from the 
thickets in the immediate neighbourhood. All efforts to rescue the 
guns proved unavailing and no less than eleven had to bo abandoned. 
The check was so severe that Buller considered it inexpedient to renew 
the attack. 

Within a week the British arms had thus sustained three sharp 
reverses. No wonder that complaints were heard in Renewed 
England of the incapacity of the Generals; but neither efforts, 
the people nor the Government were dismayed. As is not unusual in 
the case of English wars, want of immediate success called out the 
latent combativeness of the nation. The number of those who spoke 
against the war grew less, the determination to bring it to a successful 
end grew sterner. The Government, fully aware at last of the 
ridiculous misconceptions under which it had entered upon the war, 
with reckless lavishness now poured troops into the Colony. Seven 
Divisions had already been mobilised and despatched. An eighth 
Division was now constructed. Volunteers were called for from the 
Yeomanry and the volunteer regiments. The colonies, who from the 
first had exhibited their loyalty to the empire by offering and despatch- 
ing the small contingent of troops which were at that time considered 
sufficient, were earnestly requested to send more mounted men. But, 
more important still, it was recognised that the war in Lord Roberts’ 
Natal gave work enough to Sir Eedvers Buller, and arrival. 

Lord Roberts, with Lord Kitchener as his Chief of the Staff, was 
appointed to the chief command, and intrusted with the advance 
through the Orange State. 

Almost immediately after the arrival of Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers 
Buller made his second attempt. Again the evidence spion ko». 
before the Commission throws much light upon what 
happened. But the light is broken and perplexing, because the two 
generals on whom the ultimate responsibility must rest give very 
different versions of the events themselves and interpret them in a 
very different spirit. Buller’s plan seems to have been to make a wide 
turning movement towards bis west or left flank and to reach what ho 
believed to be comparatively level ground at Acton Homes behind the 
Boer defences of the Tugela. Meanwhile a direct attack of the nature 
of a feint was to he made upon the passage of the river known as 
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Potgieter’s Drift. The whole of this movement was placed in the 
hands of Sir Charles Warren. Understanding that he was intrusted 
with an independent command, he used his discretion in the interpre- 
tation of the general orders given him. Believing that the country 
round Acton Homes was unfavourable for the intended operations, he 
restricted the turning movement within much narrower limits than 
those which Buller had suggested. The plan as thus conceived 
required the occupation of a ridge extending westward from Spion 
Kop, and of that mountain itself, the capture of which had not been 
originally contemplated. General Buller was however himself present 
and accepted though unwillingly the change of plan. The attack was 
postponed for a day in order to allow the ground to be reconnoitred, 
but on the night of the 23rd of January the troops under the immediate 
command of General Woodgate occupied Spion Kop with little loss. 
The surface of the hill did not lend itself well to entrenchments, nor 
were such as were erected very satisfactorily placed. The troops 
upon the summit found themselves exposed to a terrible fire from the 
adjoining hills and the loss was very great. The pressure was so 
strong that Buller thought it necessary, on the death of General 
Woodgate, so far to interfere with the arrangements of his lieutenant 
as to order him to put Colonel Thorney croft in command with the 
rank of Brigadier-General, over the heads of the officers to whom the 
command would naturally have fallen. He selected Thorneycroft as 
being a trustworthy fighting man. Though exposed to a fearful fire 
and tortui’cd by thirst, the troops courageously held their position 
during the whole day, in the midst of a carnage rendered all the more 
terrible by the narrow limits within which it was concentrated. Sir 
Charles Warren, acting as he tells us under tlio direction of General 
Buller which he recognises as wuse, did not himself visit the hill, and 
communication appears to have been very difficult and much inter- 
rupted. lie had no idea of relinquishing the position. Reinforcements 
and engineers with the necessary material for entrenchments were 
actually advancing up the mountain when they were met by the 
defenders in full retreat. The slaughter had been so great, the chance 
of bringing guns to the summit or of successfully handling them when 
there appeared so slight, that Thorneycroft had thought it wise to 
order a retirement. It seems uncertain whether the position might 
not have been safely reoccupied on the following morning. Lord 
Roberts considered that it would have been possible to re-establish the 
position during the night and blames Thorneycroft for withdrawing. 
After the withdrawal Sir Redvers Buller himself took over the 
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command, and a safe and orderly retreat across the Tugela was 
accomplished. It is perhaps useless to apportion the blame of this 
dearly bought disaster. As sometimes happens bravery lost its rou^avd 
because “ some one had blundered." In the judgment of Lord Koberts, 
want of energy in Warren, want of decision in Biillcr, and want of 
tenacity in Thorneycroft, combined to produce the unfortunate result. 

Whatever may have been the mistakes Buller committed, he did 
not fail in dogged persistency. Ten days afterwards vaaikrana, 
he attempted for the third time to break through 
the Boer lines. On this occasion he selected an opening a little 
further to the cast, and succeeded in driving the enemy from a ridge 
of hills known as Vaalkranz. Nor were the Boers able to dislodge him. 
But closer examination led to the opinion that further advance would 
have brought tlie troops under a fire too heavy to have been resisted ; 
and once more General Buller withdrew behind the Tugela. 

Meanwhile, on the other scene of the war, Lord Koberts and Lord 
Kitchener had been busily engaged in organising what relief of 
was intended to be the great work of the campaign, BZimbeiUey. 
the direct invasion of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. But 
Kimberley bad first to be relieved. 'I’be army under Lord Eoberts 
had been concentrated to the south of the Modder rh'er, and while 
General Methuen continued to face Cronje’s army, a force of t5000 
horsemen and two divisions of infantry were collected some thirty 
miles to the south. The enemy, already misled by a temporary 
advance of a brigade under Sir Hector Macdonald towards the west, 
were still further deceived by Ibis movement of troops towards the 
south-east. The forces thus collected were placed under General 
French. Sweeping round the beleaguering army, he crossed the Eiet 
and the Modder rivers before any serious effort could be made to 
intercept him. Leaving the infantry to hold the ground he lind 
covered, the cavalry pressed on wuth extreme rapidity and readied 
Kimberley on February 15. The Boer forces at once withdrew, 
and the long siege was at an end For four months the garrison 
and townspeople had held out under the skilful management of 
Colonel Kekewich. Mr. Ehodes, who had gone to Kimberley at 
the outbreak of tbe war, charged himself with the defence of the 
mines, and by a judicious use of his wealth and by finding employment 
for the poorer inhabitants did much to alleviate their sufferings. 
Though the siege, as a military operation, presented no striking 
features, it played a considerable part of the general plan of the cam- 
paign. The presence of Mr. Ehodes in the town gave it a fictitious 
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value in tlie eyes of the Boers ; and the forces under the command 
of Oronje, which might otherwise have been a source of great danger, 
remained practically useless around it while Lord Koberts was com- 
pleting his plans. 

The relief of Kimberley was however but a side issue of the 
Oronje’ssur- greater operations of the campaign. With General 
render, reia. 27. French’s troops between him and Kimberley, and 
aware of the intentions of Lord Roberts, Oronje at once retired with 
great rapidity up the Modder river towards Bloemfontein. An exciting 
race between him and his pursuers brought him to Paardeberg, where 
he found that he had been outstripped and that the British troops lay all 
around him. He took up a position in the bed of the river (February 17). 
And there, with their women and children huddled in wagons or 
sheltered in burrows scooped in the sand, he and his followers held out 
under a fearful artillery fire for more than a week. Gradually the 
ring of his assailants closed round him, and at length the occupation 
by some of the Canadians of a position commanding the river bed 
(February 26) and the hideous condition of his camp from ‘the 
destruction wrought by the artillery upon his horses and cattle, drove 
him to surrender. He capitulated unconditionally, and with his whole 
army of 4000 men was at once despatched to St, Helena. 

This groat surrender was followed by the occupation of Bloem- 
Ocoupation of 'I'lic resistance offered to the advance of the 

Bloemfontein, troops from Paardeberg was overcome without much 
Marcuis. difficulty. But the hardships of the whole march had 
been severe. While in the act of carrying out his gi'eat operation, 
Lord Roberts had been nearly crippled by the unfortunate loss of a 
large convoy of provisions (February 15). In full reliance on his 
troops however he had proceeded with his work, and though 1 educed 
to half and even to quarter rations, his men had not failed him. But 
once arrived at Bloemfontein, a period of rest and recruitment was 
a matter of absolute necessity; the horses were worn out, supplies 
had to be brought up from the Cape. For six weeks the army lay in 


apparent idleness, an unfortunate necessity, as it prevented Lord 
Roberts from taking immediate advantage of the disorganisation of 
the enemy, and allowed the Boers time to recover their shaken 
courage. 

The rapid advance towards Bloemfontein and the critical situation 
of the Boer leader at Paardeberg had somewhat lessened 
effortfle'bf the grip of the Boers upon Ladysmith. A certain 

14-28. number of them had been called off into the Orange 
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State to attempt to save Cronje from his fate. But too much stress 
has been laid upon this ; there were still abundance of burghers left 
to hold the Colenso position which had hitherto proved impregnable. 



Walker & Cockerell sc* 


General Buller had spoken of having found out at last the key of 
the position, when he occupied Yaalkranz. His words at the time 
were over sanguine, but a few weeks later a fresh effort was made, 
and the words proved true. Much hard work and hard fighting had 
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changed the untried lads of a few months before into an army of 
veterans ; he could now venture to undertake what he had then 
shrunk from, an attack upon the weak point in the Boer position, 
their eastern or left flank. At Colenso the river Tugela makes a 
sharp angle to the north and then again resumes its south-easterly 
course. This crook in the river was occupied by the Hlangwana 
Hill. The Boers had been allowed to cross the river and fortify this 
hill, which thus formed the eastern end of their position. The 
defenders of the hill would, if it was assaulted, have the disad- 
vantage of fighting with the river behind them, and there would 
necessarily be some difficulty in reinforcing them. If captured, the 
hill enfiladed and commanded the whole Colenso position. It was 
to effect this capture that the army, after a few days of rest and 
almost at the same time that Cronje’s forces were entangled at 
Paardeberg, was launched upon its fourth and final effort to relieve 
Ladysmith, an effort which entailed fourteen days of constant and 
costly fighting. 

Quite at the extreme left and beyond the lines of the Boers, two 
hills, Monte Christo and Oingolo, commanded the Hlangwana Hill, 
just as that hill itself commanded the Colenso position. These two 
hills were taken with but slight resistance, and on the following day 
Hlangwana, (February 19) the enemy was driven from Hlangwana 
peb. 19. itself. It would seem that there was a general belief, 

in which Buffer shared, that this capture was so decisive that the 
enemy would at once withdraw, and that no opposition would be 
offered except by a weak rearguard ; he therefore stopped his flanking 
movement, brought his troops and guns across the river a little to the 
nortli of Colenso, and determined to push his way straight to Lady- 
smith, following the line of railway. This sanguine view was soon 
dissipated by bitter experience. Three hills lay across the approach 
to the city. The assault of the first of these was entrusted to 
General Hart with the Irish Brigade, and was carried out witli 
desperate bravery (Febniary 22). But the assailants were unable 
to reach the trenches, and had to content themselves, after the 
loss of half their number, with holding grimly on, in a position 
affording some slight shelter about 400 yards from the enemy. 
Warned, by this check, of the continued difficulty of a direct forward 
march, General Buffer resumed his former strategy, recrossed the 
river, and again turning the Boer left flank, captured the most 
eastern of the three hills which, barring the direct advance by the 
railway, were known as the Pieter’s position. The possession of this 
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hill, as in the case of Hlangwana, rendered the defence of the other 
two impossible. A simultaneous assault upon them dieter’s Hin. 
drove the Boers to flight, and for the first time since 
the operations had begun victory fell to the lot of the British. 

The hope of saving Ladysmith was on the point of realisation. It 
was even nearer than either troops or general imagined. Belief of Lady- 
The wide plain which spread from tlie back of the smith. 

Pieter’s position was intersected by ridges, and the great Bulwaua 
mountain overhanging Ladysmith was still in the hands of the enemy. 
Another great battle seemed necessary. But in truth the Boers had 
been thoroughly beaten and understood their defeat ; they were rapidly 
withdrawing with all their wagons and guns. The English cavalry 
advancing to reconnoitre found no obstacle in the way, and Lord 
Dundonald, galloping forward with a few squadrons, was able to join 
hands with the enfeebled but steadfast garrison (February 28). The 
relief came none to soon ; 118 daj^s of constant bombardment, aggra- 
vated by semi-starvation and the ravages of enteric fever, had so 
weakened the garrison that at the close of the siege ho more than 2000 
men, described as tottering under the weight of their rifles, could be 
collected to keep up even a semblance of pursuit upon the retiring 
Boers. Among the many glorious recollections of the British army the 
lengthened defence of Ladysmith will always find a place. Sir George 
"Wlnte, when once he had determined that the proper strategy to 
adopt was to hold the town and thus to keep the enemies employed who 
would otherwise have overrun South Natal, conducted the defence 
with great skill, and^vas well seconded by the courage of his troops and 
the patience of the residents. On first finding himself compelled to 
fall back and occupy the town, he had thought of attempting offensive 
measures of defence. But warned by his ill success at Nicholson’s Nek 
(October 30), he contented himself with occupying a widespread defensive 
position, and there awaited relief. It is said that 16,000 shells fell 
wdthin the lines. The inhabitants found shelter in holes dug in the 
banks of the river. The number of men admitted to the hospital during 
the investment nearly equalled the number of the whole beleaguered 
army. Before the relief arrived ammunition was running short, and 
even the supply of horse flesh was failing. Several assaults had been 
repulsed. One of these, on the 6th of January, wheu the hills to the south 
of the position were attacked with a desperate bravery which threatened 
for a while to be successful, was one of the few instances of close personal 
fighting which occurred during the war. If the tenacity and courage of 
the besieged had been great, the loss of the relieving army tells a tale of 
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persistent bravery in the face of overwlielming'difficulties. The loss in 
killed and wounded in Boiler’s army during its four attempts was more 
than 6000, nearly 20 per cent, of its whole number. Questions may 
be raised as to the wisdom of the strategy and tactics employed ; but 
it remains certain that the greatest difficulty of the whole war had 
been successfully encountered, and that the General retained to 
the end the confidence and admiration of his troops. 

The pursuit was not pressed. The Boers withdrew with baggage 
and artillery to a position on the Biggarsberg south of Laing’s Nek. 
Thither Buller followed them, and after three months, during which he 
was awaiting the developments of the war in the Orange State, by some 
well-arranged movements he brought his army into the Transvaal and 
compelled the further withdrawal of the enemy (June 12). 

Meanwhile the enforced idleness of the army at Bloemfontein 
encouraged the Free Staters to resume the offensive. The scene of 
their activity was in the south and east, where Christian De Wet first 
gave proof of his extraordinary ability as a partisan leader. The 
advance of Lord Eoberts had allowed the British troops in the north 
of Cape Colony to push across the Orange river. At Bethulie the 
bridge, saved by the gallantry of Captain Popham and Lieutenant 
Grant, who succeeded in withdrawing dynamite charges placed for its 
destruction, was used by General Gatacre in his advance to Springfontein, 
while Colonel Brabant with the Colonial troops (March 11) crossed at 
Aliwal, and sending forward part of his force along the Basuto border, 
occupied Wepener, From Bloemfontein itself a force had proceeded 
eastward, had captured the waterworks, about 25 miles from the city, 
and still pushing forward had occupied Thabanchu. The north-eastern 
districts of the Orange State were still occupied by the Boer com- 
mandos. Towards the end of March they began to renew their activity. 
Colonel Broadwood was compelled to retire from Thabanchu, and crossing 
as he believed in perfect safety the plain which led to Bloemfontein, 
saiman’s Post, suddenly found himself in an ambush carefully laid 
March 81. jn bed of a stream, at Sannah’s Post, and there lost 
180 wagons of his convoy, 7 guns, and 426 prisoners. Worse than 
the actual loss was the occupation by the Boers of the waterworks, 
obliging as it did the troops in Bloemfontein to use the inferior water 
of the town, and thus adding fresh violence to the outbreak of 
enteric fever already raging. 

Four days later a paiiy of about 2000 of the same troops who had 
Beddersburff, ambushed Broadwood, passing southward, surrounded 
April 4. a detachment, consisting of three companies of Irish 
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Kifles and two of mounted infantry, drawn from General Gatacre’s 
force, and compelled them to surrender at Reddersburg. The dis- 
aster at Sannah’s Post and the withdrawal of General Colville’s 
division from Thahanchu had left these companies uncovered. They 
were ordered to withdraw, and during the operation were sur- 
rounded by the Boers, Without guns, without water, and having lost 
most of their officers, the men, after holding out for two days upon 
some kopjes which they had occupied, were driven to surrender. 
Though General Gatacre, on receiving information of their danger, 
had collected troops with extreme rapidity for their rescue, he was too 
late, and 550 more prisoners fell into the hands of the Boers. It 
was a most disastrous week. But at least it taught the English 
that the country was not yet conquered, that it was unsafe to wander 
in small detachments, and that some concentration for defence was a 
matter of necessity. 

One characteristic in the generalship of Lord Roberts was his 
capacity for disregarding small reverses, and of fixing 
his attention upon the great essentials. As the loss of the orange 
his convoy had in no wise checked his march upon 
Bloemfontein, so now, in spite of Sannah’s Post and Reddersburg, he 
continued unmoved to prepare for his advance to Pretoria. The 
Orange Free State was declared to be annexed to the British empire, 
and became the Orange River Colony. Bloemfontein was organised 
as a British possession. A proclamation was issued offering protection 
to such Boers as would give a declaration of neutrality. It was the 
first instance of an error which seems to have gone hand in hand \vith 
Lord Roberts’ brilliant strategy. He seems to have misapprehended 
the fundamental difference which exists between the defeat of organ- 
ised opposition and the occupation of a conquered country. It proved 
impossible to give effect to the promises of the Proclamation. In 
innumerable instances neutral Boers, who had surrendered under its 
provisions, were attacked by the scattered forces of the enemy, and, 
finding themselves unprotected, joined the ranks of their belligerent 
fellow-countrymen. On many of these occasions their conduct was 
no doubt forced upon them ; but a door was opened for fictitious sur- 
renders to be recalled when the immediate danger from the British 
troops was withdrawn, and the country behind the advancing army 
remained in the occupation of covert enemies. 

Before the actual forward movement began, an attempt was 
made to envelop a portion of De Wet’s troops, who, Belief of we- 
a few days after their success at Reddersburg, had peaer, April 26. 
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attempted a similar stroke upon Brabant’s troops in Wepener. The 
Colonials, of whom the garrison consisted, being well led by Major 
Dalgety, and well supplied, found no great difficulty in repelling all 
assaults and in holding their position for seventeen days. Lord Roberts 
hoped to enclose and capture the Boer commandos who were thus held 
in a state of inactivity. Columns from several directions were turned 
upon them, and Ian Hamilton with a force consisting chiefly of mounted 
infantry pushed forward to Thabanchu to cut off their retreat. But De 
Wet, to whom every inhabitant served as an intelligence agent, found no 
difficulty on this occasion as on so many others in avoiding the snare, 
and withdrew into safety. But even this futile attempt was worked into 
the general plan. Ian Hamilton’s force, now raised to some 13,000 
men, became at once the right wing of the main army, which began its 
great advance on May 1. 

The movement was extraordinarily rapid. It was Ian Hamilton’s 
Advance to acting on the right, to turn each position as it was 

Pretoria, May 1 occupied by the enemy. The strategy was completely 
to June 6. Successful. With nearly constant fighting, but without 
any general engagements, the army swept on. The enemy withdrew 
from position after position. Kroonstad, where the Government of 
the Orange State had taken refuge, was occupied on the 12th. A 
week’s halt was allowed, and then the rapid march was resumed, till 
on the 26th and 27th the Vaal river was crossed and the Transvaal 
itself invaded. General French, and Ian Hamilton, who had now 
moved across the main army to the left flank, drove back the enemy 
from their last position atDoornkop on the Klip river, and on May 31st 
Lord Roberts with his troops, having marched 130 miles in seven days, 
entered Johannesburg, Tliey were still 30 miles from the capital, 
which was known to be defended by very formidable works. For- 
tunately these were not held, and after a very slight resistance, on the 
5th of June, the anny marched into Pretoria. The second capital 
was thus occupied. Perhaps the pleasantest fruit of the victory was 
the liberation of the 130 officers from the Pretoria prison, and of the 
3000 soldiers whom a rapid rush of a body of cavalry released from 
Waterval, some 14 miles to the north. 

In his advance on Pretoria Lord Roberts bad included the relief of 
BeUefof Mafeking. There, from the first breaking out of the 

** Mafeking-. -^var, the little garrison under command of Colonel 
Baden-Powell had been offering a determined and spirited resistance. 
Attempts to relieve it had been made by Colonel Plumer from the 
north, but had not as yet proved successful. An expedition of mounted 
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troops under Colonel Mahon was now organised with extreme secrecy, 
and succeeded in making its way intoMafeking on the ITtii of May, and 
compelling the Vfithdrawal of the besiegers. The gallant defence of the 
place and the resourceful character of the commander had fixed the 
attention of the people of England upon the little town. Its fate and the 
incidents of the siege had been watched with extraordinary interest, 
and the news of its relief was received with an outburst of riotous and 
enthusiastic joy somewhat out of proportion to the real importance of 
the event. 

Although Lord Eoberts had now secured the two capitals, wliicli in 
an ordinary war of the European type would probably second pimse 
have brought the struggle to a conclusion, his position 
was one of great danger. The very rapidity of his success had 
aggi*avated the difficulty ; for, unbroken by any crushing defeat, and 
wisely avoiding the temptation of holding out in their towns against 
an overwhelming enemy, the Boers had fallen back upon a form of 
warfare for which they were much better fitted than for the great 
operations of war. An unbeaten force of Free Staters occupied the 
north-east of the Orange State, under the command of De "Wet, 
Olivier, and Prinsloo. Lord Eoberts’ communications (most slenderly 
held) were at once exposed to their dashing strategy, while their 
threatening approach to the colonial frontier on the south was with 
difficulty checked by the dispersed forces of Bundle and Brabant. And 
at the same time all around Pretoria Lord Eoberts had to face the 
equally unbeaten forces of the Transvaal, ready at any moment to under- 
take offensive operations. The existence of the danger soon became 
evident. De Wet played havoc upon the railway, and for some days 
the force at Pretoria was absolutely isolated. His various attacks 
(at Lindley, May 31, at Eoodival, June 7, and at Ehenostcr, June 14) 
caused the unfortunate loss of a large body of Yeomanry which had been 
by some error left unsupported at Lindley, and of a regiment of Militia 
at Eoodival ; while the railway was entirely broken up and all com- 
munication with Cape Colony for the time rendered impossible. These 
events, disastrous and disheartening as they were, had however no effect 
upon the general course of the war. Before the advance of Lord 
Methuen from the west with a force of 6000 men, the active partisan 
leader retired to join the bulk of his compatriots in the north-cast. 

A second danger calling for more energetic treatment menaced the 
army at Pretoria. The presence of an unbeaten enemy within fifteen 
miles was a standing threat which could not be tolerated. On the 
11th of June the army pushed out eastward, and one of the most 
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considerable battles of tbe war was fought at Diamond Hill. The opera- 
Diamond Hill, Covered a line of 16 miles, and resolved themselves 

June 11 . • ii^to three distinct combats. Victory was secured and 
the position cleared by the success of Ian Hamilton upon the right. A 
combat of two days’ duration, during which the guns were at one time 
in extreme jeopardy and saved only by brilliant cavalry charges, placed 
liis force upon the plateau which crowned the Boer position. The 
gallant conduct of the 82nd Battery, which in the face of a tremendous 
fire took up and held a position within 1200 yards of the enemy, saved 
a situation which might otherwise have proved critical. Lord Roberts 
was now able to give his troops 'the necessary rest, and gradually to 
extend his right until Ian Hamilton, passing through Heilbron, could 
join hands with Buller, who with the Natal forces had been gradually 
working northwards after his successful passage of the mountains. 
The armies of the Orange State and the Transvaal were thus sepa- 
rated, and the ground was being cleared for separate action against 
them. 

Both operations were successful. The first, as was natural because 
it tended to the safety of the communications, was directed against the 
Orange Staters who, under De Wet, Prinsloo, Olivier, and De Villiers 
were occupying the inaccessible hill country along the Basuto border 
between Ficksburg and Bethlehem. Against these troops six columns 
were converged, and gradually closed in upon them. At length, after 
constant fighting, the commandos were surrounded near Fouriesburg 
in the Caledon Valley, but not before the indefatigable De Wet had 
broken from them, rushed rapidly northward, and made his appearance 
upon the railway at Vredefort. Those who remained were driven to an 
Prinsioo’s sur- unconditional surrender, on the 30th of J uly. It seemed 
i?Su:ie^urg howevcr that Prinsloo had gone somewhat beyond his 

July so. authority. At all events Olivier with 1500 men broke 

away from the main body and escaped. The surrendered troops num- 
bered nearly 5000, with 3 guns. The great advantage strategically of j 
this capture was the opening of the railway through Van Reenen’s Pass ' 
into Natal, which enabled supplies to be brought direct from Durban. 

Apart from local disturbances which were constantly arising in all 
parts of the country, the war had been at length concentrated in the 
Transvaal. But before moving forward, and while waiting for the 
arrival of fresh horses, Lord Roberts had to beat off attacks all round 
Pretoria. For General Botha appears to have intended to use the 
enforced idleness of the British commander to execute a combined 
attack upon the town. As a part of this plan De la Rey was sent 
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into the western districts, where he proved a most active and uncon- 
querable enemy. So large a movement was really beyond the powers 
of the Boers ; their assaults were insufficient to detain Lord Boberts. 
He only waited to secure his communications and to make one 
more attempt to capture De Wet and the commandos attempts to 
which had escaped from Fouriesburg. Close pursuit capture De 
rendered De Wet’s return southward impossible, and ® * 
drove him to adopt what appeared the foolhardy determination to 
push through the Transvaal and join his friends to the north of 
Pretoria. For the moment it seemed that his enterprise must fail, and 
the hope of his capture rose high as* he approached the Magalicsherg 
ridge to the west of Pretoria, which still separated him from the 
district in the occupation of De la Rey. There were but three passes over 
the ridge, and they were believed to be in British hands. Methuen 
stopped him on the west. Kitchener and Broadwood were pursuing him 
from the south, Pretoria closed the east. From this desperate position 
however he again managed to extricate himself, and with ex-President 
Steyn, who had constantly accompanied him, escaped from the trap. 
He sent Steyn eastward ; and after awhile found means to return, with 
a few followers, over the mountains into the Orange State. 

De Wet was for the time no longer formidable ; he had lost nearly all 
his baggage and supplies during the long and close j^oberts’ 
pursuit ; and though De la Rey was still active in the final move- 
west, it was now possible to undertake what was 
regarded as a final movement. General Buller came up from the 
south, while Lord Roberts pushed along the railway line to meet him. 
The same strategy was adopted as on the advance to Pretoria. The 
army, occupying a spread of nearly 30 miles, consisted as before of 
a centre and wings thrown far out to the right and left. It was nut 
without some fighting, notably at Bergendal, that the line was gradually 
cleared. On the 28th of August Buller occupied Machadodorp, where 
for many weeks President Kruger and the movable Government of the 
Transvaal had been living in railway carriages, ready as the President 
declared to move westward. On the 30th the British prisoners who had 
been kept at Noitgedacht were liberated, and it was determined to 
advance against Lydenburg, where it had been always thought possible 
that the Boers would make their final stand. Again there was opposition, 
again it faded before flank attacks, and on tire 6th of September Lydeii- 
burg was occupied. Five days later General Buller was as far north 


as Spitzkop, while more to the south Barberton, the great raihvay 
junction, was occupied by French. On the 11th President Kruger 
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arrived at Lorenzo Marques, having at length despaired of his country 
and determined to withdraw to Europe. Confused fighting still 
continued in many directions, especially in the west. But the occu- 
pation (September 24) of Komatipoort, the frontier station on the 
railway, and the withdrawal into Portuguese territory of General 
Piennaar with 2000 men marked the close of the first stage of the war. 

In fact Lord Boberts believed, and declared his belief, that the war 
Supposed end ended. It was under this impression that on the 

of the war. Igt of September he had issued an important procla- 

mation pointing out the hopelessness of the Boer cause, and threatening 
strong repressive measures if, the real war being ended, the defence 
should sink into a wild and irregular guerilla warfare. His attitude, 
and his declaration that the war was ended, in the light of sub- 
sequent events was open to much adverse criticism. Yet in fact it 
was true. If by war is meant the struggle of armies bound by the 
habits and practices which attend civilized warfare, the war was at an 
end. But to conquer in a war, and to conquer a brave people 
determined not to be subdued are two very different things. For 
nearly two years longer the whole power of England was kept upon 
the stretch in the effort of its armies to occupy and hold the land 
which they had nominally won. Indeed before that consummation 
could be arrived at, the often repeated demand for unconditional 
surrender had to be withdrawn. It was upon terms by no means 
dishonourable to themselves that the fighting remnant of Boer i3atriots 
at length accepted the supremacy of Great Britain. 

The second act, if it may be so called, of the war, the gradual 
acquisition and occupation of the country, was left to Lord Kitchener, 
whose complete and elaborate military processes well fitted him for 
such a duty. It was only by the erection of lines of blockhouses, 
connected by thousands of miles of barbed wire entanglement, that the 
conquered country was gradually appropriated. This work, which 
si last convinced the Boers of the impossibility of further resistance and 
led to the conclusion of peace (June 1, 1002), and the still more 
T3ie recon- interesting work of restoration of the devastated 

toilord^^^^ country and the repatriation of the captive and exiled 

Milner. inhabitants, carried out apparently with exemplary 

care and wisdom by Lord Milner and those working under him, do not 
fall within the limits of this histoiy. 

If was in the belief that his work was fully accomplished that Lord 
iiordBoiberts’ Boberts returned to England; and it was as the sue- 

retixm. cessful vindicator of the honour of the empire that he 
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was received by the aged Queen. lie came home to have honours 
heaped on him. He was made an earl ; he was given the Order of 
the Garter. He was summoned to a special audience at Windsor. 
Always popular, he now became the darling hero of the peo];)]e, and 
was received wherever he went with enthusiastic welcome. It was 
not merely his popularity and his success which made his home- 
coming welcome. He was at once to take up the office of Commander- 
in- Chief, which increasing infirmities compelled Lord Wolseley to 
resign, and in that office great things were both hoped and expected 
from him. Successful though on the whole the army had been, there 
had been times of most depressing disaster. Nor could the nation flatter 
itself that the organising authority on which the action of the army 
depended was at all to be trusted. There were incidents enough in 
the course of the war to fill men’s minds with a total want of confidence 
in the administration. Even the speeches of Lord Wolseley himself 
tended to the belief that reconstitution in some form 

jElxpsctSQ. r©*. 

or other was much wanted. Though he assumed the form at tn© 
usual official tone in parts of his speeches, declared his office, 
admiration of what has been done, and his belief in the army sj^stem as 
established by Mr. Cardwell, he had admitted the difficulty under which 
the Commander-in-Chief laboured from the subordination of his opinion 
to the exigencies of politics or of the Treasury. As the new Secretary 
at War, Mr. St. John Brodrick, soon after his appointment in November, 
declared that he hoped his own experience as Under Secretary might 
“prove a useful adjunct to those inspirations which, after the greatest 
campaign of our generation, would be afTorded him by the greatest 
soldier of our age,” it was expected that the voice of the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief would prove more potent in the great process of 
reorganisation than had apparently been the case with his predecessor. 

The delay of the Government to carry out according to promise a 
searching public inquiry into the conduct of the War General eiec- 
Office during the earlier months of the war, caused oct. 1900. 
much disappointment. Public disapproval was strongly expressed and 
seemed to be increasing ; and in this may probably be found one of 
the reasons which induced Lord Salisbury to dissolve Parliament in 
September, at a moment when circumstances seemed scarcely to 
justify such a step. His majority was still unbroken, and there were 
reasons connected with the registration which should have postponed 
the dissolution. There seemed in fact no real ground for dissolving 
Parliament. Yet the Government can scarcely be blamed for taking 
advantage of any opportunity to secure for themselves a lengthened 
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teauro of oflice ia whicli to complete the war they had begua. It was 
natural that they should wish to stifle under the wave of enthusiasm 
caused by Lord Koberts’ success the rising voice of discontent at 
the serious miscarriages which from time to time had marked 
the conduct of the war. Therefore, although the dissolution seemed 
unnecessary, for there were practically but few of the opposition 
leaders who were inclined to recommend any other course than the 
prosecution of the war to a triumphant close, the Government suc- 
ceeded in giving to their appeal to the people the character of a 
demand for a fresh mandate to complete the war. It suited the 
Unionists to raise the cry, to which Mr. Chamberlain somewhat un- 
justiliably lent his support, that “ to vote against the Government was 
to vote for the Boers,” a cry which found an echo in the prevalent 
sentiment, and secured to the party in power a fresh tenure of office 
and a Parliamentary majority of more than 130, 

It was thought advisable to make a few changes in the Ministry, Mr. 
Changes in the John Brodrick, who had shown some practical capa- 
Ministry. city and some debating power in his position as Under 
Secretary, was placed at the War Office. Lord Selborne, whose love 
of politics had led him at one time to suggest that Peers should if they 
pleased be allowed to seek seats in the Lower House, and who was a 
man of much strong sense, was put at the Admiralty. 'The world was 
not surprised that Lord Salisbury should confess the approach of ago 
and withdraw from the personal charge of the Foreign Office ; but it 
was not without some misgiving and some astonishment that it saw 
the vacant post occupied by Lord Lansdowne, the man whose manage- 
ment of the War Oilicc had certainly not been regarded generally as a 
successful piece of work. The changes necessitated the withdrawal 
from public life of several of the old leaders who had during the 
generation which was passing away played a prominent part among 
the Unionists. Of these the most important was Mr. Goschen, whose 
administration of the Admiralty had always wmn the approbation 
both of the service and of the country at laigo, and whoso consistent 
maintenance of his own views and courageous and outspoken if 
somewhat perfervid patriotism had gained for him the general respect 
It was with flattering words of kindness and regret that the Queen 
accepted the retirement of her old and faithful servant, and in a 
touching phrase of sympathy told him that she too was beginning to 
weary of the burden of duty she had so long borne. 

In fact the dark shadow of the approaching end was already closing 
upon the aged Queen, Early in January 1901 she received Lord 
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Eoberts to a second private audience, and, though with some difficulty, 
for several hours found strength to caiTy on the con- ciTieen’a 
versation and to hear from him of the great deeds of deatja, Jan. 22, 
her troops. A few days later ominous bulletins warned 
the nation of its approaching loss, and on the 22nd the sad news 
was spread that the life of the great Queen had ended. Never 
perhaps did the death of a Monarch call forth such deep-felt and 
personal sorrow. 

The extraordinary success with which, in a way which finds no 
parallel in the history of crowned heads, she had managed to take her 
people into her confidence and to make them the sharers of her sorrows 
and joys, had endeared her to every class of the nation. Her ready 
sympathy with every form of distress, and the kind and gracious words 
with which she had associated herself with many instances of even 
private sorrow, had touched in a very peculiar manner the domestic 
sentiment so strong among the English people. There was scarcely a 
family which did not feel as though they had lost a relative or friend. 
The strange, almost inexplicable, feeling of loyalty found in her an 
object on which it could lavish itself without that touch of incongruity 
which so often attends it, and could gather fresh food even in an age 
when criticism is apt to undermine all sentiment. 

The Queen’s power of exciting and feeling sympathy, though an 
invaluable element of greatness in a constitutional Appreciation 
monarch, was by no means her only gift. It was of tiie Queen, 
alluded to by all the statesmen whose duty it was to give utterance to 
the national feeling when the new Parliament assembled. But in 
every case there was mingled with it a recognition of the greatness 
of the Queen in the execution of her duties as a ruler. The world is 
too ready to confuse tlie constitutional monarch with the roifain&ant, 
to regard him as an ornamental appendage, whose duties are chiefly 
social, and whose energies are wasted in bestowing an air of grace and 
dignity to national celebrations and traditional ceremonies ; the real 
work of government is, according to common belief, entirely in the 
hands of the responsible Ministers. If this is ever true, it was certainly 
not true in the case of Queen Victoria. The work of the constitutional 
monarch is of necessity behind the veil ; it is none the less vast in 
amount and charged with the gravest importance. It is only now and 
then, when a biography of some great Minister or intimate friend of 
the sovereign affords a passing glimpse of the inner working of the 
Government, that the true position of the Head of the Empire is made 
known to the world. Such a revelation comes as a surprise. The 
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amount of labour required of tlie sovereign and the influence wbicli he 
is able to exert, are nothing short of astonishing. No monarch ever 
discharged the onerous duties of the crown more conscientiously or 
more loyally than Queen Victoria. She was kept informed of all 
the intricacies of party warfare. Day by day the Prime Minister was 
required to furnish her with a written account of the political situation 
and of the course of the debates in Parliament, Every paper oi 
importance was laid before her. And with her it was no mere 
question of the appending of her signature; she required of her 
servants an exact and complete explanation of every subject presented 
to her. There was no step taken, whatever the complexion of the 
Ministry might be, without her full knowledge. There was no difficulty 
in which she was not consulted ; there were few in which her advice 
was not of the gi'eatest value. Again and again hitches in the Cabinet 
were smoothed out by her resourceful suggestions ; more than once the 
knots of international diplomacy were unravelled by her skill. And 
although she was consistently faithful to that Ministry which the desire 
of the nation had for the time placed in office, there is no question but 
that their action was influenced by her personal opinion, and by the 
wisdom which was the fruit of her long experience. 

It was with a deep recognition of this side of the Queen’s character 
Mr Balfour’s moving the Address in reply to a 

speech. message from the King, closed his speech with these 

Jan. S5. words : “ It is not given to a constitutional monarch to 

signalise his reign by any great isolated action. The effect of a con- 
stitutional sovereign, great as it is, is produced by the slow, constant, 
and cumulative results of a great ideal and a great example; and 
of that great ideal and that great example Queen Victoria surely 
was the first of all constitutional monarchs whom the world has 
yet seen.” After dwelling impressively on her life of continuous 
labour, he added ; ‘‘ Short as was the interval between the last public 
document and her final rest, it was yet long enough to clog the 
wheels of administration; and when I saw the vast mass of un- 
touched documents which awaited the hand of the sovereign of this 
country to deal with, it was brought vividly before my mind how 
admirable was the unostentatious patience with which for sixty-three 
years, through sorrow, through suffering, in moments of weariness, in 
moments it may be of despondency, she carried on without intermission 
her share in the government of this great empire. She had her 
reward in the undying affection and immemorial recollection of all her 
subjects. She passed away without an enemy in the world, for even 
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those who loved not England loved her. No such reign, no such 
ending has been known in our history before.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in seconding the motion, alluded 
to the personal character of the Queen. There was campi)en- 
between her and her people a friendly, tender, almost Bannerman. 
familiar, mutual understanding, which it is almost impossible to put into 
words. Who can measure the strength which the existence of a 
relation such as this between the Sovereign and her people must have 
given through all these years to this kingdom and this empire? " 

Lord Kosebery, in speaking to the governors of the Koyal Scottish 
Hospital in London, on the 30th of January, said: 

“ I venture to say that there is not an intelligent home 
throughout the world that has not been profoundly moved by the death 
of this illustrious woman. Probably every subject in Great Britain 
realises that he has lost his gi’eatest and his best friend. But they do 
not understand of what enormous weight in the councils of the world 
we are deprived by the death of our late Sovereign.” And then after 
speaking of her vast personal influence in every country in Europe, ho 
asked, “ Can we not realise, then, what a force the personal influence 
of such a Sovereign must have been in the troubled councils of Europe ? 
And when, as we know, that influence was always given for peace, for 
freedom, and for good government, we feel that not merely ourselves 
but all the world has lost one of its best friends. She saw that the 
essential dignity of the throne does not lie in pomps and palaces, but in 
the dignity of supreme example ; and the watchwords of her life, so far 
as we could discern them, were duty and sympathy.” 

Her personal and religious character was well summed up by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking in the House of Archbishop of 
Lords on the 26th of January. ‘‘Eor myself it is oanterhiury. 
impossible to look back over her reign without a deep sense of gratitude 
to God for having given us such a Sovereign to reign over us, a 
Sovereign whose powers of statesmanship and powers of advising those 
who had the government in their hands have been already spoken of, 
but whose influence as a woman, and I may add as a truly religious 
woman, was far greater than anything which could be exercised by the 
wisest statesman. Her influence, the character of her Court, the 
character of the domestic life (of which her subjects were allowed to 
know something) had a penetrating power which reached far beyond 
the possibility of our being able to trace it. There can bo no question 
that all society has been the better because the Queen has reigned,” 

The striking words of Lord Salisbury form a fitting close to this 
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chorus of appreciative love and admiration. We owe her gratitude in 
liord Sails- every direction, for her influence in elevating the people, 
toury’s speech, power with foreign Courts and Sovereigns to 

remove difficulties and misapprehension which sometimes might have 
been dangerous ; but above all things we owe her gratitude for this, 
that by a happy dispensation her reign has coincided with that great 
change which has come over the political structure of this country and 
the political instincts of its people. She has bridged over that great 
interval which separates old England from new England. Other 
nations may have had to pass through similar trials, but have seldom 
passed through them so peaceably, so easily, and with so much 
prosperity and success as wc have. I think that future historians will 
look to the Queen’s reign as the boundary which separates the two 
states of England, England which has changed so much, and recognise 
that we have undergone the change with constant increase of public 
prosperity, without any friction to endanger the peace or stability of 
our civil life, and at the same time with a constant expansion of an 
empire which every year gi’ows more and more powerful. We owe all 
these blessings to the tact, the wisdom, the passionate patriotism, and 
the incomparable judgment of the Sovereign whom we deplore.” 

It is consonant with her readiness to apprehend the national feeling, 
The Queen as SO well described by Lord Salisbury, that the imperial 
Bmnress. instinct had of late years been strongly roused in her. 

She loved to think of herself as the Empress of India. The gi’owth 
and expansion of the empire appealed to her closely, and whatever 
may have been her personal sorrows or her personal weariness, the last 
year of her life must have been full of satisfaction to her as a Queen. 
Almost the last Bill to which she put her signature was that for creating 
the great Commonwealth of Australia. The position of England in 
South Africa must have appeared to her assured. Her two great 
Jubilees of 1887 and 1807 had foreshadowed the close connection of 
the Colonies with the mother country, which the events of the Boer 
War had so thoroughly realised. The risk, which we cannot but 
suppose to have been great in her eyes, of some disturbance at least in 
the unity of the empire by the triumph of Home Buie, seemed to have 
disappeared. She had been able to visit Ireland in the spring of 1900 
and to receive there a friendly, almost enthusiastic, welcome ; while her 
reception in her state progresses through London must have told her 
very plainly how deep-rooted and sincere was the love of her people, 
how strong the first link in the chain which bound the empire together. 

The eloquent words of those to whose lot it fell to express the 
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national feeling on the Queen’s death were conceived in an optimistic 
spirit befitting the solemn occasion. A spirit of hope causes for 
and self-reliance well becomes the leaders of a people 
at the opening of a new era. Yet there are certain facts in nearly every 
sphere of English life which must lead the observer to ask himself 
whether the late reign, great as it was, is to be regarded as a beginning 
or as an end; whether it marks a step in the development of even 
greater progress, or the summit of achievement in which signs of 
deterioration are already visible. The enormous increase of the 
empire, and the incredible accumulation of wealth, are themselves causes 
of deep anxiety. Whether Great Britain is still capable of expanding, or 
even of maintaining its existing expansion, or whether the hour has 
arrived when, as in other empires, the very greatness of its acquisitions 
and its wealth tends to overstrain its strength, and leads towards a 
course of decadence, is a question not to be hurriedly decided. 

The province of history is neither to prophesy nor to encourage, but 
to note characteristic facts and tendencies. The one sigusof 
thing which makes itself obvious in the closing years of reaction, 
the late reign is the setting in of a strong tide of reaction, visible in nearly 
every branch of life. It is impossible to say whether this arises from a 
wise effort to check the over rapid growth of democracy, or merely from 
the swing of the pendulum and the reversion of popular feeling to the 
ordinary unthinking impulses of human nature, after a period dominated 
by principles often abstract in character and requiring much thought 
for their comprehension. The existence of the reaction however 
remains a fact. Ambition and the love of rule, belief in extended 
empire, in restricted and selfish commerce, in the superiority of a 
military life, in the value and importance of the privileged classes, 
and the substitution of symbolism for higher spiritual creeds, are 
marked characteristics of the time, and are exactly those things which 
the last century prided itself on having left behind. 

The desire for the acquisition of territory, the belief in the advantages 
of extended, rather than concentrated and well-ruled 
dominion, which prevailed in the eighteenth century, increased 
has again made its appearance. Spheres of influence, 
chartered companies, annexation of savage lands, reappear as promi- 
nent features of political life. The public has again become nervously 
sensitive at any fancied loss of prestige, a well-known feature of what is 
generally spoken of as a bygone time. The whole system of commercial 
economy has begun to be questioned. The free-trade doctrines, under 
which the country has grown gi’eat, are spoken of in the leading organs 
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of the Press as antkiuated shibboleths.” The principles of the great 
fiiiancierSj who for many years have been regarded with practical unani- 
mity as unquestioned authorities, arc forced again to pass through the 
crucible of inquiry. The exclusion, as far as possible, of foreign competi- 
tion is becoming a widespread object of desire. Nor is this exclusive- 
ness confined to commerce. Those very combinations which had their 
origin in the democratic desire for the improvement of the working 
classes have in too many instances become institutions directed chiefly 
to the shortening of the working hours of the favoured few, and the 
exclusion from employment of all who decline to join their societies. 

But perhaps the most obvious signs of the reaction are to be found 
Importance of changed relation between the two Houses of 

the liords. Parliament, and in the attitude of the English Church, 
Only a few years before the close of the reign it was a fixed belief that 
the centre of political power lay entirely in the House of Commons. 
So completely was this the case, that any opposition on the part of the 
Lords came almost as a surprise, and elicited the strongest denuncia- 
tions. The abolition or the thorough reform of the Upper House was 
thought to be the best party cry for a general election. Under the 
skilful hands of Lord Salisbury the position has been largely changed. 
Places of trust abroad have been uniformly placed in the hands of 
young noblemen ; the most important posts in the Ministry are held by 
members of the Upper House. Its constitutional position has been 
completely vindicated. Whether for good or evil the political power 
of the privileged class has been restored. Unquestionably the estima- 
tion of the House of Commons has been lowered ; obstruction, disorder, 
the want of party discipline, and the disintegration of parlies, have gone 
far to deprive it of its commanding position. It is unfortunate that the 
influence thus lost has passed into the hands of a class which represents 
little except property, and that thus there seems some danger of the 
constitution degenerating into a mere plutocracy. Going hand in hand 
with the vast accumulation of wealth, this political movement has pro- 
duced a state of things in which the more possession of riches has 
become a source of political and social power. 

When the majority of the English clergy are avowedly determined to 
Attitude of tue reproduce the ritual of the seventeenth century or of an 
chvxoyx. earlier time, when a considerable number even of the 

laity reject with indignation the time-honoured appellation of Protestant, 
it is needless to enlarge upon the reactionary spirit which is visible in 
the Church of England. It would appear to be a natural consequence 
of this, that in spite of many well-meant efforts of individual prelates 
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and clergymen to soften the line which separates the Christian churches, 
there was never a period when the antagonism between the English 
Church and the Nonconformists was more strongly marked. It does 
not tend to the healing of this dislocation that a large body of en- 
lightened Churchmen have adopted in many respects the liberal views 
which marked the Broad Church in the middle of the last century. 
Liberality of doctrine and of criticism are useless as solvents of 
religious differences so long as they go hand-in-hand with medieval 
ritual and claims to exclusive privilege. 

Another point which must be noticed, and which is probably depen- 
dent upon the increased wealth of the country, is the i,ove of 
extraordinary love of amusement. It is difficult to resist amusement, 
the belief that this excited pursuit of relaxation has been accompanied 
with a loss of serious interest in the more real work of life. The steady 
perseverance which comes from a keen interest in the work in hand, what- 
ever the work may be, appears to be lessening. Work seems to be 
regarded chiefly as an evil, to be limited to certain not very long hours, 
the remainder of the day and night being devoted to amusement. Pro- 
bably in gay society this has been always more or less the case ; a black 
mark has always been set against what is called “shop.” But the 
sharp line dividing the real objects of life, the labour and employment 
by which men live, from those lighter pursuits which are supposed to 
make life more pleasant, has been constantly extended, and has been 
adopted by class after class until it has now reached the ordinary 
working man. The effect of this has been remarkable. The love of 
pleasure and excitement, acting in connection with some other causes, 
has played a great part in changing the entire character of English 
rural life ; the agricultural labourer of the last century has almost dis- 
appeared. There are many villages in which young men or even men 
of middle age are scarcely to be found ; the work is carried on by old 
men, and by lads waiting their opportunity to follow their predecessors 
into the cities. The fresh young countrymen appear to find no difficulty 
in getting good and lucrative employment in the cities. But there seems 
to be a considerable body of evidence to support the view that town 
life produces in them a gradual deterioration, and that after a few 
generations they become weak and puny. The evil is one which 
reproduces itself; it is the place of the weakling which is occupied by 
the new arrival, while his predecessor is too apt to slide into the class 
which just keeps itself alive in casual employment, or lower still either 
by imfitness or unwillingness to work into the class of the habitually 
unemployed. The tendency to drift away from the country to the 
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towns seems iiTcsisiible ; the efforts constantly made to replace the 
Desertion of lahouroi* Oil the soil have hitherto proved ineffective, 

country for Taken togetlier with the changed conditions of agri- 

culture, and the fall of prices consequent upon foreign 
competition, it has gone far to deprive England of its character as 
an agricultural country, and still further to confirm it in its ]iosition 
as a great industrial centre depending entirely upon its manufactures 
and its trade. 

A .smaller but not unimportant sign of the reaction towards the 
Admiration for bahits of past times is to be found in the change which 
military life. taken place ill the estimation of the military life. 

No doubt this is largely due to the outbreak of a considerable war. War, 
wliich is in fact a return to the crudest forms of savage life, addresses 
itself with extraordinary power to the commonest sentiments and 
passions of mankind. The craft and skill of the warrior, his strength 
and endurance, speak directly to that very large part of man’s nature 
which has immediate reference to his physical frame. The warlike 
temperament is ingi*ained in the English nation, and in times of peace 
finds its expression in the mimic warfare of those athletic sports which, 
whether wisely or unwisely, fill so largo a space in the interests of the 
ordinary Englishman. But civilisation, the introduction, that is, of 
mind into the life of society, tends to relegate to its proper place this 
essentially physical attraction. It begins to be recognised, as civilisation 
advances, that the arts of peace as they arc called, the management of 
men and the conquest of the forces of nature, stand altogether upon a 
higher plane. The duty of defence, and the virtues which are called 
out by war, are acknowledged, the great military deeds of their ancestors 
play an ennobling and inspiriting part in the formation of patriotic 
citizens ; but war is regarded as an unmitigated evil, and the actual 
profession of arms as a necessary but not very desirable branch in the 
general system of division of labour. England had advanced far on this 
line of tho-ught. To many minds it was felt that the gi’oatest misfortune 
which could happen to the country Avonld have been the introduction 
of what was spoken of as Continental militarism. England did not 
stand alone in this. The very countries which felt obliged to maintain 
tbcm, were conscious that these vast armaments were an anachronism. 
At the instigation of the Czar of Russia an important Conference was 
held at the Hague, with the hope of making possible the diminution of 
armies and the establishment of arbitration. Though some regulation 
of the methods of war tending to lessen its miseries resulted, and 
though the general desire to avoid war produced a machinery by which 
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its outbreak might occasionally be avoided , the effect of the Confer- 
ence was not very pronounced. It was evident that war ^ 
was still at times inevitable. Unfortunately just such a Hague oon- 
w'ar, which to the majority appeared inevitable, and 
which called out a general enthusiasm and self-devotion unknown for 
several generations, obliterated for the time the more thoughtful view. 
The excellence’ of the military life has become a constant theme for 
eulogy. Conscription has been freely talked of, not only as necessary 
but as desirable, and men have fallen back to what must be regarded 
as an opinion properly belonging to the Middle Ages, that the highest 
and noblest of professions is that of a soldier. 

Taking a wider view, the changed position of England among the 
countries of the world is striking. Prosperity has changed posi- 
produced its inevitable residts. The earliest country other co^ 
to make use of its natural advantages and its political tries, 
circumstances, England had become the workshop of the world. Its 
coal and iron, its easy command of the powers of distribution, and a 
period of inventive industry fostered by the self-confidence consequent 
upon the position won in the European wars, and subsequently fed by 
its advantageous fiscal system, had secured for England an unquestioned 
pre-eminence as a manufacturing nation. But neither inventive 
industry nor the skill of the craftsman is the monopoly of any one 
country. Success engenders both rivalry and imitation. One nation 
after another found it possible to create for itself those articles for 
which it was once dependent upon England, and not only to supply 
its own wants, but to enter into competition in the markets of the w^orld. 
Bapidity and ease of locomotion has moreover tended to equalise 
natural advantages. If the liberal and sagacious principles of universal 
free-trade have found but little favour and few followers, an exclusive 
fiscal policy has at least attracted capital to protected industries, and 
thus supplied further means for carrying on the commercial rivalry. 
England now stands only as one among many great manufacturing 
nations. It may be perhaps (though this cannot be said with certainty) 
that in this new attitude England has been too much inclined to rest 
on its old successes, to ignore the constant onward movement necessary 
if it is to hold its own in this new position, and to give too little attention 
to the new powers with which education and science invest the practical 
pursuit of industrial invention. Though the bulk of British commerce 
is still enormous, though the shipping business of the world is largely 
in British hands, it is undeniable that the ingenuity of the Anglo- 
Saxon has found its highest expression of late years in America, 
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and that it is in Germany that industrial science has found its chief 
triumphs. 

These facts have for some time been apparent, and have naturally 
value of the disquieted the minds of thinking men. And apart from 

Colonies. the obvious advantages to be derived from improved 

education at home, to many men there has appeared to be an 
advantage of which England has as yet scarcely mtcde trial in the 
vast extension of her colonial dominion. It is this which lies at the 
bottom of that imperial idea of which so much has been said, and in 
the name of which so much is suggested. At the close of the reign 
of Queen Victoria the idea was still unformulated. The value set upon 
the colonies had varied much. There had been times when to all 


appearance the prevalent feeling was weariness at the necessity of 
ruling them, and a desire to get rid, as far as possible, of all responsi- 
bility connected with them. This feeling took shape in the policy of 


Self-govern- 
ment given to 
the Colonies. 


giving the colonies the largest rights of self-govern- 
ment that were compatible with a maintenance of the 
union. The policy proved to be a wise one. Much of 


the immediate responsibility of the Home Government was removed ; 
measures of detail, often a cause of friction, were settled by the colonies 


themselves. At the same time their more independent attitude lent 


itself to an increase of general prosperity. At a subsequent time the 
carelessness with which colonial interests had been regarded gave 
place to a somewhat higher appreciation of their value, which increased 
as the idea of the imperial responsibility of England began to gain 
ground. The practical form given to this change of view was closely 
analogous to that which had preceded it. It was indeed impossible to 
go backward, or in any w^ay diminish the large measure of self-govern- 
ment which had boon already granted. Tlie efforts of those who were 
most interested in the matter were directed to gronping in federations 


those colonies which had hitherto been isolated, and thus forming 
what were, in all but in name, independent states. It was found 
possible to remove the difliculties which beset such a scheme, both 
in the case of the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of 


Australia. Racial jealousy had proved an impassable obstacle in the 
way of a similar success in South Africa. 

The outbreak of the South African War afforded a proof that the 
Royalty of tiie policy pursued by England had been successful in attach- 
, colonies. ing the colonies to the mother country. The constitu- 

tional freedom so largely gi-anted had not been a useless gift. The 
great self-governing colonies vied with each other in their readiness to 
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assist in supplying the need of Great Britain. Their volunteer troops 
won for themselves the character of first-rate military material. It 
was only natural that this fine exhibition of loyalty should lend 
strength to the idea of the value and possibility of a great unified 
British empire. 

It is not at first sight clear to the ordinary onlooker how colonial 
federation can dead to the realisation of the hopes of ad- 

advanced imperialists. Surrounded by a group of self- vantagres of 
governing states with only the slightest constitutional 
connection with the mother country, the exercise of imperial authority 
by Great Britain in any real sense would seem to be impossible. At 
best the empire must be merely a federation of states, in which Great 
Britain may for a while hold the first place. Such federations do not 
come into existence unless reciprocal advantages can be acquired by 
the federated states. If Great Britain is to maintain a really imperial 
position, the motive for closer union as far as the colonies are con- 
cerned does not appear a strong one. They already possess in fact 
all the advantages of independence ; the mother country has little or 
nothing more to give them except a name. The sacrifices which such 
a federation imply would fall wholly on the colonies. And, beyond the 
sentiment of empire, the feeling of brotherhood, and that elevation 
which attends the consciousness of membership of a great nation, there 
seems nothing particularly attractive in being called upon to contribute 
largely towards the general defence, or to change fiscal arrangements 
to suit the mother country, or to take the risk of being involved in 
complications arising from events on the other side of the world. On 
the other hand, if a federation of a more equal character is desired, 
it does not seem an attractive programme for the mother country that, 
for the purpose of maintaining its predominant position in the world, 
which may or may not be threatened, it should surrender some of its 
deepest convictions, and change systems on which it has grown great, 
with the doubtful advantage of remaining the head of a federation in 
which the very fact that these changes have been forced upon it will 
already have shown that it no longer holds an unquestioned pre- 
dominance. 

Means may perhaps be found to obviate the apparent obstacles and 
to establish between England and its self-governing The British 
colonies different relations to those now existing. If empire, 
so, and if a united empire, whether distinctly federative or of any other 
sort, comes into existence, the close of the reign of Queen Victoria will 
be the close of a complete page of history. In the future it will be the 
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H’mTiire and not Great Britain wWoli will occupy tlie atontion 
nf tiie historian The words of necessity imply a momentous change. 

S “r'lo ta r.» the t-hleh mg 

MtlUP 

Great Britain has as yet ever been. 
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for Ireland, 1 ; War Secretary, 88, 162, 
180 ; his speech on the Coidite motion, 
186 ; his appreciation of the Queen, 271. 

Canada, dispute as to Newfoundland fish- 
eries, 150, 151 ; imperial authority over, 
151, 156 ; fishery dispute with Amei-ica, 
158 ; Chamberlain’s visit to, 169 ; a treaty 
made and abandoned, 159, 160; settle- 
ment of seal-fishery dispute, 160 ; its 
government imitated, 197 ; sends troops 
to the Boer War, 197, 263, 256. 

Canning, George, suggests the Monroe doc- 
trine, 205. 

Cape Colony, the Africander Bond in, 58 ; 
lacial difficulties in, 235 ; invaded, 247 , 
the Dutch m, 251. 

Capitulations, privileges of foreigners in 
figypt. 38, 39 

Cardwell, success of his army reforms, 44 ; 
Lord Wolseley believes in, 267. 

Carey, James, Irish infoimer, 31. 

Carleton, Colonel, at Nicholson’s Nek, 250. 

Carlingford, Lord, Lord Privy Seal, 1 ; Pre- 
sident of the Council, l. 

Carnarvon, Lord, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 74 ; supports Parnell’s motion, 76. 

Cariington, Sir Frederick, in the Matabele 
War, 242. 

Cashmere, under English protection, 229 ; 
imperial levies from, 229. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, murdei of, 26, 
31 ; Parnell charged with complicity in 
the murder, 105, 123, 124. 

Cetchwayo, restored, 59. 

Ceylon, Arabi banished to, 47. 

Chad, Lake, 217. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, President of the Board 
of Trade, 1 ; leader of the Radicals, 3 ; 
desires local government for Ireland, 72, 
86, 96, 122 ; urges social reforms, 79 ; his 
views in 1885, 80, 81, 83 ; accepts Glad- 
stone’s manifesto, 83 ; supports Jesse 
Collings’ amendment, 87; President of 
Local Government Board, 8R, 89 ; resigns, 
90; opposes the 1886 Land Bill, 94, 95; 
finds tlie 1886 Home Rule Bill faulty, 95 ; 
his election speeches, 96 ; declines office, 
102; at the Round Table Conference, 
103 ; opposes the 1887 Land Bill, 107 ; 
bis chaiacter contrasted with Gladstone’s, 
110; approves State socialism, 115 , 116; 
suppoi ts fi ee education, 80, 83, 138 ; leader 
of the Liberal Unionists, 140; ins im- 
perial views, 147; his visit to Canada, 
159; “Judas,” 106, 169 ; quoted, 166, 
168, 169; opposes Employeis’ Liability 
Bill, 174, 175 ; becoming less democratic, 
181; bis amendment to the Address in 
1895, 184; Colonial Secretary, 186, 187; 
his character, 187 ; his treatment of 
Ashanti, 187, 188; contrasted with Lord 
Salisbury, 188 ; his 1897 Colonial Con- 
ference, 198, 199 ; imperial questions left 
to him, 204 ; protects Indian sugar, 2:i4 ; 
his ultimatum on the Drifts question, 
238 ; repudiates the Raid, 240 ; suspicion 
as to his knowledge of the Raid, 240, 241 ; 
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publishes his despatch to Kruger, 241 ; 
weakness of Iiis position, 242 \ insists on 
suzerainty, 243; his reply to the Jo- 
lianiiesbuig petition, 244, 245; his diplo- 
macy at the Bloemfontein Conference, 
246 ; his election cry, 268. 

Chau Tung, the Germans in, 221-223. 

Chaplin, Henry, opposes the Coinpcnsatuni 
for Disturbance Bill, 6 ; Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, t4; President of the 
Board of Agriculture, 98 ; presides at 
the Ely meeting, 140 ; introduces the 
Small Holdings Bill, 142; President of 
Local Government Boaid, 186. 

Chartered companies. East Africa, 153, 154 ; 
Uganda, 103; the Niger, 217 ; Mashoiia- 
land, 117, 236-238. 

Cherlf, Egyptian Minister, 39; resigns, 40; 
his quarrel with the Chamber, 40, 4i ; 
made Premier, 47 ; resigns, 4S. 

Cliester, Bishop Jayne of, his Temperance 
Bill, 171, 172. 

Childers, Hugh, War Secretary, 1; Clian- 
oellor of tlie Exchequer, 1 ; his able 
rnanugeineut of the War Ofilce, 44; his 
Budget, 72, 73 ; his views on Home Rule, 
80 ; Home Societal y, 88 ; supports 

Gosclicn’s conversion scheme, 120. 

China, unr w’ith .Tapan, 219; Europe.ui 
interests in, 219-222; the Boxer insiir- 
lection. 223, 224; siege of I’ekiii, 225, 
220 ; Peace negotiations, 220, 227. 

Chitral, disturbances in, 189 , siege of, 229, 
230. 

Clnuch, reaction shown in the. 273-275. 
[.^ee DiscstabUshmont, E<.lncatiou, Tithes, 
Temperance.J 

OlmrcliiU, Lord Randolph, opposes the 
Compensation for Dlaturbauco Bill, 5; 
head of the Fourth party, 06; Indian 
Secretary, 74 ; supports Parnell’s ameiul- 
lueut, 76 ; his influence, 79; his violent 
language, 92, 93; Chmicellor of the Ex- 
choipier, 98, 9.) ; visits Belfast, 99 ; re- 
signs, 101, 102 ; his State socialism, U.") ; 
his Irish programme, 122, 123; quoted, 
100 , 107. 

Cingolo, hill, 258. 

Clrca.ssiuns, in the Egyptian amy, 39, 42. 

Clanricarde, Lord, his evictions, 101. 

Cleveland, Democratic candidate, 159; Pie- 
sident of the United iitatos, 206. 

Closin-e, use of the, 11, 13, 27 ; new rules on, 
103, 103, 106, 119, 108, 109; Gladstone’s 
views on, l75. 

Coercion, necessity for, 7, 8 ; Forster’s Bills, 
{ihl3, 29; proves ineffectual, 2l, 22; 
llarcouit’s Bill, 26, 29, 31; desired by 
I^ord Spencer, 10, 71; proposal to do 
without, 75; desired by Foi’ster, 81; 
necessity for, 86; Gladstone secs the 
failure of, 93, 103, 14 G. 

Colenso, first attempt to capture, 252, 253 ; 
second attempt, 258. 

Colley, Sir George, at Majuba Hill, 55. 

ColliUB, Jesse, his motions on allotments, 

, 37 , 


Colonies, idea of federation, 3, GO, 78, 180, 
197-199, 278 ; Lord Derby’s policy, 57, 
58; Gladstone’s policy, 69 ; responsibility 
of, 59, 196, 279 ; send troops to the Boer 
War, 197, 253, 279; Confeience at the 
Jubilee, 108 ; value of the, 278, 279. 

Colville, General, 261, 

Commission of inquiry into the war, 247, 
253, 267. 

Commission, Royal, the Be&sborough, 14; 
Lord Cowper’s, 100, <^06; on evictious, 
162, 163. 

Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 5, 6. 

Compton, Lord, his commitlee on the Dock 
strike, 113. 

Concert of Europe, its object, 33, 34 ; used 
in the Greek difficulties, 36 ; used in 
Egypt, 40, 54, 68; thecieation of Lord 
Granville, 148 ; Lord Kimberley recalls 
to life, 207 ; Ijord Salisbury uses for 
Armenia and Crete, 209-213. 

Confeience at the Hague, 270, 277. 

Congested Districts Board, 133, 

Congo State, founded, 60, 154, 165 ; diffi- 
culties with the Fieuch, 217, 2 IS. 

Constantinople, Gosdien, Envoy Extraor- 
dinuiy at, 31 ; Sir Philip Cui ria ambas- 
widor at, 207 ; outbreak and massacres in, 
210 . 

Continuity of foreign policy, 33, 51, 55, 7l, 
“5, 161, 163, 209. 

Convention with tlie Transvaal, 56, 57, 236. 

Cookson, Consul in Alexandria, quoted, 4i. 

Cordite, motion on, 185, 208. 

Coumandunroa, Minister of Greece, 33. 

Courtenay, Chainnau of Committees, quoted, 
12i. 

Cowper, Lord, Lord-I.ieuten.int of Ireland, 
I ; his Commission of inquiry, 100, 106, 

Cr.iiibrook, Lord, President of the (’ouncil, 
74 ; W'ar Secretary, 7 1 ; President of the 
Connell, 98. 

Crete, insurrection in, 211-213. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 103-106; 
enforced by Ballour, 107, 118, 122; re- 
laxed, 126, 135, 162. 

Croke, Archbishop, supports Parnell, 20. 

Cromer, Lord. [See Baring.] 

Cronje, at Magorsfiaitein, 251, 255 ; his 
surrender, 256, 258; al tempt to relieve 
liim, 257. 

Cross, Lord, Homo Rocretury, 74; Indian 
Secretary, 98 ; Lord Pi ivy Seal, ibO. 

Cunninghame-Grahain, at I’l'afalgar Square, 
112; imprisoned, 112. 11.3. 

Currie, Sir Philip, at Constantinople, 207, 
208. 

Ciirzott, Lord, his optimistic views, 189; 
Viceroy of India, 234, 


D.VHOMKT, the frontier settled, 2l7. 
Dalgety, Major, at Wepener, 262. 
Dulhousle, Lord, Secretary for fScotlaml, 88, 
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Davitfc, jVlicbael, imprisoned, 20 ; released, 
23 ; ins views, 30 ; at Bodyke, 107 ; urges 
iVneU’s withdravral, 128. 

Day, Sir John Charles, on the rarnell Com- 
mission, 123. 

Death duties, alteration of, 182, 183. 

Delagoa Bay railway, r)6, 238. 

l)e la Key, General. 264, 265. 

Delcasse, the French Minister, 218. 

Deihy, Lord, Colonial Secretary, 1 ; liis 
policy, 57 ; malted the London Convention, 
57, 58 

Dervish Pacha, at Dulcigno, 38 , in Albania, 
36 ; in Egypt, 43. 

Dervishes. [See Malidi ] 

De Villiers, General, 264. 

Devonshire, Duke of. [See Ilartington.] 

De Wet, Christian, partisan leader, 260; 
attempt to capture him, 261, 262; his 
successes, 263 ; escapes, 264, 263. 

Diabekir, massacres in, 210. 

Diamond Hill, battle of, 26 1. 

Dilke, Sir Charles, President of Local 
Government Board, 1; his ciiticism of 
Loul Salisbury’s policy, 160, 361. 

Dillon, John, suspended, 12 ; Laud Court 
Judge, 17 ; starts the Plan of Campaign, 
101 ; arrested, lOl ; at Miclielstoim, 108; 
liis trial, 127 : at Boulogne, 129 ; im- 
prisoned, 129 ; desires Parnell’s with- 
drawal, 330. 

Disestablishment, Of the English Church, 
Gladstone’s view of, 82, 84 ; Lord Salis- 
bury’s view of, 83. Ot the Scotch Church, 
84. Of the M’^elsh Church, part of the 
Liberal programme, 139, 163, 164, 181, 
183, 184. 

Dissolution. [Sec Election.] 

Dock strike, lU, 115. 

Dodson, I’residciit of the Local Govonimont 
Board, 1 ; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, 1. 

Dongola, Kitchener’s advance to, 2 ’.4; re- 
united to Eo-ypt, 215. 

Doomkop, battle of, 262. 

Drifts, Kruger closes the, 238. 

Dual control, in Egypt, 37-47. 

Dudley, Lord, his amendment on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, 174, 176. 

Dufferin, Lord, in Egypt, 46, 47 ; Viceroy 
of India, 157. 

Dulcigno, cession, of. to Montenegro, 35, 36 

Dundee, Trades Union Congress at, 115 

Dundee in Katal, occupied by the Boers, 249. 

Durand, Sir Mortimer, in Afghanistan, 228, 
230. 


Eastern question, the, 33-36 ; 207-214. 
Edgar, shot in Johannesburg, 244. 
Education, Chamberlain desires free, SO; 
Gladstone reserves his opinion as to free, 
82; Technical started, 137; Free Educa- 
tion Act, 137, 138 ; Failure of Sir John 


* Gurst’s Bill, 190, 191 ; Voluntary Scliools 
Act, 191; Board of Education Act, 192; 
J\Ir. Hobson’s Bill, 193; condition of, 192. 

Egan, mentioned in Parnell’s letter, 25. 

Egypt, difiicuHies in, 33, 37 ; the Dual con- 
trol in, 37 ; hnancial reforms, 38 j Arabi’s 
levolt, 39-45; reconstitution of, 45-47 ; 
evacuation of the Soudan, 47 -52 ; im- 
provements in, 52-54 ; the question of a 
Protectorate, 46, 68, 69, 75, 78. 150, 156 ; 
Lord Cioraer’s go\ernment in, 63, 163, 
164; the Soudan campaign, 214-216. 

Eight Hours’ Bill, the, 116. 

Elandslaagte, battle of, 249. 

Elcho, Loid, opposes the Laud Bill, 16. 

Election, general, Deo. 1885, 84 ; July 
1886, 96, 97 ; July 1892, 142-145; July 
1895, 183 ; Oct. 1900, 267, 268. 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 234. 

El Teb, battle of, 48. 

Ely, agricultural meeting at, 140. 

Employers’ Liability Bill, promised, 164 ; 
introduced, 166; attempted, 174; dropped, 
176. 

Epirus, ceded to Greece, 36. 

Erzeroiim, disturbances in, 207 ; massacres 
in, 208. 

Evictions, large number of, 5 ; outrages 
caused by feai of, 25 ; increasing, 100 ; 
Lord CLmricarde’s, 101 ; Commission on, 
162, 163 ; Evicted Tenants’ Bill rejected, 
181, 182; Evicted Tenants’ Bill iatio- 
duced, 183, 184. 


Fakrt, Egyptian IMinister, 164. 

Famines in Xiidia, 233. 

Fasboda, Maicliand at, 216 ; the French 
withdraw from, 218, 219. 

Fawcett, Henry, Postmastei -General, 1. 

Federation. [See Colonies.] 

Ficksbiirg, De Wet at, 264. 

Field, murder of, 30. 

Fiunigan, Irish Member, suspended, 12. 

Fishery quarrels, in Newfoundland, 150, 
151; in America, 158-160. 

Forster, William Edward, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, 1, 3; introduces llelief of 
Distress Bill, 4 ; defends the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, 5; sees the 
necessity for coercion, 8, 9 ; his speech on 
village tyrants,” 11; his failure, 20,21 ; 
his resignation, 23; the KilmainUum 
treaty, 24, 25 ; review of his work, 28, 
29; his character, 8, 29; his attempted 
assassination, 31 ; his speech against Par- 
nell, 32 ; supports the Federation League, 
CO; de.sires coercion, 81 ; declines office, 
90 ; his Education Bill of 1870, 190. 

Fourieshurg, Prinsloo’s surrender at, 264. 

Fourth party, 66, 74. 

Fowler, Henry Hartley, President of Local 
Government Board, 162 ; introduces 
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Parisli Councils’ Bill, l7:i; Indian Secre- 
taiy, 180. 

Franco, its policy in the Eastern question, 
36 ; the Dual Control in Egypt, 37 47 ; 
Gambetta’s policy in Egypt, 41 ; rift 
between English and French policy in 
J^gypt, 41, 44, 46, 47, 62 ; isolation after 
the German War, 148; dispute with Eng- 
land as to the l?e\v found land fisheries, 
ifiO, 151 ; joins in European expansion in 
Afiica, 151; in Madagascar, 155; its 
Intel ost in Egypt, 15G; its relations 
with Bui mail, 166; its possessions m 
Siam, 188, 380; joins the concert of 
Em ope against the Aiinenian massacres, 
207 ; takes no active part in it, 208 ; its 
policy in Egypt, 215 ; the Fashoda inci- 
dent, 21 6, 218 ; its encroachments in West 
Aftica, 217 ; its oncroachments in the 
Nile Valley, 218; negotiations with Eng- 
land as to bplieies of influence, 210; in 
Japan, 210; in China, 219, 222; joins in 
a Cliinese commercial treaty, 223 ; adopts 
the llusbian view in China, 227. 

Franchise Bill, 60-67 ; the “ One man one 
vote Bill ” piomised, 144, 161, 166. 

Franchise question in the Transvaal, 237, 
241, 244, 246, 247. 

Free trade, Lord Salisbury's view' of, 143 ; 
Cbambcriain’s view of, 2.34; reaction 
against, 273, 274; success of. 277, 270. 

French, General, at Klandslaagto, 249; re- 
lieves Kimlierley, 255 ; at Doornkop, 262. 

Frcre, Sir Bartle, Gladstone’s opinion of bis 
policy, 64. 

Froycinet, French Minister, 44. 

Frontier of India, 33, 70, 7l, 76, 157, 228- 
232. 


G \T^rRRTTA, bis Egyptian policy, 41, 44. 

Gutacro, General, at Chitral, 230 ; at Storm- 
berg, 261, 252 ; at Springfontcin, 260 ; 
bis efforts to relieve Reddersburg, 261. 

Gee, political agent in Tochi, killed, 231. 

George, F’rince of Greece, 212, 213. 

George, Henry, his Views on Land, 30, 78. 

Germany, its policy in the Eastern ques- 
tion, 36 ; enters on colonial expansion in 
Africa, 59, 15l ; Bismarck's policy, forms 
a triple alliance with Austria and Italy, 
148; disputes with England in Africa, 
153-155, 218 ; Salisbury’s concessions to, 
356, 101, 219 ; the Emperor’s telegram to 
Kruger, 189 ; takes no active part in the 
European concert against the Armenian 
massacres, 207, 203 ; leaves the concert, 
213 ; assists Japan, 219 ; obtains a port 
in China, 220, 221 ; joins in a Chinese 
commercial treaty, 223 ; its commanding 
position after the Pekin siege, 227 ; tri- 
umph of industrial science in, 278. 

Gibson, opposes the Land Bilk 15* 

Gllgit, the EngUsli at, 229. 


Gladstone, William Ewart, First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 1,2; effect of his reappearance, 
2 ; defends Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, fa ; speech at Lord Mayor’s diuiior, 
sympathy for Ireland, 8; firmness 10; 
ressolution for suspending members, IJ ; 
quoted, 12; iutioduccs Land Bill, 13-15 ; 
Ins mastery of the Bill, 13, 16; his com- 
piomise ou the Bill, 19; his bitter 
speeches against Pai^cll, 21 ; his resolu- 
tion of censure against the House of Lords, 
22 ; dreaming of Home Rule, 23 ; denies 
the Kilmainham treaty, 23; iiitioduces 
A nears Bill, 26 ; his concessions in the 
Bill, 28 ; acknowledges failure, 28 ; con- 
ciliatory measures attributed to him, 20 ; 
lus foreign policy, 32 ; opposes annexa- 
tion of the Tiansvaal, 64, 55 ; ins colonial 
views, 50 ; introduces the Franchise Bill, 
60-62 ; protests against the House of 
Lords, 63, 64 ; bis Bodistribution Bill, 66 ; 
his speech on the Pcndjdch incident, 70, 
7l ; his difliciiltics, 72; resigns, 73; 
promises forbearance, 74 ; review of hivS 
administration, 76-78 ; liis election mani- 
festo, 82; quoted, 82; his Midlothian 
speeches, 83, 84; his speech on Home 
Itiile, 86 ; supports Jesse Collins' amend- 
ment, 87 ; First Lord of tlic T’veasury, 
88 ; his view's, 80, 90 ; brings in Home 
Rule Bill, 91 ; biiugs in Land Bill, 02 ; 
bitterly abused, 02, 03; his concessions, 
95; resigns, 07; mistrusted, 103; his 
laige view of conciliation, 103; effect of 
his Land Act, 106; his character con- 
trasted with Chamberlain’s, 110, 111; 
quoted, 111 ; upholds order, 112 ; his de- 
votion to Home Rule, Il7, 146 ; ready to 
accept compromise, 110, 119; his letter 
to .fustiii McCarthy, 128; refuses to 
pledge himself, 129, 130; his lush Land 
Bills, 131; opposes Balfour's Land Bill, 
134 ; supports disestablishment in Wales, 
139, 163; his speech to agriculturist 
meeting, 140; moved by sentiment, 143; 
refuses to give details of lus Home Rule 
Bill, 144, 146 ; desires a largo ma,iority, 
145; quoted, 146; First Lord of the 
Treasury and Privy iScal, 162; intro- 
duces Home Rule Bill, 365 ; his reso- 
lute management of the Bill, 167 ; uses 
“ the guillotine,” 168 ; quoted, 169 ; Duke 
of Argyll’s speech against him, 170; 
objects to frequent use of the closure, 
175; obliged to drop Employers’ Liability 
Bill, 176 ; disposed to peace, 177 ; close 
of his career, l78 ; his last speech, l79 ; 
his death, 179 ; his dislike of militarism, 
182 ; effect of his withdrawal, 186. 

Glencoe, General Penn Symons at, 249, 

Glensharrold, evictions at, 127. 

Gordon, General, undertakes the withdrawal 
from the Soudan, 48, 51 ; his death and 
character, 50; his anomalous position, 
51 ; outcry at his desertion, 68, 69 ; effect 
in Afghanistan of his death, 70, 
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Gorst, Sir John, President of the Educational 
Council, 186 ; introduces the Education 
Bill, 190, 191. 

Goschen, Lord, Envoy Extraordinary at Con- 
stantinople, 34; marks out the Greek 
frontier, 36; his objection to the agii- 
cultural franchise, 34, 62 ; his views, 83 ; 
opposes Jesse Collins’ amendment, 87 ; 
declines office, 34, 88, 90 ; his opposition 
to Home Rule, 95-97 ; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, >48, 102 ; his ability, 34, 
116 ; his conversion scheme, 119, 120 ; 
his budgets, 120, 121 , 136 ; his use of the 
spirit duties, 137 ; his Free Education Bill, 
137 ; First Lord of the Admiialty, 186 ; 
his pioposed increase of the navy, 195 ; 
his retirement and last interview with 
the Queen, 268. 

Goshen, the Boers at, 58. 

Graham, General, at El Teh, 48. 

Grant, Lieutenant, at Bethulie, 260 

Granville, Lord, Foreign Secretaiy, 1, 3; 
his Egyptian diplomacy, 37, 44 ; upholds 
Turkey in Egypt, 41 ; letter from Cook- 
son, 42; quoted, 46; responsible for 
Gordon, 51 ; defends the Franchise Bill, 
65 ; Colonial Secretary, 88 ; the concert 
of Europe his creation, 148 

Greece, frontier disputes, 34-36; assists 
Crete, 211, 212, 2i3. 

Grey, Sir Edward, his protest, 218. 

Gubat, battle of, 50. 

Guidotine, method of closure, 105, 168, 169. 

Gully, William, elected Speaker, 184. 


Hague, Peace Conference at, 276 277. 

Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, 74, 98, 1S6. 

Hamilton, Ian, his advance to Pretoria, 
262 ; at Diamond Hill, 264. 

Hamilton, Lord George, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 74, 98; Secretary for India, 
186. 

Hanbury, Robert, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, 186. 

Hannen, Sir James, on the Parnell Com- 
mission, 123. 

Harcourt, Sir William, Home Secretary, 1, 
3 ; introduces Prevention of Crimes’ Bill, 
26 ; his speech on Egypt, 69 ; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 88 ; announces Pro- 
rogation, 96 ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
162, 180; his budget, 182; his alteration 
of the Death Duties, 183, 

Harley, Lieutenant, at Chitral, 229. 

Harris, Dr. Rutherford, his opinion of 
Chamberlain, 241. 

Harrison, General, President of the United 
States, 160. 

Harrowby, Lord, Lord Privy Seal, 74. 

Hart, General, at Colenso, 253 ; at Pielera’ 
position, 208. 

Hart-Dyke, Sir William, Secretary for 
Ireland, 74. 


Hartington, Lord, Indian Secretary, 1, 3; 
War Secretary, 1 ; declines the Premier- 
ship, 2; defends the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, 6 ; quoted, 48 ; his 
election speeches, 81, 83; opposes Jesso 
Collins’ amendment, 87 ; declines office, 
88, 90 ; his objections to Home Rule, 93, 
95, 97; declines the Pivemiership, 98; 
opposes Tenants’ Relief Bill, 100, 101 , 
declines office under Lord Salisbury, 102, 
116; becomes Duke of Devonshire, 140; 
supports the House of Lords, 146 ; leader 
of the Liberal Unionists, 170; opposes 
Home Rule Bill, 170, 171 ; supports the 
Parish Councils Bill, 176 ; complains of 
the alteration of the Death Duties, 1 83 ; 
President of the Council, 186. 

Hay, American Minister, in China, 223. 

Healy, Maurice, quoted, 130. 

Healy, Timothy, secures a seat in Ulster, 
32 ; defends Parnell, 105. 

Heilbron, Lord Robeits at, 264. 

Heligoland, ceded to Germany, 155, 156, 
161. 

Heneage, Edward, bis amendment to the 
Land Bill, 16, 18; Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancastci, 88. 

Herschell, Lord, Lord Chancellor, 88; on 
Lord Compton’s Committee, 113; Lord 
Chancellor, 162, 188 ; supported by 
Gladstone, 178. 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, his amendment 
on Childers’ Budget, 73; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 74 ; Iiish Secretary, 98 ; 
Board of Trade, 98; in Ireland, lOO; 
opposes Tenants’: Relief Bill, 101 ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 186. 

Hicks Pasha, in the Soudan, 48, 51. 

Hinterland, principle of, 155, 217. 

Hlangwana Hill, 258, 259. 

Hofraeyer, forms the Africander Bond, 68, 

Holdich, Sir Hungerford, q,uoted, 232. 

Holland, Sir Henry, Colonial Secretary, 98, 
102 ; holds a Colonial Conference, 109 ; 
(Lord Knutsford in 1889). 

Home Rule, Gladstone determines on, 23 ; 
the Irish demand, 71, 72, 146; the un- 
authorised scheme published, 85, 86; 
Gladstone proposes, 86 , 87 ; be prepares 
his measure, 89, 90 ; strongly opposed by 
Bright, 91 ; the first Bill rejected, 91-96 ; 
Lord Spencer’s view of, 94, 95, 97 ; effect 
in Ireland of its rejection, 99, 100, 103 ; 
Local government substituted for it by 
the Conservatives, 104, 122, 141, 202; 
Gladstone willing to modify his Bill, 
110, ni, 169; Gladstone’s devotion to, 
117, 146; risked by Parnell’s fall, 128- 
130; at the head of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme, 139 ; preparation of the second 
Bill, 162, 164 ; the Bill rejected, 164-171 ; 
Gladstone’s disappointment, 178; Rose- 
bery’s opinion of, 170, 180, 181 ; killing 
it with kindness, 201. 

IIong-Kong, acquisition of Kau Lung, 222. 

Houghton, Lord, Lord - Lieutenant for 
Ireland, 162, 180. 
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Kilimanjaro, frontier of the English sphere 
of intiuence, 164. 

EUmalnham, Land Leaguers imprisoned in, 
21, 23, 29 ; the so-called treaty, 24, 25, 27, 

Kimberley, Lord, Colonial Secretary, 1 ; 
Indian Secretary, 1, 88 ; President of the 
Council, 162; Indian Secretary, 162; 
Foreign Secretary, 180; his efforts to 
rescue the Armenians, 207-209. 

Kimberley, the diamond mines at, 238 ; 
besieged, 247; Lcfrd Methuen's advance 
towards, 251 ; relief of, 265, 256. 

Kirk, Sir John, his work in Zanzibar, 164. 

Kitchener, Lord, Sirdar in Egypt, 164 ; his 
Soudan Campaign, 214-216 ; Chief of the 
Staff to Lord Roberts, 197, 253 ; prepares 
for the advance, 255 ; attempts to capture 
Be Wet, 265; succeeds Lord Roberts, 
266. 

Klip river, crossed, 262. 

Knutsford, Lord. [See Holland.] 

Komatipoort, occupied, 266. 

Kroonstad, occupied, 262. 

Kruger, Paul, at the conference after 
Majuba Hill, 55; his conference with 
Lord Derby in London, 57 ; the German 
Emperor's telegram to, 189 ; his interview 
with Lord Loch in Pretoria, 237; his 
efforts for financial independence, 238 ; 
his hostility, 238 ; considers Rhodes a 
dangemus enemy, 239; his dignified 
behaviour after the Raid, 240 ; irritated 
by Chamberlain, 211 ; declines to visit 
London, 242 ; his position strengthened, 
242 ; makes treaties, 243 ; at the Bloem- 
fontein Conference, 245, 246 ; he offers a 
five years’ franchise with conditions, 247; 
in the railway at Machadodorp, 265 ; 
withdraws to Europe, 266. 

Krugersdorp, Dr. Jameson at, 240. 

Kumasi, occupied, 188. 

Kurds, in Armenia, 34, 207, 

Kwang-Cliow-Lung, obtained by France, 222. 

Kyber Pass, the, in danger, 231 ; re-opened, 
232. 


Labouchkue, Henrt, at IMichelstown, 108 ; 
his motion against the House of Lords, 
181. 

Labour Department, established, 163. 

Ladysmith, siege of, 219-252, 258, 259. 

Lagos, colony at, 217. 

Laing’s Nek, Sir George Colley at, 55 ; the 
Boers enter Natal hy, 247, 249 ; General 
Buller re-occupies, 260. 

Land Court, establishment of, 14-19 ; work- 
ing of, 21, 31 ; alterations in, 100, 106, 107. 

Land League, its power, 7-9, 13, 20; its 
suppression. 21, 22 ; its connection with 
outrages, 29-32 ; its Convention in 
Dublin, 20. 

Land reform, necessity for, 4, 6, 8, 9, 1 00, 
124,189; Ghulstonc’.s Act, 13-19; Glad- 


stone’s Arrears Act, 26-28; Gladstone’s 
proposed Bill, 72 ; Ashbourne’s Act, 75, 
124; Gladstone’s Bill, 91, 92, 96, 106, 
132 ; Salisbury’s Act, 106, 107 ; Arthur 
Balfour’s Act, 131-134 , Gerald Balfour’s 
Act, 200-202. 

Lansdownc, Lord, Viceroy of India, 157 ; 
War Secretary, 186 ; Foreign Secretary, 
186, 268. 

Lawson, Judge, attempted murder of, 30. 

Legations at Pekin, besieged, 226, 226. 

Leotard, French Governor of Ubangi, 218. 

Liberal party, break up of the, 76-80, 85-88, 
90, 91, 95-97, 102, 103, 181, 185. 

Liberal Unionists, rise of the, 95-98, 102, 
107, 109, 116, 136. 

Undley. the yeomanry at, 263. 

Liquidation law, in Egypt, 38, 52, 

Lloyd, Clifford, in Egypt, 47. 

LobanofF, Prince, 208. 

Lobengula, Matabele chief, 177. 

Local government, promi.sed, 99, 102 ; the 
Bill, 120-122 ; for Ireland, 104, 141, 142, 
202, 203. 

Local option, promised, 164, 166 ; dropped, 
l7l ; promised, 183, 184. 

Local taxation, 136, 137, 190. 

Loch, Lord, in Pretoria, 237. 

Lockart, Sir William, the Tirali Campaign, 
231, 232. 

T.ondon Convention, with the Transvaal, 
67, 236. 

IjoudondeiTy, Lord; Lord:Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 98 ; leader of the landlords in the 
Upper House, 202. 

Long, Walter, President of Board of Agri- 
culture, 186 ; President of Local Govern- 
ment Board, 186. 

Lords, House of, reject Compensation for* 
Disturbance Bill, 6 ; damage the Land 
Bill, 17, 18 ; appoint Commission of 
Inquiry, 22 ; in antagonism with the 
Lower House, 18, 22, 27, 28, 63, 64, 
174-176, 185; oppose An*ears Bill, 27, 

28 ; oppose Franchise Bill, 62, 63 ; motion 
to refoim the, 64, 66-68; a paity 
instrument of the Toi ies, 65, 67 ; oppose 
Home Rule, 166, l7o ; reject Employers’ 
Liability Bill, 174-176; oppose Parish 
Councils Bill, l76 ; Gladstone’s opinion 
of, 178, 179 ; Labonchere’s motion 

against, 181 ; reject Evicted Tenants 
Bill, 182; oppose the Land Bill, 202; 
increased importance of, 117, 146, 274. 

Lorenzo-Marques, Portuguese, 152 ; Kruger 
at, 266. 

Low, Sir Robert, relieves Chitral, 230. 

Lumsden, Sir Peter, in Afglianistan, 70, 71. 

Lundi Kotal, defence of, 231. 

Lydenburg, occupied, 265. 

Lyons, Loi^, letter from Lord Granville, 4i , ' 
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ATaamtrvsna, murders at, 30, 76. 

Ma<‘.0arthy, Jiwtlii, bis amendment on 
evictions, 9 ; the letter from Ciladatone, 
12«; siicceeds l^arnell, 129, 130. 

Alacdoimld, Sir Hector, at Omduiinan, 215 ; 
in the lioor War, 255. 

Macdonald, Colonel James, in Uganda, 2lG. 
Macliadodorp, Kruger at, 205. 

Mat'kinnoii, Sir William, head of the East 
African Company, 154. 

Maclaron, opposes Employers’ Liability 
Tilll, 171. 

Miulagaacar, tlie French m, 165, 166. 

Madias, famine in, 233. 

Mafeking, besieged, 217, 251; relief of, 
202, 203. 

Magersfontein, battle of, 251. 

Malidi, iirst appearance of, 47; conquers 
Hicks Pasha, 4H ; tiireatens Cordon, 48, 
51 ; power of, 52 ; his death, 75. 

Malidi, the second, Kitchener’s campaign 
against, 214-216. 

Mahmoud, Hand, Egyptian Minister, 40. 
Mahon, Colonel, relieves Mafeking, 263. 
Maidan, valley, 232. 

Majulm Hill, battle of, 55. 

Malakand, force at, 230; assaulted, 231, 
Malet, Sir Edward, in Egypt, 43. 

Mancliurla, the Russians in, 221-223 ; 

nobles of, 224, 225. 

Mandclay, occupied, 157. 

Manipur, outbreak in, 158. 

Alaiui, Thomas, organises the Pock Strike, 
114. 

M.inners, Tionl John, Postmaster-Lencral, 
74 ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
98 ; (.Duke of Rutland in 1888). 

Manning, Cardinal, in Lord Compton’s 
Committee, 313; ends the Dock Strike, 
114. 

Marchand, Captain, at Fashoda,3l6, 218.210, 
Maslionalund, invaded by the Matal)ele, 
nt; Dr. Jameson administrator <d, 231 ; 
foundation of the Company, 236; de- 
prived of mlUtaiy authority, 242- 
Matabele war, 177, 178 ; outbreak. 242. 
Mathew, Judge, commission under, 1G2, 163. 
l^Iatoppo Hills, Rhodes at, 212. 

Matthews, Henry, Home Secretary, 98. 
Maxwell, Sir Benson, in Egypt, 47. 
Metsmma, Gordon’s steamers at, 50. 
Methuen, Lord, advances to Kimberley, 
251 ; quoted, 252 ; by the Moildcr Elver, 
265 ; in the Transvaal, 263, 265. 
Michelstowu, 107, 108 ; Gladstone’s speech 
on, 111 

Milner, Lord, in Egypt, 163; High Com- 
, mlssioner, 243 ; his study of South African 
affairs, 244; his despatch quoted, 245, 
246; his work of restoration after the 
war, 266. 

Modder river, 251, 255, 256. 

Mohmands, the, 228, 231. 

Molteno, Gatacre at, 252. 

Moncrieff, Scott, in Egypt, 47 ; recalled, 163. 
Monroe, President of the United States, 205, 
206. 


Monte-Chrlsto bill, 258. 

Montenegro, cession of territory to, 34, 35, 

Morley, Arnold, Postmaster-General, 162, 
180. 

Morley, John, Secretary foi Ireland, 88 ; his 
views on Home Rule, 88, 97; at New- 
castle, 94 ; quoted, 125 ; supports Glad- 
stone, 128 ; his conversations with Parnell, 
129 ; supposed to desire withdrawal from 
Egypt, 16 1 ; Secretary for Ireland, 162«f 
appoints a ComraiPS^Jn on evictions, 102 ; 
his conciliatory policy, 163, 163 ; Secretary 
for Ireland, 180; his life of Gladstone 
quoted, 182 ; his sympathetic rule, 200 ; 
Ins pioposed Land Bill, 200; moves a 
vote of censure, 214. 

Mountmorres, Lord, murder of, 6, 7. 

Mouravieff, Count, 221. 

Mozambique, Portuguese territory, 59, 152. 

Mundella, A. J., President of the Board of 
Tiadc, 88, 162; allows meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square, 163. 

Murphy, Judge, quoted, 103. 

Mustapha Fehmi, Egyptian Minister, 164. 


Natal, agitation in, 58, 59 ; tlie Boer War 
in, 319-255, 257-260, 

National League in Ireland, founded, 30 ; 
accepts the plan of campaign, 101 ; en- 
courages intimklatiim, 105; proclaimed a 
dangerous association, 107; Parnell re- 
iiises to produce the accounts of, 130; 
the proclamation against it dropped, 
162. 

Naval demonstration against Turkey, 35, 
36; at Alexandria, 42, 43; round Crete, 
211-213 ; proposed in China, 225, 

Navy, increase of the, 149, 182, 190, 190. 

Nethcrlandf, railway, 56, 238. 

Newcastle, Liberal federation at, 139 ; pro- 
gi’arnmc, 164. 

Newcastle, Natal, Colley at, 55; the Boers 
occupy, 249. 

Newfoundland, tishcry di-nputes, 150, 151, 
150. 

New Guinea, its annexation prevented, 59, 
78. 

New Unionism, rise of, 116. 

Nicholson’s Nek, battle of, 250, 259, 

Niger, difficulties with the French on, 217. 

Nile, map of, 49 ; route to Khartoum, SO ; 
Kitchener's advance by, 215, 216; the 
French encroachments on, 217, 218; re- 
served to England, 219. 

Noel, Admiral, at Crete, 213. 

Noitgcdacht, prisoners released, 265, 

Nonconformists, importance of, 128 ; strong 
in Wales, 135, 139 ; object to tithes, 135 ; 
object to the Voluntary Schools Act, 191 ; 
obtain a grant to the lloard schooLs, 192. 
[See Education.} 

Norfolk, Duke of, Postmaster-General, 186. 
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Northbrook, Lord, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, 1, 3; High Commissioner in 
Egypt, 53 ; declines ojBdce, 90. 

Northcote, Sir Staiford, opposes obstruction, 
10 ; moves a vote of censure, 68 ; First 
Lord of the Treasuiy, 74; Earl of Iddes- 
leigh, 74; Foreign Secretary, 98; his 
death, 102. 

Nottingham, Gladstone’s speech at, 111. 

^Jubar Pasha, Egyptian Minister, 48. 

Nyassa, Lake, 153. • 


O'Bhien, William, arrested, 101 ; editor of 
Vvdt&S, Ireland^ 107 ; summoned to 
Michelstown, 107, 108 ; imprisoned, 108 ; 
excuse for the Trafalgar Square Meeting, 
112; his trial in Tipperary, 127; at 
Boulogne, 129, 130 ; imprisoned, 129. 

Obstruction. [See Parliament.] 

O’Donnell, his action against the TimeSt 122. 

O’Dwyer, Bishop, condemns boycotting, 127. 

O’Hagan, Judge of tb,e Land Court, 17. 

Oliver, General, 263, 264. 

Olney, President Cleveland’s secretary, 206. 

Omdurman, battle of, 215, 216, 219. 

Onslow, Lord, opposes Parish Councils Bill, 
176. 

Orakzais, the, 228, 231, 232. 

Orange State, the, '’attempted arbitration, 
55 ; railway through, 238 ; treaty with 
Transvaal, 243, 245, 248; outlanders’ 
rights in, 246 ; intervention of, 247 ; in- 
vaded, 255, 256, 260; annexed, 261; 
Kob,erts’ march, 262 ; De Wet in, 263- 
266. 

Orinoco, river, 204. 

O’Shea, interview with Parnell, 24; his 
letters, 24, 25. 

Osman Digna, at Tokar, 48. 

Outlanders in Johannesburg, 237-246. 


Paardeburg, Cronje’s surrender at, 266, 
258. 

Pamirs, the, 229. 

Parish Councils, demanded, 139, 140 ; 
Chaplin objects to, 140 ; promised, 164 ; 
the Bill, 172-176. 

Parliament, antagonism between the Houses, 
18, 19, 22, 23, 27, 28, 64, 66, l76, 185 ; 
members suspended, 12, 27 ; new rules of 
procedure, 11, 12, 82, 103, 105, 119, 
168; Gladstone’s view of its dignity, 
12, 82, 89 ; Stormy scenes in the House, 
9, 12, 32, 166, 1G9. [Dissolutions, sec 
Election.] 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, suggests “ Boy- 
cotting,” 7 ; his views, 9 ; opposes Coercion 
Bills, 10; suspended, 12; opposes the 


Land Bill, 13, 16, 17 ; his amendment on 
arrears, 18, 19 ; at the Dublin Convention, 
20 ; his speeches against Gladstone, 21 ; 
imprisoned, 21, 22; his interview with 
O’Shea, 24 ; his letter quoted, 24, 25 ; de- 
scribes the National League, 30 ; charged 
with conniving at outrages, 32 ; his 
power, 9, 20, 32, 62, 75, 76 ; desires Home 
Eule, 72, 81; his election manifesto, 
83, 84; his alliance with the Conserva- 
tives, 76, 84-86 ; his amendment to the 
Address, 100 ; his Tenants’ Belief Bill, 
100, 101 ; his threats of renewed agitation, 
101 ; the forged facsimile letter, 105, 123, 
124 ; his amendment on arrears, 119 ; 
chaiged with countenancing murders, 105, 
123 ; the Parnell Commission, 123, 124 ; 
his fall, 127-129; his death, 130; bis 
opposition to Balfour’s Land Bill, 134. 

Parnell, Fanny, forms the Ladies’ Land 
League, 20. 

Paimcefo^ Sir Julian, at Washington, 
160 ; his able management, 206. 

Peace Conference at the Hague, 276, 277. 

Pechili, gulf of, 219. 

Peel, Lord, Speaker, refuses to use his 
powers, 10 ; new powers, 11 ; more strin- 
gent powers, 12 ; his position intolerable, 
103'; calms a stormy scene, 170 ; retires, 
184. 

Pekin, Eussian influence in, 219 ; siege of 
the Legations in, 225, 236. 

Pendjdeh, Enssian advance to, 70, 71. 

Penn-Symons, General, in Natal, 249. 

Persia, delimitation of the frontier, 228. 

Peshawur, expedition from, 230-232. 

Peters, Dr., in Africa, 154, 165. 

Petition, the Johannesburg, 244. 

Pfeil, Count, in Africa, 154. 

Piennaar, General, 266. 

Pieter’s position, battle of, 258, 259. 

Pigott, in the Parnell Commission, 124, 

Pitsani, Dr. Jameson at, 239. 

Plague, in India, 233. 

Plan of campaign, started, 101 ; its effect, 
103; supported by Davitt and O’Brien, 
107 ; successful, 122, 126. 

Plumer, Colonel, in the Matabele rising, 
242 ; attempts to relieve Mafeking, 262. 

Pluukett, Horace, opposes Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, 5 ; his excellent 
work, 203 ; President of the Department 
of Agriculture, 203. 

Ponsonhy estate, 126. 

Poona, outbreak at, 233. 

Pope Alexander VI , bis Bull, 204. 

Pope Leo XIII., his letter to the Irish, 
122, 127. 

Popham, Captain, at Bethulie, 260. 

Port Arthur, acquired by Eussia, 219, 221- 
223. 

Portugal, quarrel with, in Africa, 161-153. 

Potgieter’s Drift, Warren at, 254. 

Power, O’Connor, his Relief of Distress 
Bill, 4. 

Prempey, King of Ashanti, 187, 188. 

Piendergast, General, in Burmah, 167. 
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rrotoria, Convention of, 55, 56, 235 ; Lord 
J^och at, 23lf; prisoners at, 249, 2G2; 
Lord lloberts at, 262, 263, 263, 

Tretorius, at tlio Oonfercnce after Majuba 
iim, 55. 

Prevention of Crinips BUI, 26, 27. 

Pribyloff islands, 160. 

I'rinsloo, General, 263 ; surrenders, 264. 
Proclamation, Lortl Roberts*, 261, 266. 
Protection of Property BUI, 9-13. 

Punjab, famine m, 233. 


QtTETTA, railway to, 71, 157. 
Quinton, in Manipur, 158. 


Raikbs, Cedi, Postmaster-General, 98 

lliHidersburg, surrender at, 261. 

Redistribution Bill, 66, 67. 

Itedmond, John, his Arrears Bill, 23, 24, 
26 ; succeeds Parnell, 130 ; opposes the 
Home Rule Bill, 167. 

Registration Bill, promised, 164, 166 ; 
dropped, 171 ; brought in, 181. 

Rei'A, Secretary of the Transvaal, his ulti- 
matum, 247. 

Relief of Distress Rill, 4 

Rlienoster, Do Wet at, 263. 

Rhodes, Cecil, head of the Chartered Com- 
pany, 177 \ his Cape to Cairo railway, 
154, 216 ; his character, 238, 2.39 ; his con- 
nection with the Raid, 239; (Jliamber- 
laiiPs opinion of, 241 ; his courage, 242 ; 
at Kimberley, 255, 

llhode.s, Frank, in Joliannesburg, 230. 

Riiodesia, growth of. 177. 

Ria», Bgyptijui Minister, 39, 43, 47, 161. 

Ridley, Sir ftlatthew, proposed as Speaker, 
184; Home Secretary, 186. 

Riot, General French crosses tin*, 255. 

Rictfonteln, battle of, 249. 

Ripon, Lord, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
88 ; Colonial Secretary, 163, 180 ; annexes 
7jululaud, 236. 

Ritchio, Charles, President of the Local 
Government Board, 98 ; introduces Local 
Government Bill, 120 ; President of the 
Board of Trade, 186; Homo Secretary, 
186 

Robertson, agent at Chltral, 229. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, at Pretoria, 55, 56 ; 
tries to stop the Raid, 239 ; deceived by 
the conspirators, 241, 243 j becomes Lord 
Rosmeaii, 243. 

Roljson, W. 8., his Education Bill, 193. 

Roodival,DcWctat,26.3. 

Rosebery, Lord, Lord PHvy vScal, i, 68; 
supports Federation League, 60; his 
motion for reform of the Hoiiso of Lords, 
66, 67, 185; **the Shadow of Gladstone’s 


umbrella,” 81 ; Foreign Secretary, 88, 90 ; 
his imperial views, 60, U*?, XGl, 180, 187 ; 
Foreign Secretary, 162 ; quoted, 170 ; 
First Lord of the Treasury and President 
of the Council, ISO; his character, 180, 
181; opposes the Agricultural Rating 
Bill, 19J; his speech on the Queen’s 
death, quoted, 271, 

Rosmead, Lord. fSee Robinson.] 

Round Table Conference, 103, 103. 

Rundle, General, 263. 

Rupee, fixed, 234. 

Russell, Sir Charles, interrupted, 105 ; in 
the Parnell Commission, 123, 124. 

Russia, in Afghanistan, 70, 71, 74 ; treaty 
of neutrality with Germany, 148; sells 
Alaska to America, 160 ; m Afglianistau, 
167, 189 ; joins the concert of Europe, 
207 ; gives no active assistance, 208, 210 ; 
its Egyptian policy, 215 ; its aggrc.ssions 
in Cliina, 219-227 ; relations with Afghan- 
istan, 228, 230 ; proposes a Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague, 276. 

Rutland, Duke of. [See Manners.] 


Saint IIiaRNA, Cronjc sent to, 250. 

Salisbury, Lord, opposes the Land BUI, 17- 
19 ; appoints committee of inquiry as to 
tlio Land Act, 22 ; raises the importance 
of tlie House of Lords, 22, 2.3, 117, 146, 
274 ; opposes the Arrears Bill, 27, 28 ; 
quoted, 36 ; opposes the Franchise Bill, 
63, 64; influenced by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, 66, 79 ; moves vote of censure, 
69 ; Premier and Foreign Secretary, 74 ; 
his wise foicign policy, 75; his election 
m.anifcsto, 83; re.signs, 87; quoted, 97; 
Finst Lord of the Treasury, 98 ; Foreign 
Secretary, 98, 102; influenced by the 
Liberal Unionists, 107, 116; addresses 
tlio Colonial Conferenco, 109; receives 
Lord Compton’s Committee, 113 ; quoted, 
113, 115; at the Liverpool meeting, 
118; as a party loader, 117 ; his views 
on free trade, 143; on the rights of 
property, 144; resigns, 147; his foreign 
policy, 147 ; his view of imperialism, 148, 
151 ;‘hls attitude as to Briti.sb interests, 
152; his settlement of the disputes in 
Africa, 163-155; his settlement of the 
fislicry quaiTcls with America, 159, 160 ; 
Sir diaries Dilke’s criticism of his foreign 
policy, 161; quoteil, 1G6; opposes the 
Home Rule Bill, l70; opposes the Em- 
ployers* Liability Bill, 174; opposes the 
I’arish Councils Bill, 176 ; Premier and 
Foreign Secretary, 186, 187; his treat- 
meut of the Siam dimculty, 1.H8 ; his 
successful foreign policy,, 204; his 
management of the Venezuela difficulty, 
206; quoted, 209; his failure in the 
Armenian atrocitU-s, 209-211 ; his success 
in Crete, 211-213; his love of peace, 209, 
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214; his firmness as to Fashoda, 218, 
219; quoted, 219; his Chinese policy, 
221, 222, 227; ohjects to a naval de- 
monstration, 225; his determination to 
keep Chitral, 230 ; dissolves Parliament, 
267 ; resigns the Foreign Office, 268; his 
speech on the Queen’s death, quoted, 272. 

Salisbury Plain, bought, 196. 

Saud River Convention, the, 56, 235. 

KSandeman, Sir Robert, in Baluchistan, 157. 

Sannah’s Post, 260,«6l. 

Saunderson, Colonel, accuses Parnell, 105. 

Scotch Church, Gladstone’s views of, 84, 
139. 

Scotch missions at Blantyre, 153. 

Scott-Moncrielf in Egypt, 47, 163, 

Selborno, Lord, Lord Chancellor, 1, 3; 
opposes the Land Purchase Bill, 72; 
declines office, 90. 

Selborne, Lord, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
186, 268. 

Senegal, French colony at, 21 7. 

Senegambia, French colony at, 21 7. 

Sexton, Thomas, defends Parnell, 105. 

Sey, on the Niger, 217. 

Seymour, Admiral, at Dulcigno, 35; at 
Alexandria, 43; at Tientsin, 225. 

Shaw-Lefevre, George, First Commissioner 
of Works, 162 ; President of the Local 
Government Board, 180. 

Sheridan, Egan’s agent, 25 

ShiiA, river, 153. 

Siam, difficulties with, 188, 189. 

Sikhs, at Chitral, 229 ; heroism of, 231. 

Small Holdings Ml, 142. 

Smit, conference with Lord Derby, 57. 

Smith, Sir Archibald, on the Parnell Com* 
mission, 123. 

Smith, William Henry, opposes Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, 6; against 
obstruction, 10 ; his motion on arrears, 
24; War Secretary, 74; Secretary for 
Ireland, 74; War l^crctaiy, 98; First 
Lord of the Treasury, 98 ; Leader of the 
House, 102; enforces the “guillotine,” 
105 ; death, 141. 

Socialism, wave of, 78, 79 ; at Trafalgar 
Square meetings, 112, 113 ; among the 
Radicals, 135 ; spread of, 138. 

Sokoto, the French at, 217. 

Soudan, difficulties in, 47 ; abandonment 
of, 48-52 ; Lord Salisbury’s opinion of, 
69; expenses of the war in, 72; with- 
drawal from, completed, 76 ; recovery of, 
214-216. 

Speaker, the. [See Peel.] 

Spencer, Loi*d, President of the Council, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1 ; his able 
management of Ireland, 67, 71, 76 ; con- 
siders coercion necessary, 72, 76 ; Presi- 
dent of the Council, 88 ; supports Home 
Rule, 91,97, 179; quoted, 95; First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 162, 180 ; his scheme 
of naval increase, 182, 195. 

Spheres of influence, in Africa, 154, 155, 
217, 218 ; in China, 222, 223. 

Spion Kop, 254, 255. 


vSpitekop, Duller at, 265. 

Spnn^ontem, Gatacre at, 260. 

Stalbridge, Lord, opposes Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, 174. 

Stanhope, Philip, President of the Boaril of 
Trade, 74 ; Colonial Secictary, 98 ; War 
Secretary, 98, 102; satisfied with the 
army, 149. 

Stanley, H. M., instigates the Congo State, 
154; quoted, 155. 

Stanley, Lord, Home Secretary, 74 ; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Tiade, 98. 

Stellaland, Sir Charles Warren in, 68. 

Stewart. General, at Abn Klea, 50. 

Steyn. President, intervenes, 247 ; with De 
Wet, 265. 

Storml^rg, the Boers invade, 247 ; Gatacre 
at, 262. 

Strikes, 113-115. 

Suakin, threatened by the Madhi, 48, 52. 

Sugar industry in India protected, 234. 

Sulhvan, Irish member, imprisoned, 108. 

Sultan. See Abdul Hamid. 

Suzerainty of the Transvaal, 56-58, 235, 
236, 242, 243. 246, 247. 

Swat valley, the, 231. 

Symons, Penn, in Natal, 249. 


Talaxa Hill, battle of, 249. 

Tallenwan, leased by the Russians, 221, 

Tanganyika, lake, Germans at, 153-155. 

Tel-el-Kebir, battle of, 45. 

Temperance, legislation, 136, 137; local 
option, 164, 171, 172. 

Tenants’ Relief Bill, 100, lOl. 

Tewfifc, Khedive of Egypt 1883-1892, his 
accession, 37 ; dismisses Kiaz, 39 ; Gam- 
betta’s note to, 41 ; breach with his Minis- 
ters, 42 ; warns Arab!, 43 ; powerless, 45 ; 
Lord Granville’s letters, 46; commutes 
Arabi’s sentence, 47 ; appoints Gordon 
Governor of the Soudan, 61 ; his death, 164. 

Thabanebu, occupied, 260 ; disaster at, 261. 

Thebaw, Kiug of Burmah, 156, 157. 

Thessaly, ceded to Greece, 36, 213. 

Thomeycroft, Colonel, at Spion Kop, 254, 
255. 

Tientsin, Admiral Seymour at, 225. 

Tillett, Benjamin, organises the Dock Strike, 
114. 

Times, the, the forged Parnell letter pub- 
lished in, 105 ; O’Donnell’s action against, 
122, 123 ; the false Johannesburg letter 
published in, 239. 

Tipperary, the plan of campaign in, 126, 127. 

Tithes Bill, 135. 

Tochi, disaster in, 231. 

Tokar, besieged, 48. 

Tonquin, French settlement at, increased, 
219, 222. 

Tory Democrats, 66, 74, 90, 116, 120. 

Trades Unions, 114, 115, 274. 

Trafalgar Square, meetings in, 112, 163. 
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Transvaal, annexation of, 5i, 235'; restora- 
tion of, 55-58, 235, 236; limits of tUe 
frontier lixecl, 57, 68, 236, 237. 

’rrovelj'an, 8ir (leorge, Secretary for Ireland, 
1 ; ( 'iuincellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
1 ; his work in Ireland, 29-31, 76 ; sup- 
ports the Franchise Bill, 62 ; his views 
of Homellule, 80 ; Secretary ior Scotland, 
88; likely to resign, 89, 90; Secretary 
for Scotland, 1G2, 180. 

'I'ricoupis, Greek Minister, 36. 

Tri)»Ie alliance, formed, 148; adhered to, 
227. 

'ruiin, succe.ssoi to the Chinese throne, 226 ; 
)>anishcd, 227. 

Tugela, the Boers rcacli, 250 ; Bullcr at, 
252-258 

Tunis, difliculties in, 41 ; French colony in, 
217. 

Tapper, Sir Charles, in Canada, 159. 

Turkey, attempts to enfoi cc tlie Berlin Treaty 
in, 33-30 ; its po.sition in Bgypt, 37-44 ; 
supports Arahi, 40, 43; the Armenian 
atrocities, 189,207-210; the insurrections 
in Crete, 211 ; war with Greece, 212; has 
to grant autonomy to Crete, 213. 

1' woedniouth, Lord, Chtuiccllor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, ISO. 


II»yVKOi, the French at, 318. 

Uganda, kingdom of, 15 1, 155, 163, 216 
llinra Khau, at Chitral, 229. 

Ifnauthorizod Home Rule scheme, 85, 86. 
Unemployed, the, in Trafalgar Square, 112 ; 
efforth for, 113; dock labourers, 111; 
Asquith’s Labour Department for, 163. 
Vixitad Ireland, newspuiier, quoted, 101. 


Vaal, the, drifts, 238 ; Ijord Roberts 
crosses, 262. 

Vaalkranz, BuUer at, 255, 257. 

Van, massacres at, 210. 

Van Reenen’s Pass, 264. 

Vaaaos, Greek general, 212. 

Venezuela, difliculties with, 189, 204-206. 

Vernon, one of the Land Court J udges, 17. 

Victoria, I.ake, 154, 165, 216. 

Victoria, Queen ; her regard for constitu- 
tional prccodont, 2; induces Lord Salis- 
bury to accept oflico, 7'J ; her Jubilee, 
108, 109 ; her Diamond Jubilee, 198, 272 ; 
her interviews with Lord Roberts, 207, 
269 ; her interview with Lord Goschen, 
268 ; her death, 269 ; her character and 
greatness, 269 ; her work, 270 ; speeches 
b^«Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
Rosekry, Archbishop Temple, and Lord 
Salisbto, 270-272 ; as Empress, 272. 

Villicrs, SwvHenry, at Pretoria, 56. 


Vincent, Edgar, in Egypt, 47, 62. 
Vladivostok, Russian port, 219. 
Voluntary Schools Act, 191, 192. 
Volunteers, sent to Boer War, 197, 253. 
Vredefort, De Wet at, 264. 


Wady Haifa, limit of Egypt, 61, 52, 214. 

Wai-hei-wai, acquisition of, 222. 

Waldersee, Count, at Pekin, 226, 227. 

Wales, disestablishment in, 139, 163, 164, 
181, 183, 184. 

Walker, Samuel, Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland, 162, 180. 

Wanga, boundary of German “sphere” in 
Africa, 154. 

War Office, reorganization of, 196 ; in- 
capacity of, 197 ; need of reform, 248, 267. 

Warien, Sir Charles, m Bechuanaland, 58, 
23.6 ; forbids Trafalgar Square meetings, 
112 ; at Spion Kop, 254, 255. 

Water val, prisoners at, 262. 

Webster, Sir Richard, in O’Donnell’s action 
against the Times, 122 ; in the Parnell 
Commission, 123. 

Wemys, Lord, his amendment on the 
Franclii.se Bill, 64, 

Wepener, Brabant at, 260 ; siege of, 262. 

West, Sir Sackville in Canada, 159 ; retires, 
160. 

Westminster Abbey, the Socialists in, 112. 

^Vhite, Sir George, in Natal, 249 ; in Lady- 
smith, 260 ; his defence of Ladysmith, 259. 

Wilson, Sir Charles, at Khartoum, 60. 

Wolselcy, Lord, at fsmailia, 44 ; at Tel-el- 
Ivebir, 45 ; his expedition to Khartoum, 
50; desires army refotms, 149; made 
Cornraandeidn-Chief, 196 ; retires, 267. 

Wolverton, Lord, Postmaster-General, 88. 

Wood, Sir Evelyn, in Egypt, 47 ; succeeds 
Colley, 55 ; at Pretoria, 56. 

Woodford, evictions at, 10 1 ; meetings at, 
107. 

Woodgatc, General, at Spion Kop, 254. 

Working classes, spread of Socialism, 78, 
’79, 143; moasines for their relief sug- 
gested by Chamberlain, 79, 80, 81; by 
Lord Hartington, 81; by Gladstone, 82; 
by Lord Salisbury, 83, 113, 116, 113, 144; 
by Mr. Cliaplin, 140 ; Jesse Collings’ 
motion, 87; the unemployed, 112, 163; 
strikes, 113, 114; new Unionism, 115, 
116, 274 ; charitable sentiment towards, 
113, 144, 179; importance of the agri- 
cultural vote, 139, 140 ; Mundella's 
Labour Department, 163 ; small measures 
of relief passed, 193, [See also Agricul- 
tural franchise, Allotment Act, Bishop 
of Chester’s Bill, Employers’ Liability 
Bill, Free Education, Local Goveniment, 
Parish Councils, Small Holdings, Work- 
men’s Compensation.] 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill, promised, 
189 ; introduced, 193, 10 1. 
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Workmen’s Houses Bill, 193. 

Wyndham, George, Secretary for Ireland* 
180; character, 201. 


YjEOMANRT, in the Boer War, 19V, 263, 263. 
"Yule, General, at Ladysmith, 249. 


Zambtsi, free navigation secured, 153. 

Zanzibar, development of, 153; Germans 
at, 154; British protectorate restored, 
155, 161. 

Zebehr, slave trader, 51. 

Zetland, Duke of. Lord - Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 98. 

Zulus, protectorate over, 59 ; in Matabele- 
land, IVV ; risk of their joining the Boers, 
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